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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Members of the House of Commons, though proud 

Fi aekagrainon of belonging to the Imperial Parliament, do not, 
as a general rule, take avery intelligent interest in 

either Foreign or Imperial affairs. They prefer to circulate round 
the parish pump, and are only stirred to their spinal marrow by 
such colossal problems as the vaccination of children, or the 
muzzling of dogs, and on the former, at any rate, are prepared to 
eject their Party from power even against their own convictions. 
However, we live in an age of small mercies, and we must be thank- 
ful for what is vouchsafed us. The House of Commons begins 
to realize that the British Navy, though not a suitable subject for 
a full dress debate, in which the great, wise, and eminent occu- 
pants of Front Benches pulverize one another, is a question of 
primary importance, The First Lord. of the Admiralty is no 
longer regarded as a dinner-bell, and can count upon expounding 
the Naval Estimates, not to a handful of “ naval bores,” but to a 
fairly large and closely-attentive audience, with a wholesome 
distrust of official optimism. Mr. Goschen (the present First Lord) 
is always on his metal on these occasions, and in introducing 
the Supplementary Estimate, on July 22nd, he made a speech 
of great ability and some significance. He explained that the 
original programme laid down this year, together with the previous 
programmes since the Naval Defence Act of ten years ago, ensure 
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a total of “ forty-one first-class battleships built and provided for.” 
He affirmed that “ our numbers are equal to those of any two Powers 
in first-class battleships, taking ships built and building, and I am 
prepared to maintain that the forty-one ships which I have 
mentioned cannot be matched in power, speed, and efficiency 
generally by the fleets of any two Powers.” The original programme 
for this year consisted of three battleships (included in the forty-one), 
four cruisers, four armoured cruisers, and four sloops. ‘“ We con- 
sidered that this programme was sufficient with the knowledge 
that we had at the time that the estimates of the year were 
submitted. It was based on what I may call the two-Power 
policy—the two-Power system—the principie that we must be 
superior in power and equal in numbers to the fleets of any two 
countries. I think that history has shown over and over again 
that two allies have never been considered equal to the one fleet of 
a single Power. Although I make that remark I stand by the 
principle—which we have followed and intend to follow—that we 
must be equal in number to the fleet of any two Powers, and now, in 
consequence of the action of another Power, the same principle 
compels us to take further action by a supplementary programme.” 


Mr. Goschen very wisely refrained from making 

ae. any mystery as to the identity of the Power whose 
CHALLENGE. action is responsible for the introduction of the 
Supplementary Estimate. To have done so would 

have been farcical, considering the ostentatious manner in which 
this foreign nation has “boomed” her programme. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty couched his reference to the opponent in 
strictly proper and studiously unprovocative language :—“I regret 
that it should be my misfortune to have to introduce the name of 
any foreign Power, but it is impossible to conceal the fact that it is 
the action of Russia and the programme on which she has entered 
which is the cause of our strengthening our fleet and taking 
parallel action with her. Now, let it be distinctly understood that 
what we propose is not aggressive in the slightest degree. Let 
Europe note that we intend to increase our power because we believe 
that it is absolutely essential to maintain the principle that we 
have laid down, and I will say more—I do not assume—I will not 
assume, and I am not entitled to assume, that the action of Russia 
is simply taken as a menace to this country or is directed against 
us. Russia has possessions bordering on other Powers who are 
increasing their navies very rapidly, and Russia has a perfect right 
to look to her own interests and to build such a fleet as she thinks 
that her position in the world requires. But, deeply as I regret 
that we should be forced into that position, we must take parallel 
action ourselves with what other Powers do—parallel action with 
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the action taken by other Powers. . . . . We know of six 
Russian battleships to be laid down this year, including one already 
commenced. We have now verified where those six ships are 
being built. Of those I took two into account in my original 
estimate. From the last information, the new Russian programine 
provides for four cruisers—that is to say, four cruisers in addition 
to those provided for already. My supplemental programme also 
includes twelve torpedo-boat destroyers. This, then, is my pro- 
posal—four battleships, four cruisers, and twelve torpedo-boat 
destroyers.” The reader will have gathered that the British ship- 
building programmes for 1898 jointly provide for seven battleships, 
eight cruisers, four armoured cruisers, four sloops, and twelve 
torpedo-boat destroyers, at a total outlay of £15,000,000, spread, 
say, over the next three or four years. Mr. Goschen indicated an 
important distinction between the battleships of these two pro- 
grammes. The first three belong to the Formidable class, the 
final four “will have rather more speed, rather less draught of 
water, will be more calculated to pass through the Suez Canal 
without lightening, and will have slightly less armour. They will 
be designed to meet those ships which they are likely to encounter 
in the waters to which they are sent (an honourable member, “ What 
waters”). “I should have thought honourable members would 
read between the lines.” The Admiralty ask for a free hand as to 
the designs of the new ships, which will depend on what is done 
abroad. We read the speech as an intimation to those whom it 
may concern that Great Britain will not relinquish the command 
of the sea to any alliance that may be formed. When either of 


the partners puts down a ship we shall put down a superior ship, 
and build it faster. 


Mr. Goschen’s otherwise excellent speech was 

ee marred by one unworthy and, indeed, absurd 
observation :—“ I may here say that we have not 

had a single ship or a single man added to the navy in consequence 
of outside pressure from whatever quarter. We have followed our 
own system, and I strongly hope that that may continue to be the 
policy of successive Boards of Admiralty, and that they will be 
sustained by the authority of the House of Commons.” This and 
other interlocutory remarks made in the course of the debate by 
Mr. Goschen suggest that we owe our magnificent fleet to the 
foresight, vigilance, and zeal of successive First Lords of the 
Admiralty, who have refused to surrender their superior judg- 
ment to the ignorant clamour of irresponsible “ agitators.” In the 
main this statement is a travesty of the truth. The existing 
British Navy is the child of “ agitation,” which has fortunately 
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been neither ignorant nor irresponsible. The agitators originally 
consisted of a handful of men—and, we believe, one woman—who 
realized in the first place that the maintenance of British Sea Power 
was the basis of the British Empire, and, in the second, that the poli- 
ticians were allowing this precious Sea Power to run to seed. They 
therefore set to work to stimulate their countrymen. By a happy 
accident their efforts coincided with the publication of a profound 
treatise by an American writer, which was an education in itself, on 
the influence of Sea Power. These volumes ensured the victory of 
the agitators and the defeat of the politicians who had fought inch 
by inch against any serious addition to our navy. Both parties 
were equally to blame, and the “responsible” politicians, Conserva- 
tive or Radical, repeatedly sought to kill the agitation by the 
crushing announcement that if more ships were built the Admiralty 
would not know what to do with them. But the agitation was 
invariably successful, because it} was conducted by skilful and 
determined people who had completely mastered their subject, and 
the Departmental declaration was no sooner made than it was 
killed by a murderous array of facts. There was no kudos to 
be gained in resisting this “outside pressure,” so eventually the 
statesman capitulated and.graciously consented to give his name to 
a Naval Programme of which he subsequently convinced himself 
that he had been the real author, whereas, in reality, he had fought 
it as long as he dared. No one grudges him his titular honour ; as 
long as we have the thing the name does not matter; but when the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty seeks to pooh-pooh the 
“pressure” to which he and all his kind have capitulated, he 
gratuitously “gives himself away.” 


Mr. Goschen’s petulance was naturally resented 
Lop CHARLES by Lord Charles Beresford, who has done more for 
the British Navy than both Front Benches com- 
bined. His utterances have a peculiar importance because they are 
the fruit of unremitting industry and accurate information. When- 
ever he has declared an increase to be due, no long interval has 
ensued before the increase has been officially announced. He 
thought “the proposals that had been made by the right hon. 
gentleman in regard to battleships and cruisers were most satis- 
factory.” In reply to an indignant interruption by Mr. Goschen, 
the speaker modestly disclaimed the authorship of the last Naval 
Defence Act. 


‘* All that he had ever asked was that somebody should do something. He wished 
to be more chivalrous and more generous than the right hon. gentleman, and to say 
that the Government could not go to the country and ask for large sums of money 
without having public opinion with them. Those of them who had taken up this 
question had done so from motives of pure patriotism and with the idea of awak- 
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ing their fellow-countrymen to the state of the case. And some of them had suf- 
fered a good deal for it. He personally had suffered very much. He was treated 
with ignominy over his A.D.C.-ship to Her Majesty, and his time was stopped 
in the Sudan when no other officer had it stopped who was engaged in that war 
service. If the right hon. gentleman chose to bring up these things he could say 
just as nasty things. But it was not in his line.” 


Lord Charles Beresford regretted the postponement of this im- 
portant vote till the end of the Session, when there was no 
time for fair criticism, the delay being all the more inexcusable 
‘*Considering the panic into which the country was thrown by the speeches of 
Ministers—the First Lord of the Admiralty himself delivering two or three of them 
—declaring that the country would get into mischief owing to the action of foreign 
Powers. His right hon. friend snubbed him most violently when he asked him a 
question as to whether the naval lords were satisfied with the shipbuilding vote. 
His right hon, friend must have known long ago what Russia was doing. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have known it when he presented the country 
with £1,500,000 in the reduction on tobacco. (The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
‘* No, I did not.”) Well, I knew something about it, and surely I ought not to know 
more than the Government. I asked the First Lord of the Admiralty a question 
about the Russian programme as far back as last March, and my right hon. friend 
first told me there were two ships building; then three; then four; and now he 
comes down and tells us there are six, which is the number I gave.” 

Lord Charles has scored heavily over this “ Russian programme,” 
and we may hope that in the future the House of Commons will be 
less ready to accept official “assurances ” as to the proposals of other 
nations than hitherto, and less ready to remit taxation on the initia- 
tive of men who subsequently have to confess that they “did not” 
know those proposals. It is satisfactory to have the speaker's assur- 
ance that “If we went to war just now he believed that we could hold 
our own, certainly against two other Powers, if not against three.” 
But he significantly added, “it was the future he feared.” Mr. 
Goschen’s programme was agreed to without a division, Mr. 
Labouchere alone opposing it: Sir William Harcourt reluctantly 
confined himself to an acrid attack upon its finance. 


Our new Naval Programme had been talked about 

—— some time before it was propounded, and, judging 

from the Moscow correspondent of The Standard, 

it would appear as though Russia had got wind of it. In the same 

issue that contained Mr. Goschen’s speech this correspondent 
declared :— 


*« or some reason or other, the spending of ninety millions of roubles, which 
was recently announced with a flourish of trumpets as about to be devoted to the 
adding of ships to the Russian Navy, has been suddenly checked. It was much 
doubted at the time whether Russia could afford, except on paper, sucha large sum 
of extraordinary expenditure in addition to the already increased Ordinary Vote 
forthenavy. Onthe other hand, military projects have always had the primary 
claim on the finances of the Empire, so that the money would probably have been 
found. I believe that this Extraordinary Vote is yet hardly touched, as the ships 
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building abroad for Russia were ordered before the ukase authorizing the expendi- 
ture of ninety millions was signed. The decision to abandon, at least for the 
present, further expenditure upon naval construction was arrived at with un- 
expected suddenness. It is hardly creditable to British diplomacy to suppose 
that a large Extraordinary Vote was merely a piece of bluff, which was dropped 
after having served its purpose. It is preferable to hope that the views of the 
Party which holds that England is a more profitable friend for Russia than 
Germany is now gaining strength.” 

If this news is substantiated it marks a significant stage in the 
struggle which surges round the Czar between Count Muravieff, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who represents the aggressive 
military and bureaucratic element which wants to force the pace, 
and the more circumspect Minister of Finance, M. de Witte, who 
has told his Imperial master that six years of unbroken peace are 
vital to Russian interests. Her railways, her finances, and her 
army cannot stand any strain in the interval. She may plan, plot, 
squeeze, and contrive during this period, but until its close she 
must not exasperate any first-class Power beyond endurance. 
That is M. de Witte’s urgent and sound advice. Asa distinguished 
diplomatist recently said toa friend, “The German Emperor seems 
to be the only man in Europe who cares to make hay while the 
sun shines. He snatched Kiao Chau from under Russia’s nose.” 
Since this remark was made the Kaiser has decided to appropriate 
what he can in Asia Minor! Now the Czar is a wobbler. He 
inclines first to the Muravieff and then to the de Witte Party, and 
back again. The Foreign Minister was laid up with smallpox in 
the winter, during which time his rival had a good innings and 
Russia remained as quiet as a dove. But the premature develop- 
ments of the Far Eastern Question gave the convalescent Count 
abundant opportunities of reasserting himself, which he did not 
neglect, and M. de Witte was in his turn in abeyance. Count 
Muravieff, however, as shown in his despatches, belongs to the cate- 
gory of those who are “too clever by half.” They ultimately over- 
reach themselves. This has happened in his case, and he is now a 
little “ off colour.” M. de Witte has succeeded in temporarily 
impressing the Czar with the fact that Russia the Unready has 
exasperated the English people beyond the safety point. The 
Supplementary Estimate has come in the nick of time to clinch 
the argument. 


One sentence in the First Lord of the Admiralty’s 
A NEGLECTED 


Berean seg speech has attracted more attention outside the 
House of Commons than during the debate. Mr. 

Goschen said :—“The battleships will not be of the Formidable 
class, but will have rather more speed, less draught of water, 
be better adapted for passing through the Suez Canal, slightly less 
armoured, and designed to meet such ships as they are likely 
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to encounter in the waters to which they are sent.” In reply 
to an interjection he invited his audience to “read between the 
lines.” We have read between the lines, and we gather that a part 
of the new fleet is to be consecrated to the maintenance of British 
interests in the Far East, but we are not told what those interests 
are. In other words, the community are to be asked to undertake 
fresh burdens in pursuance of a policy which is shrouded in 
mystery. Unionists are, we trust, sufficiently democratic to resent 
this usage, especially as almost everyone connected with China 
seems to be convinced that the Government has no presentable 
Chinese policy. One observes, in the first place, that the Cabinet 
decline to allow the question to be discussed in the House 
of Commons, and, in the second, that Mr. Curzon is per- 
mitted to ‘treat any member who interrogates him thereon 
as a public enemy. It is, therefore, ten thousand pities that 
when Mr. Goschen invited the Commons to authorize the con- 
struction of special ships “for passing through the Suez Canal” 
he was not challenged to break this conspiracy of silence as to 
our policy in regions beyond the Canal. A few months ago “ crazy 
Jingoes” declared that Great Britain should decline to allow Russia 
to appropriate Port Arthur, from which she had ejected Japan on the 
specific ground that its occupation by another Power was incom- 
patible with the independence of China. We can all recall the 
derisive indignation of Ministers. “Fight Russia,” they ejaculated, 
“for the sake of Port Arthur, which is practically connected with 
St. Petersburg! You will merely drive her into Herat. She is 
invulnerable, and you must be mad!” Russia will be far more 
invulnerable in the Far East by the time these new ships are built 
than when she “jumped” Port Arthur. If the Jingoes were 
inad, this policy is madder. On the other hand, if the ships have 
another objective than Russia, why needlessly provoke Russia ? 


We shrewdly expect that these improved Formid- 

Peng ables are not designed to support British policy in 
China, but as a substitute for it. Bear in mind 

that the January policy of “open door” and “equality of oppor- 
tunity” has gone beyond recall, and has not yet been replaced by 
any alternative policy. There was no mystery at the opening of the 
year. Cabinet Ministers spread themselves over the country and 
talked China from every platform. Having proclaimed their 
policy, they became as happy as hens that have laid an egg. 
To-day all is silence, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach enforces the un- 
impeachable proposition that Lord Salisbury is the only member cf 
the Government competent to speak on foreign affairs. Six months 
ago it was otherwise; in fact, the mcs! striking utterance on the 
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Far Eastern Question came from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself. It was universally applauded at the time, because it 
convinced the country that, at any rate, one member of the Cabinet 
knew his own mind and was not afraid to speak it. Moreover, 
he laid down a definite and intelligible policy, which all who ran 
could read, and which all who read approved. These were his words 
at Bristol on 17th January, 1898 :—“ What we wanted in China 
was not territorial acquisition. We thought of that country with 
no selfish interest. We desired to open it, and its hundreds of 
millions of toiling, patient, and hard-working people, to the benefit 
of the trade of the world. We desired that our civilization, through 
trade, should be brought into closer touch than had yet been 
possible with their civilization, which, it must be remembered, 
existed centuries before ours was born. We did not regard China 
as a place for conquest or acquisition by any Euporean or other 
Power. We looked upon it as the most hopeful place of the future 
for the commerce of our country and the commerce of the world 
at large, and the Government were absolutely determined, at what- 
ever cost, even,—and he wished to speak plainly—if necessary, at 
the cost of war, that that door should not be shut.” That was a 
policy of common-sense, provided it could be carried out, ‘ex- 
pressed in courageous, if sincere, language. It was interpreted as 
signifying that Great Britain would not permit China to be treated 
like Africa and partitioned into spheres of influence in which 
different European nations would occupy privileged positions to 
the detriment of the outsider. 


Unfortunately this excellent and animating pro- 
nouncement against spheres of influence did not 
commend itself to other nations, who forthwith 
proceeded to select their various spheres. Russia in the north 
of China, Germany in the Shantung province, and France in the 
south. Noserious steps were taken by this country to enforce its 
declared policy. It was in fact seen to be a counsel of perfection 
which looked well and sounded well, but it was altogether above 
the head of this unregenerate world. No other nation would hear 
of it except the United States, and she refused to support it. 
Japan probably approved, but had been put hors de combat for 
the time by a foolish financial policy. By a vicious irony of 
fate the only country whose interests are menaced by our bene- 
volent championship of “equality of opportunity ” for all nations 
throughout the Chinese Empire, is Great Britain. Having been 
unable to prevent the establishment of vast foreign spheres of 
influence in which the nationals of other Powers will ultimately 
get all the concessions, contracts, and trade, she apparently finds her- 
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self debarred from declaring a British sphere of influence in which 
British interests will be strengthened. For example, Englishmen 
may not build, own, and operate a railway north of Peking owing to 
Russia’s remonstrances, but Frenchmen and Russians may con- 
struct and control a strategic railway right across the Yang-tsze 
Valley which would be our sphere of influence if we had 
not committed ourselves to an illusory policy of which nothing 
remains but “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” Fortunately it is not 
too late to retrieve something. Let us cordially abandon that fig- 
ment embodied in a House of Commons resolution, “ the indepen- 
dence and integrity” of China, and leave off talking about “equality 
of opportunity” in Shantung, or the “open door” into Manchuria. 
Let us concentrate our energies upon the central provinces, 
whither the Chinese Monarchy will eventually gravitate. Let us 
delimit our sphere of influence, officer a Chinese army, and organize a 
Chinese navy. Some such scheme would enable the Government 
to answer the question which the House of Commons should insist 


on having answered before the present Session closes :—* What is 
the policy to which the new battleships are to give a moral 
support ?” 


At the time of writing there is a lull in the Spanish- 
American War, which is due to the staggering 
blows received by the weaker nation. Her last serious fleet, under 
Admiral Cervera, though fast, modern, and bravely manned, has 
been as completely pulverized off Santiago by Admiral Sampson’s 
squadron, under Commodore Schley, as were her old wooden ships 
in Manila Bay by Admiral Dewey. This remarkable action is 
fully discussed elsewhere, so we can pass it over in these pages, as 
also the capitulation of a large Spanish garrison at Santiago (pre- 
sumably without ammunition) to a numerically inferior American 
force, known to be in difficulties. These great events have had one 
wholly unforeseen consequence, which will furnish future moralists 
with a prolific theme, and may modify their strictures on the 
horrors of war. For the American triumphs have not only 
diminished the hostility of the victors for the vanquished, which 
is natural in a generous-minded nation, but they have 
| positively diminished the hostility of the vanquished for 
the victors. This improved feeling is, due to the splendid 
personal qualities exhibited by both combatants; the valour, 
the self-devotion, the terrible sufferings during the sea and land 
battles, and the consideration, as wise as it was chivalrous, shown 
by the American army and navy to the Spanish army and navy, 
There can be no lasting rancour between such foes, eg., as Captain 
Evans of the Jowa and Captain Eulate of the Viscaya. They 
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fought one another yesterday, and they may fight one another 
to-morrow, but in the interval they fraternize. Again the world has 
witnessed the singular and gratifying spectacle of the successful 
general in the field standing out for honourable terms for the 
defeated enemy while the distant politician in the safe seclusion of 
Washington pressed for humiliation. Happily General Shafter 
carried the day. Spaniards are profoundly sensitive on points of 
punctilio, and the considerateness of the American arrangements 
enabled General Toral to salute the Stars and Stripes as the 
emblem of a courteous and gallant opponent, while the victorious 
American army is said to have been played into Santiago to the 
tune of “ The Star-Spangled Banner” by aSpanish band. This we 
imagine, if true, to be a unique episode in the history of warfare. 
Side by side with the amenities between the opposing forces has 
been observable a distinct cooling—to use the mildest term— 
between the allies (Americans and Cubans), which may lead to 
startling developments. War evidently scatters illusions as well 
as prejudices. We much regret that owing to a failure of mail 
we are unable to present our readers with Mr. Maurice Low’s 
admirable account of current events in America. 


The Spanish Government is said to have taken 
advantage of the suspended animation of the war 
to indulge in “diplomatic exploration” as to the 
possibilities of peace. The preparation of Commodore Watson's 
squadron which was about to visit the Spanish coasts is 
apparently suspended, and it almost looks as though some in- 
direct negotiation might be afoot. It certainly would be afoot if 
the Spanish Government possessed common-sense, nerve, or 
patriotism, but the whole course of the war shows that the Sagasta 
Cabinet is entirely devoid of any of these qualities. All through 
the piece the Madrid politicians have counted on assistance from 
accidents, and at this moment they probably set some store by 
American “ difficulties” in the Philippines and in Cuba, and 
imagine the enemy may be induced thereby to consent to 
easier terms, if not to withdraw their forces altogether from 
these disappointing islands. They do not appreciate American 
grit which ensures the successful accomplishment of the various 
jobs the United States has in hand. It is certain that 
no Spanish proposals for peace would be entertained in 
Washington which did not recognize the termination of 
Spanish rule in Cuba and Puerto Rico. The desire to liberate 
the former island was the mainspring of the war, and the 
acquisition of the latter is a reasonable prize. 


PEACE ? 


Since we last wrote, 


the Senate has become a convert té the annexation of Hawaii, 
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which shows that the Imperial idea is growing in America, and the 
demand to retain the Philippines may become irresistible. If 
Spain has chastized Cuba with whips, she has chastized the 
Philippines with scorpions, and the American people will not be 
easily convinced of the equity of surrendering this group of islands 
to their cruel step-mother. If Spain is prepared to part with Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, peace could be made to-morrow, 
which is not the same thing as saying that it will be made. 


There is no doubt a lingering hope in Madrid that 

Mendy at the eleventh hour some international complica- 
tion may supervene which will break the fall of 

Spain, or at all events cover her collapse. The continued presence 
of the German squadron at Manila, to the manifest annoyance of 
the Americans, feeds this hope, which is also nourished by the 
frequent allusions in the Continental Press to the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, when a European combination, consisting of Russia, 
France, and Germany, intervened to rob triumphant Japan of 
the legitimate fruits of her defeat of China, the inference 
being that the same Concert, reinforced by Austria, will, 
at the psychological moment, declare that the future of the 
Philippines is a European, and not an American question. 
Although some such diplomatic movement may be stirring, we 
refuse to believe it can be more than an attempt. to bluff President 
McKinley, who, rightly or wrongly, is regarded on the Continent as 
a weak man. These Powers cannot be such fools as to seriously 
meditate treating the United States as they treated Japan. We 
can dismiss the Philippine Concert. If there is to be a “ develop- 
ment” it will take another direction. The recent announcement 
that Commodore Watson had been commissioned to take a 
squadron into the Mediterranean greatly fluttered the dovecotes 
of Europe, although the United States have a perfect right to 
extend their naval or military operations wherever they are 
most likely to fulfil their proper function, which is to 
terminate the war. Why, then, should Europe excite her- 
self over a natural and legitimate mancuvre? Simply be- 
cause the Mediterranean bristles with “questions” which may 
be precipitated into “crises” by the rude touch of a third party. 
There is, eg., the “ question” of Morocco, a country which Italy 
and Great Britain are pledged to defend against external aggres- 
sion, while France is prepared to pounce upon it at the first 
opportune moment, for which purpose she keeps 80,000 troops in 
Algiers. However, they could only reach their objective by sea, 
Then, again, there is the “question ” of Ceuta, which Spain might, 
in her present stiaits, seek to lease or mortgage to some strong Sea 
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Power to the intolerable detriment of British interests as repre- 
sented by Gibraltar. There is ample scope for trouble at the 
western end of the Mediterranean, and it is high time that our 


battleships ceased to circulate round the interesting island of 
Crete. 


It is not often that a nation lays itself open to such 

Me. VuTe’s crushing rebuke as that administered to Germany 

on 4th July by the United States Ambassador, or 

that diplomatists are able to wield a flail with the delicacy and 

deadliness of Mr. Andrew White. The occasion was the annual 

gathering at Leipsich of Americans resident in Germany to cele- 

brate Independence Day. The cause of the castigation was the 

contemptible attitude assumed by public opinion in Germany 

during the last few months towards the United States, which may 
be summed up in Pope’s line— 


‘* Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike.” 


Mr. White commenced by referring to the “very widespread, very 
deep, feeling of regret, and even of resentment, among Americans 
who have within the last few years passed most of their time in 
Germany, at what they believe to be the injustice of German 
popular feeling towards our country.” The Ambassador proceeded 
to express this “ resentment” in cogent and scathing terms which 
delighted his audience :— 


“It is said by them that there is throughout Germany a widespread, unreason- 
ing dislike, frequently amounting to hatred, of America and Americans ; that 
for some years there has been a determined effort throughout Germany to mis- 
represent and cry down not only everything done within our borders, but every 
product of our country; that every sort of petty occurrence or utterance on 
American soil has been magnified and represented as typical of American wicked- 
ness ; that the genius of letter-writers has been constantly exercised not only in 
distorting events which have occurred, but in inventing events which have not 
occurred ; that American statesmen of proven integrity have been represented as 
corrupt or animated by the lowest and most contemptible motives ; that every sort 
of malignant prophecy has been indulged in as regards the future of the country ; 
that especially since the beginning of difficulties between the United States and 
her present antagonists the feeling, aims, intentions, and actions of our Govern- 
ment and people have been grossly misrepresented ; that scattering utterances of 
scatter-brained Americans exercising neither authority nor influence in our 
country have been dwelt upon throughout Germany as showing the feeling of the 
American nation; that sensation articles of uninfluential journals have been 
paraded as the deliberate judgments of our people, while utterances by the respect- 
able and influential Press of the country, showing the best of feeling to Germany, 
have been passed over in silence; that in spite of the fact that Germans in 
America are welcomed and respected, deliberate attempts have been made to 
induce the German people to believe that there is throughout the United States 
a Deutschenhetze, a dislike of Germans and a desire to exclude them from our 
country, or to injure them ; that every item of news unfavourable to us has been 
received in Germany with widespread delight, and every item of news favourable 
to us has been received with evident regret ; that as a rule even the poor courtesy 
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of giving us our proper name has been denied us, and that we have been 
constantly and contemptuously alluded to as ‘ Yankees’; in short, that accusa- 
tions against us are constantly made which would be ludicrous, were it not that 
they are provoking for generations to come an era of bitter ill-feeling between 
the two nations.” 

The speaker declined to discuss these views, but dismissed them in 
the words of an eminent composer when told that certain people 
did not like his music “Qw’ importe au pommier ceux qui 
n’aiment pas les pommes?” He appealed rather “from the 
Germany which so many of our countrymen have pictured to 
themselves and are beginning to regard with aversion and hatred ” 
to the Germany he had known for forty years, and vouched that 
“whatever prejudices may affect any of the German people for a 
time we may confidently count upon the final supremacy among 
them of right reason and justice.” 


Having liberated his mind as a man, Mr. White 
resumed the Minister, and very properly rendered 
homage to the action of the German Government, 
which had observed “ full and strict neutrality, and this neutrality 
has been neither cold nor grudging.” He also asserted that 
“ whoever else in Germany may or may not understand the real 
import of the present struggle, and the questions bound up in it, 
the German Government understands those questions, and does 
justice to the motives of our Government.” Mr. White has been 
criticized by some of his own countrymen for indulging in what 
seems to them as an extravagant assertion. We cannot agree with 
this view. An Ambassador is bound, by the necessities of his 
position, to accept the statements formally made to him by the 
foreign Government to which he is accredited. Germany has 
overflowed, officially, with friendly assurances to both belligerents 
throughout the present “ unpleasantness.” Mr, White is strictly 
correct, in taking them seriously, otherwise international business 
would become impossible. At the same time, the German 
Emperor has made a point of expressing his indignation at 
American policy to all and sundry who have come across him, nor 
has he minced his language. Having recently appropriated the 
distant harbour of Kiao-Chau and the adjoining Chinese province 
as “compensation” for the murder of two missionaries, his 
Imperial Majesty was furious when the United States, having 
witnessed a loss of life in Cuba amounting to at least 200,000, 
decided to suppress an impossible scandal off her own coast ; he 
treated their humanitarianism as so much humbug, and declared 
they had no more right to interfere with Spanish rule in the West 
Indies than he to interfere with Swiss rule in Switzerland—an 
intervention, by the way, that would at once occur if it suited 
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German interests. The Emperor would like to organize a 
League to restrain a bumptious Republic from starting on a career 
of aggrandizement to the detriment of'old-established monarchies, 
but the materials for such a league were not forthcoming. Thus 
he has had to content himself with a minor operation. A squadron 
of seven ships was despatched to the Philippines, where there are 
no appreciable German interests. As German admirals never act 
without instructions we may assume, from subsequent events, 
that Admiral Dietrichs went to Manila Bay with a distinct 
hint to make himself “nasty” to the Americans. He seems to 
have loyally carried out this mandate, and has been a thorn in 
Admiral Dewey’s side for the last two months; so much so, that 
the Washington Government has been compelled to suppress or 
bowdlerize the latter’s despatches, for fear of over-exciting popular 
resentment in the States. The strained relations between the tavo 
Admirals culminated in the Jrene incident, on which the following 
extract from Admiral Dewey’s despatch was published :— 
“ Aquinaldo informed me that his troops had taken all Subig Bay 
except Isla Grande, which they were prevented from taking by the 
German man-of-war Irene. On July 7th, I sent the Raleigh and 
Concord there. They took the island, and about 1,300 men with 
arms and ammunition. No resistance was offered; the Jrene 
retired from the bay on their arrival.” The Admiral must surely 
have reported that it required a shot from one of the American 
ships to induce the withdrawal of the Jrene ! 


Germany, like other nations, acts with a single 
Her Purr tX® eye to her own interests, and her policy is usually 

far-seeing and firm. It is frequently an example 
to imitate, and always a pleasure to watch. But with regard to 
the Philippine Islands one asks oneself que diable allait elle faire 
dans cette galére, and no satisfactory answer has yet been given to 
the conundrum. She is supposed to have had two strings to her 
bow. In the first place there was the calculation that Spain would 
be far more successful than she has been, and that Admiral Dewey 
would ultimately find his position untenable, in which case the 
Americans would abstain from making a military conquest on the 
far side of the Pacific Ocean. The Philippines would consequently 
remain in Spanish possession, and the various disinterested little 
services Germany might have been able to render, in addition to 
the moral support of her fleet, would be rewarded by, at least, one 
coaling-station. Spain’s financial straits at the end of the war 
might even lead to some more substantial transaction. This 
expectation, which was founded on a complete miscalculation of 
the relative capacity of the combatants, has been disappointed, for 
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the Philippines seem to be passing out of Spain’s possession. 
Germany, therefore, falls back upon her second policy, which is to 
encourage the rebels, under their leader, Aquinaldo, to resist all 
“ American pretensions ” to the islands, and to constitute and pro- 
claim an absolutely independent Philippine Republic, with which 
the Imperial Government hopes to do at least as satisfactory 
business as might have been done with Spain. Apparently 
Aquinaldo is acting in this sense, and has formed a Government 
comprising himself as President, his brother as Minister of War, 
and General Trias as Minister of Foreign Affairs, which claims 
sovereignty over the whole Philippine group, and is “becoming 
restive under American restraint.” Germany is determined 
by hook or by crook to have a finger in the Philippine pie, 
and she usually accomplishes her object. Outsiders must re- 
member that owing to the great strength of the German vote in 
the States, which is a valuable and Conservative element, the 
politicians will leave no stone unturned to avoid friction with 
Germany. She has temporarily annoyed the American people, 
but she may eventually secure some pickings. 


Before our next number appears the advance 
pe Nite towards Khartoum of the combined British and 
Egyptian forces will have commenced from summer 
quarters in the Dongola and Berber Provinces, and we shall doubtless 
have many columns of descriptive writing by daily newspaper corre- 
spondents. Before, however, public attention is wholly centred in 
the sensational incidents of the campaign and in the sentiment 
founded on the recollection of Gordon’s martyrdom, we desire to 
impress on our readers that the defeat of the Dervishes and the 
downfall of Beggara misrule marks the commencement, not the 
last stroke, of Great Britain’s enterprise on the Upper Nile. The 
fighting of massed batteries and battalions will be over, most, if 
not all the British troops will be withdrawn to a more suitable 
climate, but the work of the British officers who serve the Khedive, 
and of his army, will be arduous for many along month. That 
work is to reoccupy all the lost provinces which a combination 
of Mahdism and of a certain British Government compelled Egypt 
to relinquish in the eighties. 


The first step after the recovery of Khartoum 

Kus rovE,, Obviously is to send gunboats—of which there are 
thirteen now available—up the Blue and White 

Niles with orders to their commanders to go as far as they can up 
these two rivers before they fall too low for navigation. Their re- 
tirement when the river beds dry up will not be misunderstood by 
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the natives, who, from childhood, have seen that sailing boats can 
only reach the remoter towns during the flood months of each year. 
The commanders of these reconnoitring expeditions must be given 
a free hand as to all their arrangements and must be followed by 
sailing boats—the huge gyassa or nuggar of the Lower Nile— 
carrying troops and food supplies from Khartoum. All that they 
need tell the inhabitants of the upper waters is that they will 
return again next year on the flood, and that meanwhile the people 
should resume the caltivation of their lands, as Dervish raids need 
no longer be feared, and every man, wife, and crop will in future 
be safe. When Abyssinian raids are anticipated the inhabitants 
should be armed for their defence and preying parties will soon 
cease to trouble them. It is highly improbable that an Abyssinian 
Army will be encountered on the Nile or on any of its tributaries, 
tor the Abyssinian, whose dwelling Nature has fixed on a plateau 
8,000 feet above sea-level, sickens in the Nile Valley. The Abys- 
sinian bugbear may.be at present dismissed from the minds of 
any Cabinet Minister who becomes uneasy when he contemplates 
a map of Africa and observes a contiguity of colour. 


The gunboat advance, backed by sailing craft, of 

Po aspeceall which we shall seize a large number at Khartoum, 
should be immediate, and boldly conceived. 

Those who have not seen three or four of our modern gunboats 
steaming in line ahead on an African river can have but a small 
conception of the sense of power which they impose on the wonder- 
ing native. They symbolize to him all that he hopes and fears 
from his God and his Devil. It is useful to impress the African 
mind on first acquaintance. When experience afterwards teaches 
that these gunboats are for the protection of the loyal native, his 
loyalty will be secured and he will be easy to govern. The White 
Nile detachment will find no physical difficulty in getting up the 
open water which extends 400 miles above Khartoum as far as 
Fashoda and beyond. We hope that no imaginary difficulties will 
be created by closet politicians. The gunboat’s business atter 
Fashoda will be to cut through the sudd and reach Beden as soon as 
possible. Beden is seventy miles below Duffilé, which is a British 
post held by detachments from Uganda, and thus for the first time 
in its marvellous history will the 3,300 miles of the Nile’s full length 
be patrolled or administered by officials whose ambition will be to 
promote the welfare of its millions of inhabitants. That these will 
be slow in grasping the fact that difficulties may arise, and 
some conflict, who can doubt? But British patience and tenacity 
of purpose will ultimately prevail. The natives who, for so many 
centuries, have made such industrious slaves and hard-fighting 
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mercenaries will, by the force of example and proper direction, 
learn to make the Nile into a commercial highway such as the 
Ganges has become under our authority. The first art the natives 
of the Upper Nile have to learn is that of boat-building. At 
present there is not a single native boat on Lake Albert Edward 
Nyanza, or on the open water between it and Duffilé. Property in 


boats has been too precarious hitherto to encourage the art of 
boat-building. 7 

The Prince of Wales has met with a most painful 
—_ °F and, many fear, really serious if not a disabling 

accident. It occurred on Monday, 18th July, at 
one of the Rothschild houses in Buckinghamshire, Waddesdon, 
where His Royal Highness had been staying for the Sunday. In 
coming down the slippery spiral staircase his foot slid, and in try- 
ing to recover himself he injured his left knee. The Prince hates 
being fussed, so he cheerfully persisted in returning to London, 
being carried to the train at Aylesbury Station in an ill-const icted 
chair, which partially collapsed, causing a further jar tv the 
damaged joint. He reached Marlborough House with a greatly 
swollen knee, and there ensued anxious consultations among 
doctors and surgeons—the Réntgen rays being enlisted. The 
knee-cap was pronounced to be fractured. The usual reassuring 
bulletins have been issued, but they have not allayed public 
anxiety as to the Heir-apparent’s condition. The Prince is evidently 
in for a prolonged restraint, which is in itself a severe strain 
upon a man of boundless activity. The possible effect upon his 
general health, even if there are no complications, is necessarily a 
matter of concern. Moreover, everyone is aware that the knee is 
a very sensitive joint, and that a fracture of the cap is liable to 
exceedingly disagreeable developments. So long as the swelling 
remains it is impossible to exactly locate the fragments or to reunite 
them, and there must be some risk of fever. Then, again, the 
necessary operation is, in itself, serious, and, although the royal 
patient knows no fear, the surgeons do not care to attempt it with- 
out administering chloroform, which the physicians seem inclined 
to disallow. Unless the operation is performed it is believed that 
the Prince of Wales is threatened with permanent lameness. That 
is why the nation is apprehensive in spite of the daily bulletins 
announcing that “His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
passed a good night and is making satisfactory progress.” The 
only redeeming feature of this deplorable accident is that it has 
again manifested the royal sufferer’s immense popularity among 
all classes of the community, who earnestly hope that he will be 
speedily restored to complete health and unimpaired activity. 
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Mr. Doughty, the Member for Grimsby, who was 
one of the handful of Radicals to gain seats at the 
Mr. Dovenry. -General Election of 1895, has created a consider- 
able sensation by renouncing his allegiance to his 
Party. In the middle of July he communicated this desire to his 
constituents in a letter which is believed to reflect the private 
opinions of no small section of the Opposition. He had 
received “strong complaints” for “not voting with Sir William 
Harcourt” on the Redmond resolution “declaring that Ireland 
had new financial grievances, and implying that she paid three 
millions per year in taxation more than she should pay, and that 
redress to that extent was desirable, with the inevitable result of 
imposing further taxation on this country amounting to three 
millions per year.” Having made “ a careful study of this subject ” 
he is “convinced that, instead of paying more than her share, she 
is most generously treated by the British Exchequer.” He argues 
thus :—“ It is a well-known fact that Ireland is a poor country. It 
is also a fact that some counties in England are equally poor. Our 
taxation, however, is not levied on geographical areas, but on in- 
dividuals. The simple question therefore to decide is: Do Irish- 
men as individuals in Ireland pay more taxation of any kind than 
individual British subjects living in any other part of the United 
Kingdom? The law in this respect is absolutely equal both in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. Individuals are taxed exactly on 
the same principles, both for direct and indirect taxation.” He 
lays the following figures before the people of Grimsby :— 
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‘¢ The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate shows that the taxes of Ireland for 
this year will produce £8,115,000. Of that amount £6,750,000 is spent in local 
services in that country, and only £1,350,000, or j,nd part of the common ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom will be borne by Ireland, whereas it is estimated 
that her fair proportion would be one-twentieth of the common expenditure. 
Further, a much larger share of the cost of local rates and charges in Ireland is 
borne by the Exchequer than local authorities receive in Great Britain, and the 
result has been that Irish ratepayers have been far more relieved of the increased 
cost of local charges than the ratepayers of Great Britain. Out of every pound 
expended on local services in this country the ratepayers pay 10s. 6d. and the 
British Exchequer contributes 9s. 6d., whereas in Ireland for similar purposes the 
Exchequer bears 13s. 6d. and the rates 6s. 6d. These figures do not include the 
large sums given to Ireland at various times for the construction of light railways 
and harbours and other Irish necessities, nor the £615,000 per year she is to re- 
ceive under the new Local Government Bill. Under these circumstances I respect- 
fully ask my constituents how [ could do other than support the Government in 
resisting thisdemand? The fact is, there is no financial ¢ grievance in Ireland that 
is not shared by the other parts of the United Kingdom.’ 


Mr. Doughty is “ most conclusively convinced,” by “the manu- 
facture of the new Irish grievance,” of the “impossibility of any 
English Party ever satisfying Irish Nationalist and Parnellite 
demands,” and “to one who thinks that the time has quite arrived 
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when the social needs of the rest of the United Kingdom should 
receive the attention of Parliament it is intensely discouraging to 
find some Liberal leaders attempting to maintain the alliance by 
pledging the Party to another Home Rule crusade.” 


; The Radical Member for Grimsby proceeds to 
a ae point out that 

SEPARATION. ‘‘ The Government have given, in fulfilment of their pledge, 
the major part of this Session to Irish affairs. They have 
passed through its principal stages the largest and most comprehensive Local 
Government Bill ever introduced into the House of Commons, placing the Irish 
electorate on the same popular basis as the English electorate. They have given 
the boroughs practically the same powers of control that English municipal 
authorities enjoy. They have removed every disability and given popular contrel 
in county government and in the Poor Law, and all other public bodies in Ireland 
will now enjoy the same advantages which English county authorities possess. 
In order to accomplish this peaceably, and in justice to every interest, they are 
giving £700,000 a year in relief of the local rates. Surely, therefore, if Home 
Rule means equal laws in local government for both countries and the management 
of Irish affairs by Irishmen, Ireland should now be satisfied. If it were the 
object of the Irish Members to obtain for their country local self-government, 
following all the rules of past experience they should be willing to give this Acta 
fair trial, and work contentedly and in harmony with the rest of the United 
Kingdom. They, however, boldly assert that this great measure does not in any 

sense satisfy their demands.” 


The scales have fallen from Mr. Doughty’s eyes and he is able to 
furnish his constituents with a remarkable appreciation of the true 
inwardness of the Nationalist movement :— 


‘* Butis it Home Rule that Irish Members desire, or is the ultimate object aimed 
at separation and alienation from thiscountry? From my observation and experi- 
ence in the House of Commons I regret to say that I axa driven to the latter con- 
clusion. On February 10th last Mr. John Redmond moved an amendment to the 
Address declaring that the demand of Ireland was for an ‘independent Parlia- 
ment, and an executive responsible thereto.’ Sir William Harcourt remarked 
that such a proposal meant separation from this country, while the Members sitting 
on the Irish Benches supported this demand and many do not disguise their aim 
and intention to be absolutely separate. On every occasion that foreign compli- 
cations have arisen, whether in America, Africa, or China, Irish Members have 
expressed their delight, and only a few days ago one of their most prominent 
leaders declared in the House of Commons that if the Irish could prevent it there 
should be no good understanding tantamount to an alliance of interest beiween 
Great Britain and America. In view of these facts, I cannot conceive how any 
English Party desiring to maintain the unity and prosperity of the Empire can 
commit themselves to another Home Rule Bill. If this impossible policy is to be 
pursued, it cannot be surprising that men desirous of doing some useful public 
work should turn their attention to strengthening the Liberal Unionist Party, 
hoping thereby tofurther some of the measures in which they are interested.” 


We make no apology for giving one more extract from this highly 
significant missive :— 


‘For my part I feel bound to inform my constituents, that lam not prepared to 
waste years of my life in ploughing the sand and beating the air in the hope some 
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time of putting in power a Party to introduce a Home Rule Bill and to hold office 
during the pleasure of Irish Members, who amongst themselves are in hopeless 
division. I respectfully ask those who are interested in the continued prosperity 
of our trade, in the maintenance of the unity of the British Empire, in the happi- 
ness and improvement of our people, to weigh carefully the question whether it 
is not wiser to aim at such useful reform as can be accomplished by those who have 
the power, rather then enter into years of fruitless struggle in order to establish 
a Government the main plank in whose platform will be to assist Irish Members 
one step farther towards separation from this country. In the present condition 
and future prospects of foreign affairs, it is most essential that whichever Party 
is in power should be in an independent position, and should possess the confi- 
dence of the people of Great Britain. A Party occupying office merely by the 
will of the Irish Members would, in my opinion, be a source of serious weak- 
ness to this country. It is well known that I am not a ‘little Englander,’ 
and am deeply attached to maintaining and developing the British Empire 
abroad, for, assuredly, upon it depends the expansion of our trade in the 
future, and the employment and improvement of our people, and I can support 
no policy that would weaken that position.” 


Mr. Doughty concluded by leaving his future position “to the 
judgment of those concerned.” 


One would have expected Mr. Doughty’s challenge 
RELUCTANT to be taken up with alacrity by a Party which 
RADICALS. ; 

professes to be growing stronger from day to day, 

when given a brilliant opportunity of vindicating the faith that is 
alleged to be in them. As a matter of fact, they were far from 
eager, and an influential section of the local Radicals were anxious 
that the rebel should continue to sit in spite of his abandonment 
of Home Rule. Mr. Doughty, however, followed up his letter by 
applying for the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, the 
formula for resigning a seat, and subsequently met his constituents 
at the Grimsby Town Hall. Here the anxiety of the Party to 
avoid a contest was painfully manifest, and a leading Radical 
Alderman significantly enquired whether Mr. Doughty, “if given 
a free hand in regard to Home Rule,” would support the “current 
measures of reform advanced by the Liberal Party.” The Member 
shrewdly replied that, “until the Liberal Party dropped Home 
Rule out of their programme he had done with the Liberal Party.” 
With regard to Home Rule he expressed himself with perfect 
candour. “He was willing to admit that when elected to Parlia- 
ment (1895) he promised to vote for a measure of Home Rule. 
He was there to-night to tell his constituents that he had altered 
his mind, and was not ashamed of his convictions. Ireland was 
put on the same level as the remainder of the United Kingdom 
by the Local Government Act. The object of the Irish Members 
was to effect a separation from Great Britain.” The reluctant 
Radicals of Grimsby find themselves forced into a fight for which 
they have no stomach, while the political world is provided with 
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the most interesting by-election of the last three years. Mr. 
Doughty, of course, champions his own cause, and will presumably 
be supported by the Unionists; while his opponent is said to be 
a strong local Radical. As good partisans we should naturally 
enjoy seeing our opponents put into a hole, were they not in so 
many holes already. The so-called Liberal Party is, in fact, so 
utterly disorganized and demoralized that its worst enemies 
cannot wish to see it in a worse plight. Moreover, the inepti- 
tude of Her Majesty’s Opposition has a detrimental effect upon 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. If the former could 
only pull itself together, it would brace up the latter to the general 
good of the nation. But Sir William Harcourt does not pro- 
vide his followers with serious leadership or settled convictions, 
so we may expect to see continued manifestations of Doughtyism, 
and a general decadence on both sides of the House. Political dry- 
rot is a contagious disease. 
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Ir the future of Russia be readable by the light of her past history, 
there is ample assurance that her almost invariable diplomatic 
successes will continue to present a sharp contrast to the mis- 
carriage of her adventures in war by land and sea. In view of 
recent events it is needless to recapitulate the run of good fortune 
attained by Russian diplomacy during the present century. Europe 
rings with its fame. The astuteness and brilliancy of Russian 
diplomacy fills the air. To hear unfavourable criticisms of the 
effectiveness of Russian foreign policy one must go to Russia— 
and then one hears but a whisper. 

On the field of action, however, where the exertion of organized 
force is the dominant factor, the history of Russia records an almost 
unbroken series of defeats. In the war with Sweden, Peter was 
totally defeated by Charles XII. at Narva. It is true that the tables 
were turned nine years later at Pultowa; but Pultowa is almost the 
solitary victory carrying with it political consequences and terri- 
torial aggrandizement that can be credited to the Russian Army 
during two centuries. In 1711 Peter the Great and his army 
crossed the Pruth, were surrounded by the Turks, and only escaped 
by the energy of the Empress Catherine. In 1774 the Cossacks 
rebelled unsuccessfully, but the causes that led to the outbreak 
are by no means extinct, although their operation takes effect in 
other portions of the empire and among a different people. In 
1796 Russia was unsuccessful in her war with Persia. As an ally 
in the coalition against France, Russia was defeated at Austerlitz. 
She was beaten by the Turks near Cilicia in 1809; vanquished 
at Smolensko and at Borodino in August and September, 1812, by 
the French; in October, 1812, the approach of winter prevented 
Napoleon from following up his previous achievements, but he 
was within an ace of success, and if he had undertaken the inva- 
sion of Russia earlier in his career, when in the prime of his 
strength and activity, there is little doubt that he would have 
succeeded in dictating terms of peace in the Kremlin, a spot 
which has since rung with the strains of the Marseillaise. If 
Alexander I. entered Paris victoriously in 1813 it was not as the 
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result of any feat of Russian arms. In 1840 an expedition against 
Khiva failed to achieve success. In the Hungarian War Russian 
assistance was given to Austrian rule, and the Hungarians were 
defeated by the Austro-Russian troops in June and July, 1849 ; 
but here Russia had an ally and obtained nothing as the result of 
her interference. The English and the French defeated Russia in 
1855 ; but she regained, by a diplomatic stroke in 1871, everything 
lost by war in 1854-55. Enthusiasm for Bulgaria led to the 
declaration of war in April, 1877, which ended in the declaration 
of peace at St. Stefano in 1878. By the time the Russians had 
lost 80,435 men, had successfully crossed the Balkans, and spent 
£120,000,000 sterling, there were not ten thousand trained men 
left as reserve had it, been decided to occupy Constantinople in 
the teeth of the English Fleet. The last Russo-Turkish War is 
perhaps the most conspicuous example in the whole of Russian 
history of the inadequacy of the results obtained when she exerts 
her physical strength. The absorption of the Khanates may be 
adduced as telling against the accuracy of the statement that 
Russia is unlucky or unskilled in war. A moment’s examination, 
however, disposes of this objection. Samarcand was taken by 
Kaufmann in 1868, but an expedition against Khiva failed in 1840, 
while the fusion of Bokhara, Turkestan, Khiva, and Khokan with 
the rest of her Central Asian provinces, although there had been 
heavy fighting in the first instance, was rather due to the affinity 
of Orientals for a race itself half Oriental than to the effect of 
military prowess. The suppression of the Polish rising in 1863, and 
the rebellion in the Caucasus in the succeeding year, can scarcely 
be counted as among the more glorious traditions clustering round 
the Russian standard. The storming of the Turkoman stronghold 
of Geok Tepe in January, 1881, has attracted more attention than 
it deserves because of the matchless courage and picturesque 
personality of Michael Dmitrievitch Scobeleff, who, in addition 
to being a great soldier, was one of the recognized leaders of the 
aggressive and militant wing of the Panslavist agitation. 

With such a record in war, Russia seriously aspires to dominion 
in Asia, to the mastery of Europe, and to become suzerain of 
the world. For a hundred years supremacy in Asia has been 
wielded by England. Russia now proposes to supplant her. I 
have listened to a company of Russian generals gravely discussing 
the future Russian name of Calcutta. One group considered that 
Nicolaieff would be the Appropriate name when the Eagles of 
Russia float over the Hooghly. Others, mindful of Scobeleft’s 
services to the Panslavist cause, considered that a memorial of the 
victor of Geok Tepe and the conqueror of Osman Pasha should be 
created by substituting the name of Scobeleff for that of Calcutta. 
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If the maintenance of the British position in Asia were to be 
settled by diplomacy or by the effusion of ink the prospect for 
this country is gloomy. It is, however, in the last degree unlikely 
that the question of who is to be master in Asia will be determined 
by despatches, protocols, or parchment. When the inevitable col- 
lision between the Slav and the Anglo-Saxon takes place, and the 


_ great issue of constitutional government and freedom of trade against 


military despotism and aggravated protection is fought out to a 
finish, the shock to the Russian civil and military system will be 
greater than any she has yet had to endure. If we credit the 
current impression, Russia is invulnerable. One Cabinet Minister 
has recently said as much. Her homogeneity, the blind faith and 
docility of the mass of her people, and the advanced state of her 
military preparations are held to be such that no European Power 
can successfully cope with Russia. The arrogant tone of Russian 
newspapers, inspired by the officials of Monsieur Goremykine’s 
department and by the heads of the Asiatic department in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, is growing every month. Even English 
Ministers appear to accept the Russians at their own exaggerated 
valuation. The Slavs are no less boastful than the Latins. Press- 
men in St. Petersburg are as addicted to yellow journalism as Mr. 
Hearst or Mr. Pulitzer of New York. Intoxicated by their diplo- 
matic successes, Russians forget their failures in war. 

Before the struggle with Turkey in 1877 it was generally foretold 
in Russia that the campaign was to be a picnic. It lasted a year, 
depreciated the rouble by more than a third, and ruined Russian 
finance until the French consented to submit to an operation for 
the transfusion of her life-blood—for the sake of an alliance where 
one loved and the other permitted affection. In the course of 
several visits to Russia, where I have had opportunities of seeing 
below the surface, I have come to the conclusion, with all deference 
to those who now regard Russia as Englishmen regarded France in 
1804, that the Russian terror is a bogey. In the first place, the 
Slavonians have no leader—certainly no Napoleon. The young 
Tsar has not shown himself to be a king of men. He began to 
take interest in foreign affairs when Lord Salisbury met his 


_ Majesty at Balmoral to the disquiet of the great Tchinovniks. 


Since then steps have been taken to divert Imperial attention 
and devote it to lesser things than Anglo-Russian relations. 
He is continually surrounded by a zereba of detail and enticed 
from affairs of State by organized diversions. Government in 
Russia does not really rest in Imperial hands. The young 
Emperor is the instrument of stronger minds; no matter if 
they quarrel among themselves. Moreover, his lineage on the 
Romanoff side would not conduce to healthy judgment or to sober 
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and statesman-like conduct even if he enjoyed real power. The 
ancestry of this Russian Emperor is a sinister story of accumu- 
lated horrors. His father died in the arms of a thaumaturgist— 
Father John of Cronstadt. His grandfather was assassinated in 
the public streets. His great-grandfather, overwhelmed with 
Crimean disasters, is generally believed to have ended his own life. 
The Emperor Paul was murdered in 1801, while Catherine II., his 
mother, who was a great sovereign and extended Russian territories 
on all sides, was not a personage likely to transmit to her posterity 
the qualities that make either for orderly life or world-wide sway. 
Her husband, Peter III., was supposed to have been murdered. Ivan 
VI. was immured in a dungeon for eighteen years and murdered, 
while Peter II., the Tsar of 1727, and the successor of Catherine L, 
whose first husband was killed on the day of her marriage with 
Peter the Great, was deposed. Such is the family history of the 
reigning Romanoft. 

There is no Napoleon on the Russian throne. General Kuropat- 
kine, War Minister, however enlightened and resolute, has enormous 
difficulties to contend with, and little is known of him outside the 
seat of his late Government in Siberia. Russia, to use the Yankee 
phrase, has bitten off more than she can chew for a long time to 
come. She has no middle-class from which to draw honest and 
capable administrators, while the human material with the higher 
brain qualities necessary for the administration of vast territories 
in times of peace, still more for the organization of the operations 
of war on the largest scale ever yet seen on earth, is almost 
wholly wanting. The ablest Russian subjects are admittedly the 
Jews; but Jews of the Pale are persecuted by Holy Russia, 
nominally in revenge for Jewish participation in the greatest 
tragedy of all history, but really because the Tchinovniks are wide 
awake to the fact that if the Jews were educated and were allowed 
the right of entry to all parts of the Empire and to every depart- 
ment of the civil and military services, eight years would not 
elapse before an assiduous, temperate, patient, intellectual, and 
resolute Jew would occupy every place worth having in the civil 
and administrative services of the Empire. 

Since there is no educated middle-class whose sons can be. 
trusted to govern honestly half a province on a pittance, as eleven 
hundred white men rule nearly three hundred millions of people in 
India, it follows that the real interests of Russia palpably lie in the 
direction of peace, not of war: So far as my observations, reading, 
and conversations enable me to judge, there is no nation in Europe 
with a more vital interest in the preservation of peace during the 
next twenty years than Russia herself. Peace during the next five 
years is not only essential to her welfare, but if Russia were to risk 
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a conflict with any European nation, especially with England, the 
strain upon her administrative services would quickly reveal to an 
astonished Europe the feet of clay now obscured by the sparkle and 
coruscations of a brilliant diplomacy. In the Far East, that is in 
Amour and Primorskaya, the area on which any war with Britain 
or Japan would be partially fought out, there dwells a population 
of a quarter of a million of Russian subjects. Provisions for these 
people and for the convict island of Saghalien are sent all the way 
from Odessa through the Suez Canal. The expense of equipping 
an army with its commissariat and transport and sending it by sea 
to the Far East is a task to which the vaunted Russian power would 
be unequal. Even if transport were forthcoming, and the troops 
or their stores ever got through the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, 
nothing could save them, for the British Fleet is stronger in fact 
than it is on paper. All the military stores, commissariat, and 
army for the Far East are drawn from Moscow, Kieff, Petersburg, 
Odessa, and Nicolaieff. Until the Trans-Siberian Railway is 
finished every ounce of these reinforcements must travel by sea. 
If the Suez Canal were blocked the Russian armies for the Far 
East must pass round the Cape of Good Hope, or march 1,950 
miles in East Siberia. 

The Russian Government has no financial credit for such an 
enterprise as this. Nothing but the ignorance of the population, 
which the Government does its utmost to maintain, prevents the 
formation and expression of a public opinion on the subject, the in- 
fluence of which Russian Ministers are themselves the last to deny. 

The cost of the Siberian Railway proper up to the end of the last 
year has been nearly £33,000,000 sterling, the mileage completed 
being 2,540. This gives an average of £12,800 a mile, and the 
most difficult sections of the work are not yet begun. The cost of 
the completed line will scarcely be less than £14,000 a mile, without 
including the Manchurian line and the other railway schemes in 
China, which are likely to remain on paper much longer than is 
anticipated by English alarmists. Mr. A. R. Colquhoun tells us 
that the Trans-Siberian Railway was opened to Kansk last October, 
a distance of 4,323 versts, and a further section of some 350 miles 
will be opened to Irkutsk this autumn. Thence to Vladivostok, or 
some other point on the Pacific, will be about 1,600 miles. The 
rate of building has been recently about 450 miles yearly. The 
chief physical difficulties will be encountered east of Irkutsk. 
The works can be pushed on from both ends, and the main line to 
the Pacific will, it is expected, be completed within four years’ time. 
The Southern Manchurian line (to Port Arthur) could be com- 
pleted within six years’ time. 

The scarcity of capable, experienced, and trustworthy adminis- 
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trators is not only due to popular ignorance stimulated and 
encouraged by the Russian Government, but also to the active 
measures adopted by the Tsar’s Ministers towards the ablest, most 
prolific, and adaptable race in Russia. There is only one Govern- 
ment in the world which takes into its own hands the persecution 
of the Jews. Outside Russia, Jew hatred is a matter with which 
Governments have no direct concern. In the Empire of the Tsar 
it is otherwise. Jew-baiting is a matter of high State policy, and 
the Russian Government justify themselves by the plea of necessity. 
The canker in the Russian body politic, caused by the exclusion of 
the Jewish element from the public services, except in the lowest 
ranks, is sufficiently important to affect the future of Russia. Taken 
as a whole, the Russian Jews are more intellectual, temperate, in- 
dustrious, and supple than the Slavonians. Jews are now forbidden 
to settle in Siberia, and while the transportation of political criminals 
to the Asiatic dominions of the Tsar is about to cease, the whole brunt 
of the responsibility of Administration is thrown upon Russian 
officers who, man for man, are less efficient and less trustworthy 
than Englishmen holding similar posts in India or Egypt. The 
antidotes of education and equality prescribed by Western writers 
have nothing to recommend them to Russian Ministers. Instinct 
for self-preservation, not stupid barbarity, dictates the policy by 
which the Jews are treated as outlaws, condemned to illiteracy, and 
are regarded as potential insurgents. This traditional policy of 
Russia in refusing to accord equality or permit education among 
the Jews carries with it inherent disadvantages. In the first place, 
the Jew is increasing far more rapidly than the Slav. 

The first complete census of the Russian Empire was taken in 
February, 1897. The figures are not yet complete, but the Central 
Statistical Commission of the Minister of the Interior annually 
publish figures of the rate of increase of the Russian population 
which demonstrate the overwhelming importance of the Jewish 
question to the ruler and people of Russia. 

In most of the text books published on the subject of the Jewish 
population in the world the number of Jews in Russia is greatly 
underrated. The late Sir Robert Morier, G.C.B., as British 
Ambassador for many years at St. Petersburg, gave much attention 
to the subject. In 1891 he expressed his opinion to me that the 
Jewish population in Russia was about five and a quarter millions, 
the figures being arrived at by the triple statistics of birth-rate, 
death-rate, and conscription. ‘The totals of the deaths, births, and 
marriages of the various religions in European Russia now supply 
the absolute data. These figures have been elaborated by Mr. E. J. 
Dillon.* The figures of the birth and death-rates, when compared, 

* Fortnightly Review, January, 1898. 
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establish the ratio between the two. For every 100 Russian Jews 
who died during the decade ending 1892 the number born was 
171-42. The number of orthodox Christians per cent. born in 
Russia during the same period was only 138-14 per cent. This 
superior fecundity of the Jewi:.a race is attributable to the universal 
practice of marriage and of the phenomenally low death-rate. Four 
hundred and seven orthodox Russian infants died out of every 1,000. 
Only 232 Jewish children died out of the same number. But these 
figures do not really indicate the rapidity with which the Jewish 
population is growing. Military service is immensely unpopular 
among the Jews, and they resort to many devices in order to free their 
sons from liability to serve. One method is the concealment of 
the birth of their children, and the number of Jews is therefore 
greater, and the actual death-rate lower, than the official statistics 
show. 

Both in Russia and Roumania the Jewish element is better fitted 
for the struggle for existence than any of the Christian sects. The 
devotion bestowed by Jewish parents on their children, the respect 
and tenderness paid to women during the critical events of their 
family life, enable the Jewish element in Poland to increase twice 
as rapidly as the Christian sects. One-third of the population of 
Warsaw is Jewish, but the Hebrew increase is equal to that of the 
Christians who form two-thirds of the population. The more Jews 
there are in a city the smaller the death-rate among children. In 
Warsaw the Jews are one-third of the population, and the deuth-rate 
of a thousand children during the first year of their lives is only 
187. In Moscow, where the Jews are only 2 per cent., the death- 
rate of infants is 391.* 

The Russian people, with the exception of the Jews, have the 
highest birth-rate and the highest death-rate of all the peoples of 
Europe. Of all the races and religious faiths professed in Russia, 
the Jewish element is the most fruitful. In the cities and towns 
of the sixteen provinces which constitute the Jewish Pale the 
Israelitish increase is four times more rapid than that of their 
Christian fellow-subjects. Their net annual increase amounts to 
714 as compared with that of all the Christian denominations, 
which is only 17 souls. Their annual increase appears to amount 
to 80,000 a year,a rate which will continue to increase in the 
absence of pestilence, famine, or extermination. 

The Russians are a kindly people, and there is no desire to treat 
the Jews more hardly than circumstances require. On two things, 


* Reclus states that the Jewish element in Hungary has increased by eight 
times its number during the past hundred years. During the years 1868-1870 the 
death-rate of the various religions in Budapest was :—Among Catholics, 48-0 ; 
Calvinists, 33°7 ; Lutherans, 46°6 ; and Jews only 18-2 per thousand souls. 
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however, the Government are resolved. So far as the operation of 
law and the exertion of force enable them to do so, the Jews, as a 
mass, will be kept apart from the bulk of the Russian people; and, 
secondly, the Russian Tchinovniks from top to bottom will not sign 
the death-warrant of their own supremacy by enabling the Jews to 
train their intellects. Since, however, as I have shown, the Jewish 
element in Russia is better equipped for the struggle for life than 
any of the Christian sects, and since the Jewish increase is four times 
more rapid than that of their Christian fellow-subjects, it follows as 
a necessary consequence that the Jewish trouble now brewing in 
the Pale already menaces the future of Russia. The present 
Minister of the Interior informed me last year that the Jewish 
problem was insoluble. Problems insoluble to officials, when they 
relate to bread-and-butter, have a way of solving themselves. 

It is only fair to say that in the highest quarters a better 
standard of public virtue exists to-day compared with that of 
five-and-twenty years ago. In those days the bribery of a Russian 
Minister was not uncommon, ‘To-day the standard, if not so high 
as that of an English Cabinet or German Ministry, is at least as 
good as that attained by the elected rulers of France and Spain. 
There was a time not so very long ago when a Russian Minister 
would expect, and even occasionally ask for, a commission or 
present in connection with any contract or license granted by his 
departinent. Nothing of the kind is done now, but officials below 
the rank of Minister, as a class, cannot yet be said to comply with 
Burke’s estimate of the chastity of honour or to feei a stain like a 
wound. The way in which bribery is accomplished is not by 
vulgar methods. The intermediaries, who are generally Jews, have 
carried the practice of influencing authority to the limits of a high 
art. Some of the companies recently formed with English capital 
to work Russian products could if they choose tell queer stories 
as to their experiences in getting a footing in the country and as to 
the methods of working their.concessions when they have obtained 
them. Many of the officials are too high-minded to take a vulgar 
bribe, but they do not find that their honour is compromised 
if at a game of wint or bridge with the agent of a would-be 
concessionaire the score chalked on the green baize of the card- 
table at the close of play should show them to be heavy and 
invariable winners. Another type of Russian Tchinovnik, often a 
man in high position, is insensible to pecuniary temptations so far 
as he himself is concerned, but he is not unwilling to permit a wife 
or a daughter to receive a tribute of admiration and respect in the 
shape of an annual gift of a valuable piece of jewelry. A third 
class, who would scorn the idea of touching a direct cash subsidy, 
will pointedly admire a valuable pair of horses or a handsome 
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drosky in such a way that the gift of an equipage complete in 
all particulars is a natural consequence of a desire on both sides 
to maintain good relations, while saving the face of the official 
implicated. Passing to a lower class of officials, bribery is nearly 
universal, because the miserable stipends paid by the Administra- 
tion leave, to married men at all events, a choice between 
starvation and corruption. The example set to the subaltern 
officials by those in high places is faithfully reproduced. The half 
Oriental nature of the Russian is partly displayed by the variety of 
the devices by which the incomes of the official class are enhanced 
by the contributions of the governed. The effect of the general 
official corruption is not visible on the surface. Even the grossest 
abuse of public trust rarely reaches the newspapers. A recent case 
of fraud by an Admiral in the South of Russia in connection with 
the coal supply of the Black Sea Fleet was allowed to leak out. 
Publicity is such cases is the exception. The consequence, how- 
ever, of the corruption so prevalent in the Russian service is a 
deterioration in the executive strength of the Administration, 
especially in distant parts of the Empire, and it is probable that 
the comparative failure of Russia in warlike operations during the 
last two hundred years—which is certainly due to no want of courage 
or of brain-power—may be partly attributable to the looseness 
in financial matters traditional in the Russian services. If this be 
so in the past, the future antagonist of Russia may fairly reckon on 
a potent ally in the lapse of Russian officials from the paths of virtue. 
Hundreds of cases will assuredly occur on the outbreak of war and 
the mobilization of the army and navy, in which the Administra- 
tion will break down solely in consequence of the past dishonesty 
of the officials. It is not necessary in recognizing the prevalence 
of Russian corruption that Englishmen should pharisaically thank 
God that they are better than those other men. Pepys’ Diary 
shows that the state of morals of public servants in Russia to-day 
is identical with that of English officials of the Stuart era. Mr. 
Pepys himself records the fact that he studies arithmetic for the 
simple purpose of making a bit on his own account out of the 
wood he buys for the Government. The moral fibre of Admiralty 
officials in the time of James II. and William and Mary was not 
improved until a much later date. With education and the spread 
of ideas Russians may become more honest, but the break down of 
the great Russian spending departments in the next great war in 
which she is engaged, as the direct consequence of the laxity of her 
public servants, is as certain as anything can be that has not 
actually happened. The Minister of the Interior himself told me 
last year that the payment of the wages of the labourers employed 
on the Siberian Railway was a matter that anxiously engaged his 
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attention. Continual complaints reached him that the money set 
aside for the payment of a contract never reached the labourers. 
It is true that the blame for this was attributed to the Jewish 
contractors, but there is no reason to believe that the vice of dis- 
honesty in the Russian Empire is monopolized by the descendants 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Another disintegrating influence in Russia, fraught with ominous 
consequences in the future, is the growing poverty of the ignorant 
Russian peasantry. The denudation of forest in the Volga Valley, 
and, in fact, throughout the whole of the centre and South, has had 
for its effect the diminution of the rainfall and the impoverishment 
of the soil. Scarcity is almost continuous even in the black soil 
districts; famine is always on the horizon, and every few years the 
spectre of want enters the doorway of millions of Russian homes. 
Much of the soil in European Russia, vast as it is, is rapidly be- 
coming exhausted. When death comes the peasant accepts it with 
Oriental patience. His faith is sublime. Call it superstition or 
belief, the qualities of endurance and patience under suffering are, 
in the Moujik, pathetic in the extreme. The minor key, the note 
of sadness which oppresses the Western observer from the moment 
he enters Russia, is maintained by the constant suffering of the igno- 
rant peasantry. Their ignorance is the bed-rock upon which the 
executive power of the Empire is built. “Ignorance and Empire” is 
the Russian equivalent, of “ Imperium et Libertas.” This ignorance 
is beginning to be invaded. Even twenty years ago large masses of 
the peasantry believed that all foreigners were of the same race. 
After the last Turkish War, when numbers of prisoners were sent 
into the interior of Russia, everybody not a Russian was supposed to 
be a Turk. I myself have been taken for a Turk in a small Russian 
village. This ignorance is disappearing, however, slowly. Every 
verst of telephone or telegraph wire erected, of railway laid down, 
and every manufactory established, produces its educational effect. 
Industrialism, long feared, has begun, and assists the process. Even 
the army is leavened with new ideas. The soldiery have now heard 
of France and of the French Army. Liberal and revolutionary 
ideas connected with France filter through the by-ways of Russian 
thought and reach the peasantry through the time-expired soldiers, 
Unknown to their rulers, the peasantry are being slowly and surely 
leavened with the yeast of Western thought. Not rapidly, it is 
true; but as the Romans perished after enervating contact with the 
vices and charms of Greece, so the life-blood of Russia as it flows 
in her veins is silently infected with the microbe of unrest insepar- 
able from the French character. It is true that all Europe lies 
between France and Russia, but nothing can prevent the gradual 
absorption of French ideas. Tens of thousands of the Russian 
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peasantry begin to long for light. Strange religions, eccentric and 
fanatical sects, many of them secret societies, are the results of 
this unrest. The ignorance of the peasantry is not a foundation 
upon which the Russian Empire can build for ever. It is not 
probable that in the long run a people ignorant as horses will 
succeed in holding down the educated nations of the earth 
by a combination of brute strength and imported brains. A 
gradual process of mental enlightment is involved in the vast 
schemes now favoured by the present “advisers” of the obliterated 
Tsar. These projects require for their fulfilment the services of 
an educated as well as an ambitious, prolific, and a faithful 
people. Russia is, therefore, in this dilemma. If she consents to 
educate the peasantry the despotic system is doomed. If she 
refuses and maintains the present system of organized ignorance, 
the light will enter through illicit windows and the necessary 
consequence will still ensue. The Jews may play a great part in 
this act of the drama when the partition of Poland is avenged. 
Recent Russian legislation on the subject of the liquor traffic 
indicates an uneasiness in the administrative sphere which is only 
too well founded on facts. Possibly the England of a hundred 
years ago had little to teach the Russia of to-day on the subject of 
sobriety. Even at the beginning of the present century in England 
the host claimed it as his due that guests should drink until they 
could drink no longer. It was a common practice at English 
dinner parties for a servant to loosen the neck-cloths of plethoric 
diners that they might drink more copiously and with less danger 
than if their throats were apoplectically swathed. The state of 
drunkenness in England in the last century finds a parallel 
in Russia to-day, the only difference being that the habit of 
inebriety, which steadily diminishes with the spread of educa- 
tion and the consequent softening of manners, shows little sign 
of diminution in Russia. The village assemblies have become 
worse than they were in the days of serfage. Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace declares that almost any communal decision 
may be obtained by “treating the Mir,” that is to say, by sup- 
plying a certain amount of védka. Alcoholism is prevalent in 
Russia to-an extent unparalleled in other countries. High and 
low, rich and poor, drink to excess. Liver and kidney troubles are 
common among all classes. Nor is there the sense of shame in being 
overcome with strong drink which obtains in Western countries. I 
have heard a young guardsman apologize to a lady at an Embassy 
reception, in the hearing of a dozen guests, by saying that the 
reason why he had not kept an appointment with her to which he 
was pledged was that he was drunk the night before. The drunken- 
ness in the army, navy, and administrative services is prodigious, 
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and although the average Russian can undoubtedly consume more 
raw spirit than any other white man, the effect of the drinking 
habits of the Russians, in the event of collision with a first-class 
Power, will be shown here and there in the engine-rooms of battle- 
ships and in the conning towers of cruisers, in the incapacity of 
squadron commanders and engineers in the field, and in the absence 
ot smart co-operation between the various departments concerned 
in the mobilization of the Russian army, navy, transport and 
commissariat services. I cannot close this part of the subject 
without referring to the practice of drinking matches which still 
prevail, not only in private society, but in the army and navy. If 
the real strength of a nation is intimately connected with its moral 
fibre, the drawback of general inebriety may fairly be counted as 
one of the disintegrating influences that will tell against Holy 
Russia the next time she is engaged in a conflict with a sober first- 
class Power. When Rudyard Kipling’s Dirkovitch, in his cups, 
told his “ fellow-soldiers glorious—true friends and hospitables,” of 
the White Hussars, that the seventy million Slavs have done 
nothing, not one thing, he added: “Here, you old peoples, we 
have done nothing in the world—out here. All our work is to do, 
and it shall be done, old peoples, get a—way.” With admirable 
point Mr. Rudyard Kipling makes Dirkovitch fall asleep when he 
had thus spoken. 

To recapitulate. The future of Russia, so long as she keeps the 
peace and limits her disputes with other nations to the field of 
diplomacy, may possibly be prosperous and bright, but if her 
unwieldly Empire should be plunged into the hazard of war, the 
ignorance and superstition of her people, the corruption and 
inebriety of her Administrators, the absence of a master-mind in 
the Tsar, or of an educated middle class, her alienation of the Jews, 
and her slipshod unreadiness for vast combinations at a distance, 
are more likely to result in a humiliating and perhaps ridiculous 
collapse than in the establishment of universal dominion over the 
civilized world. 
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M. CAVAIGNAC’S VINDICATION OF CAPTAIN 
DREYFUS. 


A few days after the condemnation of Cuptain Dreyfus, in 
December, 1894, the Governor of the prison (Commandant Forzinetti) 
in which the accused was imprisoned stated: ‘The Captain is 
certainly innocent, and he was deemed guilty simply because he was 
a Jew.” 

I sHaLL attempt no apology for recurring to the Dreyfus question, 
although it has already been discussed in two successive numbers 
of this Review,* and was pronounced to have been “ buried ” by the 
emphatic asseverations of the French Minister of War, M. Cavaignac, 
when expounding the policy of the incoming Brisson Cabinet to 
the Chamber of Deputies on July 7th. As aspeaker, M. Cavaignac 
unquestionably achieved a signal Parliamentary triumph. His sen- 
tences were punctuated with frantic cheers, his opponents were 
reduced to ignominious silence, and the least harmonious assembly 
in the world forthwith decided by the overwhelming majority 
of 572 votes to 2, to distinguish the orator by placarding the 
oration throughout the communes of France. The War Office 
had effected a grand coup de thédtre, and a pestilential agitation 
received its quietus. ‘The country prepared to recover her equani- 
mity. It was noted at the moment—and the episode gathers some 
significance from subsequent events—that the Premier, M. Henri 
Brisson, did not partake of the general jubilation, but seemed 
rather inclined to pour cold water on the excited Chamber. He 
dared to deprecate the proposal to placard the victorious utterance 
of his brilliant colleague, and suggested that the motion to that 
effect should be withdrawn, on the curious ground that, even if 
unanimously carried,” it argued a want of “ reciprocal confidence.” 
Whether he felt the speech sounded better than it would read, or 
was inspired by a tender solicitude for the ‘‘ Dreyfusards””—towards 
whom he is suspected of “leanings”—did not transpire. His 
objection was summarily dismissed and M. Cavaignac’s statement 
must be accepted as the practically unanimous pronouncement of 


the French House of Commons. 
* See in particular ‘‘ The Truth about the Dreyfus Case,” by ‘‘ Huguenod,” in 
the June NATIONAL REVIEW. 
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The reader may be inclined to suggest that the incident should 
be regarded as closed by such a verdict from such a body, and 
that no foreigner can, with any decency, rush in where the Deputy 
has feared to tread. M. Cavaignac evidently holds the view that 
he is dealing with a national and not an international question. 
Whereas his predecessors had endeavoured to muzzle domestic 
criticism by the threat of foreign complications, he is morbidly anxious 
to warn off the outsider. ‘“ I ask the Chamber, first of all, to assume 
no connection between the facts which I am about to present and 
what has been said abroad. We havea right to manage our own 
affairs as we please. If we have to respect international proprieties 
towards others, others are also bound to respect them towards us.” 
In the light of the last hundred years of European history, during 
which France has claimed the réle of pioneer to the civilized world, 
this assumption of moral “ isolation” sounds strangely on the lips 
of a French statesman, and possibly indicates some mental un- 
easiness. It happens to conflict with a dictum of the late 
Premier, M. Méline, who affirmed so recently as 29th January, in 
reference to this very subject, “‘ We are engaged in defending the 
good name of France abroad.” Apart, however, from M. Méline’s 
earnest appeal for foreign approval of French policy on the Dreyfus 
question, it is impossible for Englishmen to shut their eyes to 
the amazing chapter of French history which lies open before 
them, however anxious they may be to avoid wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of a sensitive and gallant nation. France after all 
is our nearest neighbour, our mutual relations are continuous, 
and our contact is world-wide. We cannot escape from one 
another anywhere. We have an immense stake in her strength 
and prosperity, and are vitally concerned in the stability and 
well-being of her Government and people. We should be the 
very first to feel the effects of a political catastrophe to her. I 
will say nothing of the friendiy feeling in England towards the 
French nation, the mass of whom seem, in their present ominous 
mood, to be hardening themselves to hate and despise all foreigners 
simply because they are foreigners. On selfish grounds we are 
entitled to record current events in France, where a handful of 
military desperadoes seem to be in a fair way to capturing the 
Republic—a Boulanger alone being wanted to ensure their victory. 

The occasion of the War Minister’s sensational success was an inter- 
pellation by M. Castelin—a ferocious Jew-baiter—who called upon 
the new Cabinet to produce the ‘“ decisive documents” which M. 
Cavaignac had, prior to his appointment, declared to exist in the 
War Office, so that the desire of the country to extinguish the 
Dreyfusards might be gratified. M. Castelin also demanded that 
all persons should be prosecute] who “ persisted in trying to im- 
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pair discipline among the soldiers,” and concluded with an expres- 
sion of pleasure at the presence of M. Cavaignac in the Brisson 
Cabinet—whither he had been summoned by the Anti-Semitic 
Press, which made his appointment a condition of their support. 
The Drumont-cwm-Rochefort combination regarded him as a man 
who could be relied upon to resist a revision of the Dreyfus case at 
all costs, in despite of such colleagues as M. Brisson, M. Bourgeois, 
and M. Sarrien, who have, or had, not yet “found salvation.” M. 
Cavaignac is an able, energetic, determined man, and a master of 
Parliamentary strategy. He can present as good a case as any 
member of the Chamber, and being nctoriously desirous to destroy 
the Dreyfusards we may regard his speech as the most effective 
brief against revision that skill and zeal can frame. It was un- 
hesitatingly accepted as such by the anti-Dreyfus party. I do not, 
however, hesitate to say that no person not blinded by passion can 
read M. Cavaignac’s philippic as it stands without being absolutely 
convinced that Captain Dreyfus was illegally convicted, and, by 
following up the chief clues to be found in the speech, [ hope to 
show the reader that this crushing indictment is in reality a 
striking vindication of the accused. In other words, Dreyfus is a 
martyr. Heis not a guilty man illegally tried, but an innocent 
man unjustly convicted. The Ministerial declaration makes this as 
clear as it can be made outside a law court. 

M. Cavaignac commenced by a reference to that impregnable 
rock the chose jugée, behind which the Méline Cabinet 
had resolutely intrenched themselves, and whence they refused 
to be drawn into the open. He declined, however, to follow 
their example, on the ground that “we are bound to offer 
the Chamber and the country all the truth that we can,” for 
‘we hold that the most ample recognition of the chose jugée 
cannot prevent us from bringing before you the facts that have 
come to confirmit. . . . When those facts have come to confirm 
in signal fashion the chose jugée the Government has not.been per- 
mitted to produce them. But there are reasons which override even 
reasons of law, and the contingent necessities of politics.” He 
added: ‘ This declaration I make now because I have the absolute 
certainty of the guilt of Dreyfus. Rest assured that if I had not 
such conviction, no consideration of public safety would draw from 
me the declaration which I have just made, or would induce me to 
keep an innocent man at the galleys. (M. Méline.—‘ General Billot 
has said the same thing.’) And when Lassume such a responsibility, 
all the weight and extent of which I feel, the Chamber will allow 
me, if I cannot give all the grounds of my conviction, to give at 
least all those which I am able to give.” 

In pursuance of the Cavaignac policy of “ confirming the chose 
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jugée,” we are told that the Intelligence Department of the War 
Office has collected during the last six years 1,000 documents and 
letters relating to espionage, of the authorship of which there is no 
reasonable doubt. They vary in quality, some being trivial, while 
others are important. “I will not dwell on the former. I will 
call the attention of the Chamber to only three documents. The 
first two were exchanged between certain persons who have been 
mentioned (Colonel Schwarzkoppen, late German military attaché 
in Paris, and Colonel Panizzardi, the present Italian military attaché 
in Paris), and refer to a person designated by his initial D. Here 
is the first letter. It received the date of March, 1894, when it 
reached the Intelligence Department of the War Office :— 

(A.) ‘* ‘ Last evening I finally decided to send for a doctor, who forbade me to go 
out. Being unable to go and see you to-morrow, I beg you to come to me in the 


morning, for D, has brought me a number of very interesting things, and we must 
divide up the work as we have only 10 days’ time.’ ” 


The second, dated April 16th, 1894, runs as follows :— 

(B.) “«*1 exceedingly regret not having seen you before ny departure. How- 
ever, I shall be back in a week. I enclose 12 plans of——’ here he gives the 
name of one of our fortresses which I omit—‘ which that canaille de D. gave me 
for you. I told him you had no intention of resuming relations. He alleges 
that there has been a misunderstanding and that he will do all in his power to 
satisfy you. He says he was obstinate ana that you will not bear a grudge 
against him. I replied that he was mad and that I did not believe you cared 
to resume relations. Do as you like.’” 


While “‘ certain” that the above refers to Dreyfus “‘ owing to the 
confirmation afforded by a comparison of the less important docu- 
ments which I have mentioned,”’ M. Cavaignac consented to read a 
third document ‘‘ which contains the full name of Dreyfus,” which 
he particularizes thus :— 

“When in October or November, 1896, M. Castelin put in his 
first request to interpellate the Government, the two correspondents 
of whom I am going to speak became anxious as to what was going 
to take place, and one of them wrote to the other :— 

(C.) “<I have read that a Deputy is going to make an interpellation on 
Dreyfus. If ’—(here is a portion of a phrase which I am unable to read)—‘ I 
shall say that never have I had any relations with this Jew. That is under- 
stood. If you are asked, say the same, for nobody must ever know what 
has occurred with him.’ (M. Humbert, ‘That is clear enough.’)” 

One cannot trust oneself to epitomize or paraphrase the sentences 
in which the War Minister interprets this document. He must be 
allowed to speak for himself :— 

“The material authenticity of this document is evident, not merely from the 
circumstances which I have related, but from the striking similarity between 
it and a document written on the same paper and with the same blue pencil, 
dated 1894, which has not since been out of the War Office archives. The 


moral authenticity is established by the correspondence exchanged between 
the same persons in 1896. The first writes to the other, who replies in terms 
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which leave no obscurity on the cause of their common uneasiness. Thus the 
guilt of Dreyfus is clearly proved by a document of 1896, which perfectly fits 


in with a previous correspondence, and which proves that guilt in an irre- 
futable fashion.” 


It is almost enough to give this third document in the original 
French :—“ J’ai lu qu’un député va interpeller sur Dreyfus. Si”— 
(here some words which M. Cavaignac could not read) —“ je dirai que 
jamais javais des relations avec ce juif. O’est entendu. Si on 
vous demande, dites comme ¢a, car il faut pas que on sache jamais 
personne ce quiest arrivé avec lui.” Here elementary errors in 
French composition are in italics. Surely this is the sort of French 
that a negro in Hayti would write, and not Colonel Schwarzkoppen 
or Panizzardi, for they are almost Parisians in their command of the 
French tongue. It is clearly the forgery of some Frenchman who 
set himself to imagine what sort of French a foreign attaché 
would write. Moreover the documents (A) and (B) are genuine, 
and are in Colonel Panizzardi’s handwriting, whereas (C) was 
meant by its author to appear to be from the pen of Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen. So easy is it to gull a French Minister of War. 

This third document is an old friend, for it was adduced by 
General le Pellieux at the Zola trial. He laid before the Court a 
summary of its contents, and also in his evidence stated (i.) that 
it was signed, but not with any known name; (ii.) that it was 
supported (appuyée) by a carte-de-visite; (iii.) that on the back of 
this carte-de-visite was specified an unimportant rendezvous (un 
rendez-vouz insignifiant), identical with that given in the document 
itself ; (iv.) that the carte-de-visite bore the name of the person 
(? Schwarzkoppen). ‘On a eu,” said Gen. le Pellieux of this 
document, “au ministére de la guerre la preuve absolue de la 
culpabilité de Dreyfus, absolue, et cette preuve je l’ai vue.” In his 
pleadings (Le Procés Zola, ii., p. 312 foll.) M. Labori dissected this 
piece of evidence, emphasizing several facts about it, viz. :— 

1. He had not been allowed to cross-question the witness about 
it. For the President of the Court allowed military witnesses to 
bring forward such evidence, but forbade Zola’s counsel to examine 
it, on the ground that it related to the chose jugée. 

2. By consequence nothing was known of the origin of this 
document ; nor whether its presumptive author or authors acknow- 
ledged it; nor whether, in default of their doing so, it had been 
submitted to experts. 


3. Anyone could procure one of Schwarzkoppen’s visiting- 


cards, for that attaché left them everywhere in Paris. How did 
the fact of one of them being tied to an anonymous document prove 
its authenticity ? 

4. Why should two foreign attachés pledge one another to 
silence in this way? Who was going to interrogate them about a 
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matter settled by their Governments so far as regarded them two 
years before in 1894? 

It is evident that this third document, which to M. Cavaignac’s 
intelligence demonstrates the authenticity of the two others, is a 
forgery fabricated within the precincts of the War Office, probably 
by the same person who, in November and December, 1896, opened 
in that office private letters addressed to Col. Picquart, and com- 
municated their contents to Esterhazy, so enabling the latter to 
send the false telegrams signed Speranza to the Colonel in Tunisia. 
This accomplice of Esterhazy was in league with Drumont, and 
was almost to a certainty du Paty de Clam. He, then, is the 
forger of this third document, the only one in which Dreyfus is 
mentioned by name. He is one of the very few who could have 
seen documents (A) and (B); and under the mistaken idea that 
they were Schwarzkoppen’s, whereas they are really Panizzardi’s 
writing, he imitated them in his forgery, so far as using a blue 
pencil and a similar quality of paper can be called imitation. If 
le Pellieux had read the document out verbatim at the Zola trial, 
and so acquainted the Court with its phraseology, he would have 
been even more laughed at for his simplicity than he was. 

Having established the “irrefutable” guilt of Dreyfus by the 
three foregoing documents, M. Cavaignac proceeds to pile on the 
agony :— 

“This is not all. There is still another class of facts, and I 
declare that for me they would suffice to make my conviction 
absolute. I mean Dreyfus’ confessions. On the morning of 
his degradation Dreyfus remained for several hours with two 
officers, who took down from his lips the confession of his crime. 
They spoke of it at the time, as is stated in the following noite, 
which appeared in the Temps of January 5th :— 

“We have been able to secure his words. They are almost 
textually as follows:—‘I am innocent. If I handed over docu- 
ments to the foreigner, it was as a bait and in order to get more 
important ones. In three years the truth will be known, and the 
Minister himself will take up my case.’”’ The speaker stated that 
the two officers to whom Captain Dreyfus had confessed his crime 
were Captain d’Attel.and Captain Lebrun-Renaud. “ Captain 
d’Attel is dead, but there remain officers who received his con- 
fidences. Here is a War Office memorandum (without date) 
thereon :— 


‘**Captain Anthoine has the honour of reporting that on the day of Dreyfus 
degradation he met at the door of the room where Dreyfus had been shut up 
Captain d’Attel, his friend, with whom he was on duty as belonging to the General 
Staff. Captain d’Attel told Captain Anthoine that Dreyfus had just said before 
him—‘ As for what I have handed over, it was worth nothing. If I had been let 
alone I should have had more in exchange.’ Captain Anthoine immediately 
repeated this talk to Major de Mitry.” 


| 
| 
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The other recipient of Dreyfus’ confession, Captain Lebrun- 
Renaud, recorded their conversation on January 6th (1895?) “on 
a leaf torn from his note-book, which has always remained in his 
possession.”* This note was embodied in a letter written by 
General Gonse to General Boisdeffre, which contained the follow- 
ing passage :— 

‘In a general way Captain Lebrun-Renaud’s conversation with Dreyfus was a 
monologue on the part of the latter, broken off and constantly resumed. The 
gist of it was that it was not original documents, but copies that were handed 
over. For an individual who always affirms that he knows nothing this phrase 
was at least singular, Then, while protesting his innocence, he ended thus :— 
‘The Minister knows I am innocent. He directed Major du Paty de Clam to 
tell me so in prison three or four days ago, and he knows that, if I handed over 
documents, they were documents without importance, and that I did so in order 
to obtain serious ones.’ The Captain concluded by expressing the opinion that 
Dreyfus made half confessions, mingled with reticences and lies.” 

M.Cavaignac thus closed his impeachment of Dreyfus :—‘‘ Hither 
human testimony has no longer any value, or it results from this 
decisive concordant testimony anterior to all the impressions since 
produced that Dreyfus uttered these words—‘ If I gave up docu- 
ments . This confession has been denied. It will, perhaps, be 
said to-morrow that it was obtained by menaces or promises. 
Never will I admit that a man would have uttered these words if 
he had not given up documents.” 

I have given the reader all the material portions of this remark- 
able utterance, of which an admirable translation appeared in The 
Times of July 8th. It is the only attempt at a serious defence of 
their Dreyfus policy which the French Government has yet vouch- 
safed, and M. Cavaignac may be relied upon to have made the 
utmost of his materials. Those who have been clamouring for a 
revision—the Dreyfusards—are now aware of the worst that can 
be said against their client. To the average foreign observer who 
had become impressed with the notion that there might be some- 
thing serious behind the chose jugée which could not be revealed 
without the risk of a war with Germany or a rupture with Russia, 
M. Cavaignac’s statement is simply stupefying. His “irrefut- 
able” evidence is far flimsier than one had conceived possible. He 
demonstrates beyond “ all possible probable shadow of doubt” that 
the trial of Captain Dreyfus was steeped in illegality. That the 
War Office has collected more than a thousand documents bearing 
on espionage during the last six years is only too probable; but 
it is not even alleged’ that a single one of them was written by 
Dreyfus. Does not the absence of such allegation completely clear 
him of their authorship? Considering the energy with which 

* M. Cavaignac added : ‘“‘ He (Lebrun-Renaud) has since confirmed these de- 


clarations by a written and signed statement, which I will not read because it is 
of a later date, and I prefer those which are contemporaneous,” 
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M. Cavaignac made all possible points against Dreyfus, would he 
not inevitably have produced any document that could, with any 
show of reason, have been fathered upon that officer? What 
is the irresistible inference? That the new War Minister, though 
as eager as any of his predecessors to convict Dreyfus of treason, 
is compelled to recognize that he was not the author of the fatal 
bordereau. M. Cavaignac made no mention of the bordereau. That 
is to say, the charge upon which Dreyfus was tried by court-martial 
four years ago is tacitly withdrawn. Should not the release of the 
prisoner follow as a necessary consequence of an admitted mis- 
carriage ? 

If, on the other hand, we assume what is now no longer 
denied, viz., that Dreyfus was convicted on documents other than 
the bordereau, the case for revision becomes irresistible, as those 
documents were never brought either to his notice or to that of his 
counsel. There is no uncertainty in the military code on this point, 
while the evidence that it was violated is equally clear. Against the 
injustice of convicting an accused on secret documents Article 101 
makes this special provision :—‘‘ The prosecutor (rapporteur) shall 
proceed to the cross-examination of the accused. He shall ask him 
his name, Christian names, age, place of birth, profession, domicile, 
and the circumstances attending the crime. He shall lay before 
him all the evidential documents which may lead to his conviction, 
and shall question him in order that he may be able to declare 
whether he recognizes them.” * 

Nor is the above the only clause of the Military Code which aims 
at preventing such an infringement of equity; for its Article 82 
specially lays down the following :— 

“The provisions made in Articles 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 446, 
447, and 542, Paragraph 1 of the Code of Criminal Instruction, are 
applieable to the judgments of military tribunals.” 

But Article 441 of the Code d’Instruction Criminelle, which is 
here declared binding on court-martials, runs as follows in the 
French :— 

“Lorsque, sur lexhibition d’un ordre formel a lui donné par le 
ministre de la justice, le procureur général prés la cour de cassation 
dénoncera & la section criminelle des actes judiciaires, arréts ou 
jugements contraires 4 la loi, les actes, arréts ou jugements 
pourront étre annulés et les juges poursuivis s’il y a lieu, de la 
maniére exprimée au chapitre II. du titre IV. du présent titre.” 

In other words, if any tribunal, civil or military, has in its pro- 
cedure violated the law, the French Minister of Justice (who 


* This last clause, which is so important, stands in the French as follows :— 
‘Il lui fait représenter toutes les pices pouvant servir a conviction. Et il 
linterpelle pour qu’il ait 4 déclarer s’il les reconnait.” 
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answers to an English Home Secretary) shall give a formal order to 
the Procureur Général (our Attorney-General) ; and the latter shall 
denounce the illegality of the lower tribunal before the Cour de 
Cassation or Court of Appeal, which, being thus seized of the facts 
of the case, must annul the sentence illegally obtained, and, if 
necessary, prosecute the judges who thus contravened the law. 

It follows then that Captain Dreyfus’ conviction being obtained 
by the exhibition to the officers who formed his court-martial of 
evidence concealed from the accused and his counsel, Maitre 
Demange, the sentence then passed on him should be quashed. 
And this no matter whether the secret evidence so adduced was of 
a nature to inculpate him or whether it was not. Was such secret 
evidence employed ? 

It will prepare the way to an answer to state what the overt 
evidence was which was alleged against Dreyfus. This overt 
evidence consisted of the bordereau, now abandoned by the War 
Office, and of nothing-more. Here are the proofs that the bordereaw 
was the only overt, that is to say legal, evidence laid before the 
Court. 

Firstly, we have the official Acte d’accusation or formal indict- 
ment submitted to the court-martial, December 19th, 1894, and 
drawn up by an officer named d’Ormescheville. At the beginning 
of this document we have the following :— 

‘* La base de l’accusation portée contre le capitaine Dreyfus est tne lettre-missive 
écrite sur du papier pelure, non signée et non datée, qui se trouve au dossier, 
établissant que des documents militaires confidentiels ont été livrés 4 un agent 
d’une puissance étrangére.” 

The consideration of the bordereaw occupies six pages of M. 
d’Ormescheville’s Acte d’accusation. In the remaining six no other 
incriminating documents are alluded to, but we have the tittle- 
tattle of certain French officers who disliked Dreyfus for being a 
Jew and an industrious man. Their main allegations were, that he 
worked overtime in the War Office when he need not have done so, 
and that he spoke German, qu'il parle plusieurs langues, notam- 
ment Vallemand qwil sait & fond. It is evidently a crime in a 
French officer to talk German, and the leading men in the Etat 
Majeur, in particular General Boisdeffre who presides over it, and 
Colonel Henry,the present headof its Intelligence Department, are 
above reproach in this respect. It has been supposed in England 
that French officers had, since the war of 1870, realized the utility 
of a knowledge of German. It is not so. An infantry officer of 
Alsatian origin recently declared that of a total of forty officers 
attached to his regiment he is the only one who can express himself 
in German at all. 

Secondly, we have the evidence of Maitre Demange who was 
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Dreyfus’ counsel, one of the foremost barristers in Paris, and a 
man whose integrity no one has ventured to call in doubt. In the 
Zola trial, M. Demange gave evidence (Procés Verbal, I. p. 381-383) 
to the effect that he could not regard the sentence on Dreyfus as 
one legally given, because, whereas he knew from members of the 
court-martial that other documents incriminating Dreyfus were 
used in order to secure conviction, the bordereau was, nevertheless, 
the only one shown to himself and to his client. “ Je n’ai jamais vu 
que le bordereau ” was his answer at the Zola trial, and before the 
huit clos or in camera rule was imposed at the court-martial .of 
December, 1894, M. Demange had already declared that the 
bordereau was unique picce. 

Therefore, by finally discarding the bordereau, M.Cavaignac makes 
such an unanswerable case for the revision which he refuses to 
grant, that the question might well be left there. The remainder 
of his address consisted of mere prejudice imported to mislead and 
inflame his audience and in no way strengthening the Ministerial 
position. It happens, however, to be easy to turn the tables upon 
him, and the reader may be interested in the process. While 
not daring to describe the trial of Dreyfus as legal, M. Cavaignac 
affirmed its justice, which he sought to substantiate by reading the 
three letters printed on a preceding page and respectively marked 
A, B,and C. The suggestion is that they were written by the German 
military attaché in Paris, Colonel Schwarzkoppen, to the Italian 
military attaché, Colonel Panizzardi, and, being intercepted by the 
French War Office, established the treasonable relations existing 
between those officers and Captain Dreyfus. ‘T'wo of the three 
(A and B) belong to the year 1894, and though they satisfy the 
dark suspicions of M. Cavaignac, there are cogent reasons for 
believing they have no connection with Dreyfus. They undoubtedly 
played no legal part in procuring his conviction, as is shown 
by M. Demange (Dreyfus’ counsel), who within a few days of 
their production in the Chamber addressed a letter (July 10th, 1898), 
to the Public Prosecutor (Garde des Sceaux), saying, “ It is my duty 
to inform you that the documents dated March and April, 1894, 
which were read in the Tribune of the Chamber of Deputies by the 
Minister of War—as having contributed to convince him—were not 
made known either to M. Dreyfus or to his counsel. I affirm that I 
was only aware of, and the court-martial can only have been legally 
aware of, the letter known as the bordereau, which was the sole 
basis of the accusation, and of which the Minister made no mention 
in his speech.” Moreover, Colonel Picquart, the late head of the 
French Intelligence Department—a man whose military distinction 
is only surpassed by his splendid civil courage, which has led him 
to sacrifice a brilliant career in his desire to right a great wrong,— 
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who has all the facts of this case at his fingers’ ends, and who 
is wholly incapable of deviating from accuracy, has disposed of 
these letters. Two days after M. Cavaignac’s speech he wrote 
(July 9th, 1898) thus to the Premier, M. Brisson, “I ‘consider 
it my duty to inform you that I am in a position to prove before 
any competent tribunal that the two documents dated 1894 have 
no relation to Dreyfus, and that the one dated 1896 bears all 
the marks of a forgery.” Colonel Picquart’s affirmation is partially 
corroborated from a most unexpected quarter. Colonel Henry (the 
present head of the Intelligence Department, who sat on the 
court-martial which convicted Dreyfus, and is a rabid enemy of 
revision) repeatedly asserted in the Zola trial that the document B, 
containing the words “‘Canaille de D,” has ‘no relation to the 
Dreyfus affair” (n’a aucun rapport avec Vaffaire Dreyfus). And 
this is one of M. Cavaignac’s “ irrefutable ” proofs ! 

On closer inspection M. Cavaignac’s Parliamentary triumph de- 
generates into a ghastly fiasco. Must he not ultimately become 
the laughing-stock of the hamlets adorned by the placards? In 
order that a Departmental victim may perish in the Devil’s Island 
the Minister—being obliged to abandon the basis of the prosecution 
—produces three letters, of which neither the accused nor his counsel 
ever had cognizance at the trial. ‘Two were written in 1894 and one 
in 1896—1.e., two years after the trial. The present Chief of the 
Intelligence Department had already sworn that one of the 1894 
letters does not refer to Dreyfus, while the late Chief of the Intelli- 
gence Department is prepared to prove that neither of the 1894 
letters have any connection with the Dreyfus case, and he confidently 
avers that the third letter—of 1896—is a forgery. The reader will 
probably share this opinion if he re-reads this precious document 
(C) realizing that one military attaché is actually supposed—by M. 
Cavaignac—to have employed such childish terms in writing to 
another about their common spy. It is in truth a clumsy, palpable, 
and grotesque forgery. It recalls the evidence against. the Knave 
of Hearts in Alice in Wonderland. 

The pitiful, intellectual, and moral plight to which M. Cavaignac 
has been reduced by constituting himself the mouthpiece of the 
blunderers at the head of the French War Office is, perhaps, most 
clearly shown by his closing statements as to Dreyfus’ “confession.” 
On this point he was even more emphatic without being more con- 
vincing than on others, and while declaring that “ human testimony 
has no longer any value” unless this “ confession” is credited, he 
seemed conscious that it could not be allowed to pass. ‘“‘ This con- 
fession has been denied. It will, perhaps, be said to-morrow that 
it was obtained by menaces or promises.” 


It has been promptly 
denied, not on the grounds suggested by the speaker, but simply 
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because the evidence substantiating the “‘ confession” is smothered 
by contrary evidence. Of the two officers to whom Captain Dreyfus 
is alleged to have confessed that he had handed over documents to 
a Foreign Power, one, Captain d’Attel, is dead. He left no written 
record of the prisoner’s statement, which is remarkable, considering 
its sensational character. For Dreyfus, be it remembered, had con- 
tinuously and notoriously protested his innocence, and one would 
have expected the fortunate officer to whom the culprit had finally 
avowed his guilt to have drawn up a memorandum, or at least to 
have written a letter to his superiors, containing the joyful news. 
During his life Captain d’Attel made no sign, but now that he is 
dead we are told that Dreyfus’ guilt is demonstrated by the following 
slender thread of “human testimony,” : the late Captain d’Attel 
is alleged to have repeated the accused’s confession to Captain 
Anthoine, who subsequently passed it on to Major de Mitry, who 
transmitted this third-hand conversation to a nameless superior, 
and it was finally embodied in a memorandum which M. Cavaignac 
read in the T'ribune, to the delirious delight of nearly six hundred 
legislators. By reverting to the extract I have given from the 
Minister’s speech, the reader will see that I have not unduly de- 
preciated this piece of “ evidence.” Would one care to suspect a 
spider on such testimony ? 

By a process of exhaustion we are left with the remainder biscuit 
of the voyage, i.¢., the alleged confession to Captain Lebrun-Renaud, 
who escorted the prisoner Dreyfus on the day of his degradation 
(January 5th, 1895). According to M. Cavaignac, Captain Lebrun- 
Renaud entered Captain Dreyfus’ statement “on a leaf torn from 
his note-book.” As the degradation occurred three and a half 
years ago, and the “ Lebrun-Renaud confession” only became a 
part of the indictment of Dreyfus half a year ago, one would like 
to know at what date the entry in the note-book was made. If 
Captain Lebrun-Renaud only recorded the ‘ confession” from 
memory three years after it had occurred, and at a moment when 
his superiors were gravelled for matter against Dreyfus, it would 
have no great value. 

In passing one may note that M. Casimir Perier—late President 
of the French Republic—is credibly reported to have assured several 
friends, including Senators, that he summoned Captain Lebrun- 
Renaud to the Elysée, and that the latter there stated that he had 
never received any confession from Captain Dreyfus on the day of 
his degradation, or anything approaching a confession. I re- 
spectfully assert that M. Casimir Perier will not repudiate this 
statement, and one cannot help hoping that he will have the 
courage to come forward and substantiate it. The Prime Minister 
of that time (1894-5) was M, Charles Dupuy, and according to 
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M. Jaurés, the brilliant Socialist ex-Deputy, M. Dupuy said in his 
(Jaurés’) presence, during the Zola trial this year, “ When I 
heard a few days after the degradation of Dreyfus that Captain 
Lebrun-Renaud spoke of confessions which the convict had 
made to him, I sent for him; he protested in my presence, and 
subsequently in the presence of General Mercier, to whom I took 
him, that Dreyfus had made no confession. And I know that it 
was only in October, 1897, three years after the condemnation, that 
Captain Lebrun-Renaud signed the Procés Verbal containing the 
confession.” 

Curiously enough, the Figaro of the 6th January, 1895, contains 
a very detailed recital of the degradation of the previous day, 
given by Captain Lebrun-Renaud (whose memory was then 
fresh) in the presence of M. Olivier Clisson and others. This 
account contains no mention of any “confession,” though it 
would have been the sensational feature of the day. There is 
further the very categorical statement of Commandant Forzinetti, 
the Governor of the prison (Cherche-Midi) in which Dreyfus was 
incarcerated from the time of his arrest to the day of his 
degradation. M. Forzinetti relates—he has reiterated his state- 
ment during the last few days—that he met Captain Lebrun- 
Renaud in the spring of 1897 for the first time since the 
day of degradation, and that lLebrun-Renaud then stated 
that “Dreyfus had never made any confession to him.” He also 
told Commandant Forzinetti that he (Lebrun-Renaud) had been 
annoyed by newspaper gossip about an alleged confession, in con- 
sequence of which “he had been summoned to the War Office, and 
subsequently to the Presidency of the Republic, and that he had 
there declared that he had never received any confession.” When 
M. Forzinetti subsequently learnt that Captain Lebrun-Renaud 
was cooking up a confession for the Zola trial, he (Forzinetti) 
met him in the corridor, and told him to his face that if he 
repudiated their previous conversation he was “an infamous 
liar,’ and as a matter of fact the gallant captain has never 
attempted to repudiate it. M. Forzinetti, as Dreyfus’ gaoler, is 
able to affirm that throughout the whole period of his imprison- 
ment “ he never made any avowal of guilt”; but, on the contrary, 
“‘ stoutly protested his innocence to everyone he saw up to and on 
the day of his degradation,” and his whole bearing was so instinct 
with innocence as to convince the Governor of the prison that he 
was innocent. M. Forzinetti concluded his statement, which may 
be read in the Siécle of 7th July, 1898, by the following signi- 
ficant details, showing that Captain Lebrun-Renaud had scant 
opportunity of receiving a confession from Dreyfus :— 


**Captain Lebrun-Renaud’s sole business was to escort the carriage (containing 
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Dreyfus). He saw the prisoner get into it with two gendarmes and the door shut. 
He (Lebrun-Renaud) disposed his troops as he judged best to prevent any escape 
or rescue, and he escorted the carriage according to his instructions. That is all 
he did. Believe me, M. Lebrun-Renaud could not have gathered any confession 
from Dreyfus.” 


Be it remembered that on 3lst December, 1894,—four days be- 
fore the degradation and the alleged confessiona—Dreyfus addressed 
the following letter to the Minister of War :— 


‘© M. te MinistRE,— 
“T received by your orders the visit of Commandant 


Paty de Clam,* to whom I again declared that I was innocent, and 
that I had never committed even the least imprudence. I am con- 


demned, I have no favour to ask, but in the name of my honour, 


* Dreyfus also wrote an account of this visit to his counsel, M. Demange, on 
31st December, 1894. M. Demange forwarded it to the Garde des Sceaux on 9th 
July, 1898, by way of reply to M. Cavaignac. I extract a passage or two which 
seem to dispose of the ‘‘ Russian ” theory :—‘‘ Commandant du Paty came to-day, 
Monday, 3lst December, 1894, at 5.30 p.m., to ask on behalf of the Minister if I 
had not been the victim of my imprudence, and I had not sought to bait —— 
(name withheld by M. Demange), and finally become involved in wheels within 
wheels (wn engrenage fatal). 1 told him that I had never had any relations 
whatsoever with any agent or attaché . . . and that I had never set any bait, 
and that I was innocent. He told me that his own personal conviction of my 
guilt was originally based on an examination of the handwriting of la piece 
accusatrice (the bordercau) and on the character of the documents which it enu- 
merates, then on information showing that the disappearance of documents 
corresponded with my sojourn at the Etat Majeur, that finally a secret agent had 
said that a Dreyfus was a spy . . . without positively affirming that this 
Dreyfus was an officer, I asked Commandant du Paty to be confronted with this 
agent : he answered that it was impossible. Commandant du Paty admitted that I 
had never been suspected before the receipt of the piece accusatrice (the bordereau 
now abandoned by the Minister of War). I then asked him why no surveillance 
was exercised over the staff from the month of February (1894), seeing that Com- 
mandant Henry assured the court-martial that he was aware at that date that 
there was a traitor among the officers. The Commandant (du Paty) answered 
that he did not know, that it was not his business but that of Commandant 
Henry, that it was difficult to follow all the staff officers, &. . . . then feel- 
ing he had said too much, he added : ‘ We speak within four walls, if I am inter- 
rogated on all this I shall deny it all.’ I preserved my calmness, wishing to 
know all his thoughts. ‘Hn resumé,’ he said, ‘you were condemned because 
there was a thread indicating that the culprit was an officer, and the letter 
seized (bordereau) put a point on this thread. You were the culprit.’ z 
He subsequently spoke to me of the remarkable report of M. Bertillon (the 
expert) according to which I had traced an outline of my own handwriting and 
that of my brother so that in case of arrest as author of the letter I might maintain 
that there was a plot against me!!! (sic). He permitted me to hear that my 
wife and family were my accomplices—in fact the whole Bertillon theory. By 
that time, knowing all I wished to, and not wishing to allow him to insult my 
family I stopped him, saying, ‘ That’s enough, I have but one word to say, which 
is that I am innocent and that it is your duty to pursue your researches.’ He 
replied, ‘If you are truly innocent you suffer the most appalling martyrdom of 
all the centuries.’ ‘1 am that martyr,’ I answered, ‘and I hope the future will 
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convince you, 
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which will, I hope, be restored to me one day, I must pray you to 
continue your researches. When Iam gone let constant search 
be made—that is the only favour I ask.” 

Again, a few hours after the horrible degradation and reputed 
“confession” of the 5th January, 1895, Dreyfus addressed the 
following lines to his counsel, M. Demange :— 


Prison de Santée, samedi. 
“ Coeur Mairre,— 


“I kept the promise I made you. Though innocent, I 
faced the most appalling martyrdom that can be inflicted on a 
soldier ; I felt around me the contempt of the crowd; I suffered 
the worst tortures one can imagine. How much happier I should 
have been in a grave. All would be over, I should hear nothing 
more, there would be peace and oblivion of all my sufferings. Alas ! 
you have convinced me that duty will not permit this. I am 
obliged to live, lam obliged to suffer further martyrdom during 
long weeks in order that the truth may be discovered and my good 
name restored. 


“ Let light be thrown on this dark business and let my honour be 
returned to me. 


“ For God’s sake, dear master, let my undeserved punishment be 
shortened. 


“ During that period you will seek, and I have faith and con- 
viction you will find. 
“ Believe me, always your devoted and unhappy, 
“A. Dreyros.’’ 


It is unnecessary to continue flogging a dead horse. All that 
need be said with regard to Dreyfus’ alleged acknowledgment of 
his guiltis that neither at the court-martial nor for three years after- 
wards was it ever seriously suggested that he had made any such 
acknowledgment. That he had consistently protested his innocence 
was common ground, as is shown, eé.g., by the famous semi-official 
article which stated the case for the War Office in the Eclair of 14th 
September, 1896. It recognized that “Dreyfus had always 
persisted in protesting his innocence,” probably because he was not 
aware of the evidence against him in the hands of the War Office, 
&c., &e. 

I desire, in conclusion, to adduce some information which, though 
not legally speaking “evidence,” can easily be verified by the 
French Government. Even as it stands it is infinitely more con- 
vincing than the flimsy legends wherewith the Minister of War 
hypnotized the Chamber of Deputies. Let it be premised that in 
pursuing his enquiries M. Cavaignac need have no fear of provoking 
those “international complications” with which the opponents of re- 
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vision habitually. seek to cow its partisans. Thepath ofsafetyissurely 
indicated by the following extract from the semi-official National 
Zeitung (Berlin), which appeared on the day following the French 
Ministerial pronouncement (July 8th, 1898) :—“ It is true that M. 
Cavaignac did not speak of Germany or Italy. . . . Butalthough 
he did not mention any names, we know to what countries he was 
alluding. Germany has already declared that no diplomatic or 
other difficulty would result from the clearing up of the Dreyfus 
affair. We think we may add that if the German Government 
were confidentially interrogated, it would not decline to divulge the 
whole truth.” If France is sage enough to accept this friendly 
invitation she will be able to solve the problem that paralyzes 
her and haunts the conscience of the civilized world. 

When the suspicions against Dreyfus were first mooted, in 1894, 
the German Emperor directed that a Court of Enquiry should be- 
held in Berlin, which reported that no German agent had ever had 
any relations whatsoever with the accused. Consequently, Count 
Miinster, the German Ambassador in Paris, acting on Imperial 
instructions, informed the French President, M. Casimir Perier, and 
the French Premier, M. Charles Dupuy, that Germany had had no 
dealings, either direct or indirect, with Dreyfus. This occurred in 
the autumn of 1894, and although M. Hanotaux, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, was absent from Paris at the moment, he must 
have been privy to the episode and to the subsequent declaration of 
Major Schwarzkoppen, the German military attaché in Paris, on 
12th November, 1894, that he had had no relations of any kind 
with Dreyfus. On the 13th November the Italian Ambassador 
made a not less categorical denial, and Austria followed suit on the 
following day. On the 24th January of this year (1898) Herr von 
Biilow, the German Minister for Foreign Affairs, spoke thus before 
the Budget Commission of the Reichstag :—*“‘ I will therefore limit 
myself to declaring in the most formal and categorical manner that 
there has never existed any relations whatsoever between any 
German agent and the ex-Captain Dreyfus. . . . I desire to 
state with satisfaction that the Dreyfus affair has to my knowledge 
never disturbed the tranquil relations existing between Germany 
and France.” A few days later Count Bonin Longare, Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in Italy, made the following 
declaration in the Italian Chamber of Deputies :—“ I can affirm in 
the most explicit manner that neither our military attaché nor 
any agent or representative of the Italian Government has ever 
had any kind of relations with Dreyfus.” 

These categorical statements are, I venture to think, irre- 
sistibly fortified by the circumstantial deposition of Count Casella, 
no sentence of which has ever been repudiated by either of the 
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distinguished soldiers whom it implicates in very grave trans- 
actions. One of them, in fact, as will be seen, pledges himself 
to come forward and confirm the narrative, provided the other is 
agreeable. M. Casella was summoned as a witness at the first 
Zola trial, but he was not put in the box owing to the refusal of the 
President of the Court (M. Delegorgue) to entertain any evidence 
favourable to Zola or Dreyfus. Thereupon M. Casella recorded his 
testimony in two sworn statements which have had a European 
circulation, without apparently having reached M. Cavaignac. 
The first appeared in Le Siecle on April 8th of this year. The 
deponent relates that in the middle of December, 1897, being 
a friend of Colonel Panizzardi (Italian military attaché in Paris), 
and having heard that the Colonel was suspected of possessing 
documents exculpating Dreyfus and inculpating Esterhazy, he 
(Casella) asked him whether there was any truth in these sur- 
mises. The attaché replied that he had never known either Dreyfus 
or Esterhazy personally—how then could he have procured docu- 
ments from them? M. Casella referred specifically to the letter 
containing the phrase “Cette canaille de D. devient par trop 
exigeante,’* which was alleged to indicate Colonel Panizzardi’s in- 
timacy both with Dreyfus and Colonel Schwarzkoppen (the German 
military attaché). Colonel Panizzardi replied, “I have denied 
that letter; it was not mine nor did it ever reach me. [I authorize 
you to repeat that. I give you my word of honour as a military 
attaché and as a gentleman.” They had some further talk that 
day, M. Casella begging his friend to reveal all he knew about any 
documents that might clear up the case. Panizzardi maintained 
that he “could not compromise a friend like Schwarzkoppen,” 
and that one could hardly expect the German Embassy to sup- 
plement “‘its categorical statement that it had had no dealings 
with Dreyfus” by “denouncing the real culprit.” He thought 
he might, however, make one confidence ‘‘ as conclusive as the 
documents which people insist on believing I keep in my strong 
box,”? and he promised to consult his chief (the Italian Ambas- 
sador, Count Tornielli). He begged M. Casella to return the fol- 
lowing day. 

At their next interview Colonel Panizzardi seemed ‘‘ nervous and 
irresolute,” and said he had “ no declarationto make. Why should 
he? Why should he concern himself in what did not concern him?” 
&e. ‘This Dreyfus case has been no small anxiety tome. Allmy 
hair was black. It has grown grey in afew months.” They dis- 
cussed the matter, and M. Casella hazarded the remark, ‘‘ One man 


* This is the document secretly submitted, or rather read, to the Dreyfus court- 
martial by the Minister of War without the knowledge of the accused or his 
counsel, the ‘‘ D” being expanded into ‘‘ Dreyfus ” to secure conviction. 
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only possesses the truth—Colonel Schwarzkoppen. All efforts 
should have been concentrated on the German Embassy, when the 
affair originated, and I am amazed that the interested parties have 
not employed all means to have an exact explanation with the Ger- 
man military attaché.” Colonel Panizzardi replied, “ You speak 
like my friend Schwarzkoppen,” who “has often said that he was 
much surprised and puzzled that the Dreyfus family had never 
taken any steps to talk with him.” 

Acting on this hint, M. Casella went to Berlin on 23rd December, 
1897, with a letter of introduction to Colonel Schwarzkoppen, 
who was leaving for the country. So the meeting was postponed 
until Ist January, 1898, and then came off at the Kaiserhof Hotel, 
where M. Casella was staying. Colonel Schwarzkoppen was the 
first to introduce the Dreyfus case, in which he said people were 
determined to involve him at all costs, to which M. Casella 
answered: “‘ Everyone is persuaded that you alone can speak the 
real truth on this obscure question.” Colonel Schwarzkoppen 
replied, ‘Good heavens! I can only refer to the very explicit 
declaration of the German Embassy that we had nothing to do with 
the ex-Captain Dreyfus.” This led to the following conversation :— 

M. Casella: Then, Colonel, I seem to understand that you are 
persuaded that the ex-Captain Dreyfus is not the author of the 
incriminating bordereau ? 

Colonel Schwarzkoppen : No, the bordereau is not by him. 

Casella: Personally, you are persuaded that Dreyfus is not 
guilty ? 

Schwarzkoppen: Yes; I know that he is not guilty. 

Casella : Nevertheless, documents were produced before the 
court-martial which enlightened the judges, and decided them to 
condemn Dreyfus! What do you say to that? 

Schwarzkopper.: My opinion is that the judges acted in good 
faith ; but if their conviction was formed by documents establish- 
ing relations between Dreyfus and the German Government, eh 
bien! their good faith was imposed on. Those documents 
could only be forgeries. 

Casella : Who is the culprit? Have you known Commandant 
Esterhazy? He has acknowledged relations with you. Would it 
be indiscreet to ask your private opinion of him ? 

Schwarzhoppen: I think him capable of anything. 

M. Casella and Colonel Schwarzkoppen saw a good deal 
more of one another during the next few days, and the 
latter constantly talked with great frankness on the Dreyfus 
question, which he avowed had greatly weighed upon him. 
He explained the delicate position of his Government. ‘‘ We 
canno; accuse, and the French Government cannot diplo- 
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matically ask us, if Esterhazy is guilty or not. We can only do 
what we have already done spontaneously, i.e., declare the truth, 
viz., that we have never had any relations with ex-Captain Dreyfus. 
But if the French insist at all costs that Dreyfus is the traitor, we 
can do nothing, it is not our business.” Subsequently Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen exclaimed, “ This affair, you may be sure, will crop 
up again, and in a more threatening form. The second court-martial 
(that which whitewashed Esterhazy) will settle nothing. It is a 
miserable and melancholy business. . . . Who knows if later on 
something may not be feasible.” 

Count Casella returned to Paris charged by Colonel Schwarz- 
koppen to deliver a letter to Colonel Panizzardi, which the latter 
read aloud on the 7th January, 1898, in the presence of the bearer. 
The writer urged Panizzardi to “ tell Casella not to talk too much,” 
and enquired “ How will that scoundrel, Esterhazy, get out of this 
business. How can he continue to live in France even if acquitted ? ”” 
A few days later (13th January, 1898), Count Casella again saw the - 
Italian military attaché, who was sitting at his desk reading a 
letter, when the following dialogue occurred :— 

Panizzardi : You will excuse me, but I am obliged to go out. 
The German Ambassador returns to Berlin to-night, and I want to 
give him this letter for Schwarzkoppen. Iam somewhat excited, but 
not witkout cause. Have you read Emilé Zola’s article this morn- 
ing? 

Casella: Yes; I have read it. 

Panizzardi: Good God! Good God! What victims! What 
can be done? In this letter (to Schwarzkoppen) I give my friend 
some advice. [I tell him he must decide to speak one of these fine 
days, or finally I shall speak. Yes; but when? A year or two 
hence, perhaps,—and, in the meantime, what victims! Yesterday 
Dreyfus, to-day Picquart, to-morrow Zola. How horrible! Good 
God ! 

Casella : Then, according to you, does Zola speak the truth ? 

Panizzardi: Yes; Zola speaks the truth. 

Such are some of the chief points in M. Casella’s first deposition 
which appeared in Le Siécle on the 8th April, 1898. Its publica- 
tion naturally caused a great sensation both at home and abroad. 
A few days later one of the most impudent organs of the War 
Office, Le Jour, published a bogus interview with Colonel 
Panizzardi, in which the latter was made to repudiate his state- 
ments to Count Casella, whereupon the Italian military attaché 
declared that an editor of the Jowr had called upon him at his 
house, but ‘‘ he had refused all intercourse with him on the con- 
versations he had had with M. Casella.” 

M. Casella sent his second deposition on the 18th May, 1898, to 


¢. 
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La Réforme de Bruxelles, where it duly appeared. I unfortunately 
have only space for one short extract from this remarkable docu- 
ment,* which records a-conversation between Count Casella and 
Colonel Panizzardi at the house of the former (3, Rue Berryer, 
Paris), on the 17th February, 1898. 


M. Casella: Permit me to tell you squarely, Colonel, that Dreyfus is not the 
victim of militarism but of diplomacy. You cannot persuade me that if, in 1894, 
Colonel Schwarzkoppen had called on General Mercier and quietly told him 
** General you are on a false track. I shall be obliged to name the real culprit in 
order to save an innocent, if you don’t abandon it.” 

Colonel Panizzardi (interrupting): No, Schwarzkoppen could say nothing in 
1894. I will explain that. His real blunder commenced in 1896, when the 
facsimile of the bordereawu was published. When, in 1894, the first rumour 
appeared, announcing that a French officer was suspected of having betrayed his 
country, my friend, Schwarzkoppen, was struck allof a heap.. He came to me and 
said, ‘‘I am in agony ; I believe that my man has been caught.” Some days later 
the papers asserted that the traitor was a Jewish officer of artillery. Schwdrzkoppen 
called on me and said, ‘‘ It was a false alarm, it must be another affair, it is not my 
man.” And asa fact the German military attaché, even after the condemnation of 
Dreyfus, continued to receive notes and documents from the same source and 
written in the same handwriting. When, in 1896, Le Matin published the facsimile 
(of the bordercau), Schwarzkoppen came flying to me exclaiming, ‘‘My dear 
Panizzardi, this time there is no doubt. My man has been caught, it is certainly 
his handwriting.” + 

Casella: There you are again talking about secrets and confidences. You are 
in my house, where you recite very grave facts, and then you would close my 
mouth, I think, on the contrary, that it is your duty to speak out. Howcan you 
tolerate such infamies? No, you must speak all the more as you have made simi 
lar confidences toothers. You have told a friend of mine that you possess several 
letters from Schwarzkoppen giving the full name of the person alluded to in the 
famous phrase, ‘‘ Cette canaille de D. devient par trop exigeante.” Well, why 
did you not go before the court-martial, and at any rate clear that up. 

Panizzardi: That is true, but in Schwarzkoppen’s last letter to me he atiirms 
that he never wrote that which has created such a stir. He says it is a 
forgery. : 

Casella : When did you learn the name of the real culprit? 

Panizzardi: Schwarzkoppen wished to impart it to me some time ago, but I 
always diverted the conversation as it did not concern me personally. But 
before going to Berlin, after the famous revolver scene (when Esterhazy vainly 
threatened to shoot Schwarzkoppen unless he would tell the Dreyfus family that 
he had had relations with Captain Dreyfus) Schwarzkoppen told me ‘‘ The bomb 
will shortly burst; I give you the first-fruits (une primeur). 
mandant Esterhazy.” 

Casella: All that is horrible! Colonel Schwarzkoppen is not an honest man 


My mau is Com- 


* The reader should read a copy of the original in full, which appears in a 
pamphlet by M. Jean Testis, entitled La Trahison which may be obtained 
for 5d., from the office of Le Sizele (12, Rue Grange-Bateliére, Paris). The reader 
should likewise obtain from the same address M. Yves Guyot’s very able pam- 
phlet, Dreyfus et Esterhazy, price 23d. 

+ That is the moment when my friend should have revealed al]. If I had been 
caught like that, I should have bravely gone to my king, and asked his per- 
mission to tell all. All the officers of the Italian army would have approved. 


With my nerves I could not have slept twenty-four hours in such a position. 
But all this is confidential. 
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if he remains silent. He will be nailed to the pillory by the civilized world ! 
Can’t you say something? 

Panizzardi: What can I do? I have formal orders from my Government 
owing to my not being directly implicated in this unhappy business. Schwarz- 
koppen should begin, or if he will only give me a sign I give you my word of 
honour as a soldier that I will confirm all I have told you before a court of 


enquiry. But put yourself in my place, 1 can’t take the initiative in making 
confessions. * 


I have already taxed the reader’s patience beyond endurance, 
and will only say one last word. If, in the light of the statements 
of the German and Italian military attachés, M. Cavaignac’s speech 
represents the final decision of the Brisson Cabinet on the Dreyfus 
question, they combine with a barbarous contempt for law a bitter 
hatred of justice. Rut Englishmen will continue to hope against 
hope that, as the French nation miraculously recovered after the 
fearful débacle of 1870, to the fury of their enemies and the delight 
of their friends, so the French Government will confound their 
critics by an equally marvellous escape from their present Slough 
of Despond. Let us still refuse to sing :— 


Ce bon mot de ‘‘ Chose Jugée ” 

Devait étre perpétué. 

Chantons alors en ‘“‘ Chose Jugée,” 

Jésus bien crucifié, 

Socrate bien empoisonné, 

Et La Pucelle bien brilée, 
Chantons alors ! 


* The real authorship of the bordereau was clearly demonstrated by ‘‘ Hugue- 
not” in his article in the June NATIONAL REVIEW, which contained the following 
passage :— 

‘* Before long, however, the true authorship of the bordereaw was to be revealed, 
independently of Colonel Picquart, by the very man in the streets. Esterhazy 
gambles on the French Bourse, and had used a broker, De Castro, to buy and sell 
for him. The latter was so well acquainted with his writing that he knew which 
were his letters before opening them. In October, 1897, De Castro was sitting in 
acafé on the Boulevards, when a hawker came up selling facsimiles of the 
bordereau which he had not hitherto seen, though General Mercier had published 
it in the Matin a year before. The facsimile caught the eye of De Castro, the 
rest of whose story we will relate in his own words:—‘I was struck aghast when 
I saw that writing, for I seemed to see in it a letter of the Commandant Esterhazy. 
I went home in a state of perturbation. Next morning I went with my brother-in- 
law and looked up the letters of Esterhazy which we had on our files. I even 
made some comparison of the handwriting, with the result that I found a perfect 
resemblance, I may say, a striking jidentity.’ By the advice of Dreyfus’ brother, 
De Castro took his discovery to M, Scheurer-Kestner, who in turn advised Mat- 
thieu Dreyfus to formally denounce Esterhazy to General Billot, the Minister of 
War, as the real author of the bordereau, This he did, November 15th, 1897.” 


L. J. Maxse. 


SECOND IMPRESSIONS OF THE WAR. 


In considering second impressions of the war, I naturally turn to 
my first, published in the June number of this Review, in order to 
see how many of them have to be withdrawn or modified. The 
Maine is now almost forgotten, and no one cares very much 
whether her magazines exploded accidentally from internal causes 
or were exploded designedly by a torpedo applied outside the 
ship. Thought on the question is no longer entertained in the 
United States, and the passions naturally engendered by belief in 
such abominable treachery as was credited to the Spaniards are 
allayed. Graceful acts and graceful words between the com- 
batants have taken the place of the popular howls which preceded 
the outbreak of war, and a mutual apprehension of “ the pity of 
it” has tinged the feelings of both sides. War is not without its 
elevating lessons, and nations engaged in it soon find that there is 
greater honour in the enemy than mere passion at first allowed 
him. The United States’ officers lost no time in officially refuting 
the popular charge brought against the Spanish troops of mutila- 
tion of the dead Americans on the shores of Guantanamo harbour. 
But as to the Maine herself, nothing has occurred to change my 
first views ; and other writers in England have thoroughly con- 
firmed them. 

Writing in May, my belief was that the task before the 
United States, in wresting the Island of Cuba from the 
hands of the Spanish Government, was greater, and would take 
longer to fulfil than was at all allowed in that country. The 
air was then full of an immediate attack on Puerto Rico. I con- 
cluded that no such attack could be made so long as Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet was “in being,” and that, in any case, there were not 
sufficient troops immediately available for such an undertaking. 
What has happened in every way confirms the correctness of that 
first impression. 

As a matter of first impression, founded absolutely on the ex- 
perience of naval war, I did not in the least believe in the 
“bombardment” of towns by the United States’ ships; and when 
morning after morning the newspapers were filled with reports of 
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such bombardments, I did not believe one of them. As is perhaps 
generally understood now, not a single Cuban or Puerto Rican 
town was bombarded, or even fired on, by the United States’ ships 
until the 10th of July. Then Commodore Schley, being very 
much pressed by those who have but a small understanding of 
these matters, opened a fire on the town of Santiago in order to 
assist the army of General Shafter which was partially investing it. 
This is a perfectly legitimate operation of naval war. Bombarding 
a place to clear, as it were, the front of an army has always been 
undertaken by the navy when it is feasible. It may be a main 
element in securing the surrender of the place; but the cause of 
it is the presence of the army, and when that cause is absent 
there is little sense in bombardment. 

In this case the town is situated four miles—that is 8,000 yards— 
from the nearest point of the shore about Aguadores, and there is 
high land between the sea and the town; this high land would 
probably compel the ships to lie some distance from the shore in 
order to avoid elevating the guns beyond what was due to the in- 
tended range. There are no dangers in the way, as the water is deep 
close up to the land. It is said that the three ships first employed 
in the bombardment, the Brooklyn, Texas, and Indiana, the two 
former armoured cruisers, and the latter a battleship, carrying 
between them four 13-inch, two 12-inch, and sixteen 8-inch guns, 
placed themselves within 500 yards of the shore ; but then, after 
Schley had fired thirty-five shell from the 8-inch guns of the 
Brooklyn, he became convinced that his shell were falling short, 
and stopped the firing of all but the larger guns. Evidently his 
belief in the value of the operation was not great. He declared 
that he did not understand: the purpose of the bombardment, and 
was greatly in fear that,as the direction of the city could only 
be assumed by compass bearings, some of his shell might fall into 
the American lines. Should anything come of it, this bombard- 
ment will be held to weaken the position of many arsenals that 
have hitherto been considered safe. 

Regarding the reported ‘‘bombardments”’ by the ships generally, 
it has now become clear that in every case they have been no more 
than an exchange of distant shots with certain shore-placed 
batteries, where the damage done on either side was at a minimum. 
The United States service papers are beginning to grumble at what 
may be supposed to be a useless waste of ammunition; but I think 
it is probable that in most cases these so-called “ bombardments” 
were put in hand to relieve the monotony—for there must be a 
terrible amount of monotony on board the American ships—and in 
part as target practice. There must be practice, and what better 
targets than the enemy’s batteries? The chief puzzle was the firing 
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on the batteries of San Juan in Puerto Rico. There is at least 
some reason to suppose it was political ; ordered from Washington 
to keep the populace in heart. 

I have nothing to alter as to my first impressions of Dewey’s 
victory at Manila, or rather at Cavite. The puzzle of why the 
Spanish batteries had so little effect on the United States’ ships, 
while the latter had so great an effect on the Spanish ships, and, 
generally, why the United States’ ships suffered so little, remains. 

The general historical explanation is clear enough; but then that 
in itself is inexplicable. It was quite an ordinary occurrence in 
former naval wars that the victor in a duel at sea should come off 
without the loss of a man, when she left the defeated ship 2 mere 
wreck and slaughter-house. There is apparently some sudden and 
subtle moment at which the moral force of one combatant dis- 
appears, and, if that comes very early in the fight, every man throws 
away the shot he fires; and the moral force that the failing com- 
batant loses passes wholly to the winning side, and the firing grows 
cooler and more accurate, until the destruction or surrender of the 
enemy is complete. 

Dewey’s powerless position after his victory which impressed 
itself strongly on me at first, was confirmed as the weeks went on. 
Once more the navy had shown its powerlessness to attack anything 
but its legitimate object. Once more was it impressed on all minds 
willing to receive it that the army is the attacking force, and that 
a naval victory cannot be followed up if there be not an army 
immediately ready to do it. But now that troops, rein- 
forcements, and supplies have reached the Phillipines, one turns 
to the future. What will they do with them? is the thought. 
And these insurgents? If in a serious article one may 
occasionally descend to slang, I think that in the Philli- 
pines, as in Cuba, the insurgents will “sell ” the Americans at all 
points. I do not believe in insurgents generally. When they get 
leaders of any position they are usually men of excessive vanity 
and self-importance, with no sense of the reality of.things, and 
therefore of no capacity to deal with them. But neither in the 
Phillipines nor in Cuba have we heard of any that are more 
than nominal leaders—men of words possibly, but not of acts. 
Not one of them is the sort of man that would willingly give up his 
prospects of power, adulation, and prosperity, for the good of his 
country. If, in the end, the American admiral and generals in the 
Phillipines find it easy to deal with the legal Government of the 
islands, their troubles will but begin when the illegal Govern- 
ment comes into play. 

Returning to Cuba, I first thought that there would 
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poses, to the support and supply of the insurgents, and so on, but 
no great landing for the conquest of the country until after the end 
of October. And though there has landed for the attack of 
Santiago a considerable military force, my original idea 
remains. This landing was made in order to effect the capture or 
destruction of Cervera’s squadron, and that being now complete, 
the army—if strict strategical reason ruled—ought to embark 
again. But policy must be now considered to over-rule strategy in 
such a case. There is a natural, and, perhaps, not ill-founded idea, 
that the destruction of Cervera’s ships, followed by the fall of 
Santiago, may bring Spain to ask such terms of peace as the 
United States will grant. 

But the whole interest of the war centred, when I closed my first 
impressions, on Cervera’s squadron, which, having dropped one 
destroyer in a disabled state at Martinique, was somewhere between 
Curacoa and Cuba, and consisted of four cruisers and two 
destroyers. It had seemed to me that, supposing such a 
squadron, complete with coal and in such high order as British 
ships are found in as a matter of course, at all times and in all 
places, to have sailed from St. Vincent on the 29th of April, it 
could have struck one, if not two or three, very severe blows upon 
the United States’ Navy off Cienfuegos, Havana, and Key West 
about the 14th to the 16th of May. The first breach in that im- 
pression was the disclosure of the squadron’s position off Mar- 
tinique, but only as late as the 13th of May. It had not crossed 
the Atlantic at the speed it should have done to be successful, and 
at which a similar English squadron would almost assuredly have 
crossed it; and it had disclosed its whereabouts at a late date, 
and put its enemy everywhere on the qui vive. It drove another 
nail into its coffin by putting in an appearance at Curacoa. But 
when I wrote on the 19th of May, I remained under the im- 
pression that ‘‘the field of strategy assumed was still open.” 
Sampson was somewhere to the east of Cuba, apparently in a 
dilemma, as being 500 miles from Havana and Key West, and 
doubtful about falling back; while Cervera might have heen 
much nearer. I was not able at first to comprehend why 
Admiral Sampson ever quitted the vicinity of Havana and Key 
West. Now I am under the belief that men who assumed to 
know more of naval strategy than the admirals—most people 
do—had ordered Sampson into such a position as did leave 
it open, which it would not otherwise have been, to Cervera 
to strike a blow. 

My sccond impression is that Sampson withdrew the ships from 
Cienfuegos, and that those were the ships that exchanged fire with 
the Spanish batteries at Santiago and Guantanamo just before 
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Cervera’s arrival at the former place, as they were passing east to 
join Sampson. Cervera’s opportunity was still this: namely, to 
steer for Santiago, but to have stopped fifty miles short of it, and 
to have sent a destroyer in during the darkness for intelligence. It 
was only a matter of five or six hours’ delay to have obtained it, and 
to have known exactly what the situation of the American fleet was. 
Not impossibly, Cervera might in this way have got hold of the 
detached ships that had fired upon Morro Castle and the works at 
Guantanamo, but in any case he would have found that the game 
off Havana and Key West was open to him. Yet, even as I wrote, 
the conduct of the Spanish squadron had, up to date, been so hope- 
lessly futile that I could not believe it was in it to achieve any- 
thing but the common-place. I was able to confirm my first im- 
pression in a postscript, for the arrival of Cervera’s squadron in the 
port of Santiago was to the onlooking student of naval war an 
end to it. 

Cervera is alleged to have said since that he was obliged to goto 
Santiago for coal, and that he expected to have got it and to have put 
to sea again within twenty-four hours. The story is only expli- 
cable when we placed it side by side with the apparently confirmed 
statement that the Christobal Colon had none of her heavy guns 
on board when she left St. Vincent! It is not possible for an 
English naval officer to conceive such administrative neglect or 
corruption as could permit of a thing like this; but ifit is true, and 
we can conceive it as true, then—but only then—can we conceive 
of Cervera’s ships leaving St. Vincent for the West Indies short of 
coal. Granting the short supply of coal, and what Cervera is 
stated to have said in regard to the time it took to coal his ships in 
Santiago, and we may exonerate him from blame in allowing him- 
self to be “ bottled up ” in port and deprived of all power of strik- 
ing a blow. No naval officer in his place would have left St. 
Vincent short of coal if he could have helped it; but if he was 
ordered from St. Vincent in that condition, he must have known 
that he was going to throw the squadron away. ‘There is, in fact, 
an air in the conduct of this war which is not wholly confined to 
the Spanish side,as if many men “ who know better” than the 
naval officers, have had fingers in the pie. A second impression, 
continually growing in strength, is, that naval commonplaces are, 
and must ever remain, more or less Greek to the lay statesman, and 
that he can best show his wisdom by abstaining altogether from 
interfering with the conduct of naval war. 

As long as Cervera was supposed to be free to act, there was 
not one reporter who did not know, and for himself intimately feel, 
that nothing whatever could be done in Cuba by the American 
Navy. It was nothing to say that the squadron was altogether in- 
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ferior to the United States fleet in Cuban waters, and that any 
landing or other determinate operation could be fully guarded by 
a mere section of the American force. The fact was, and every- 
body felt it, that the freedom of Cervera’s squadron was “an 
absolute bar” to attacks upon the Cuban soil. Those who are now 
stigmatized ‘as “the extreme naval school” never said more, or 
perhaps as much, as the reporters, taking their tone from 
American naval officers on the spot, said about the tremendous 
preventive force of ‘‘a fleet in being.” Those who are convinced 
of the lack of defensive power which they think is inherent in 
navies, and use all their literary force to assert it, will, I suppose, 
remain in the same mental condition which they had reached 
before this war broke out. It seems to them to bea national object 
to disprove the defensive power with which naval men credit 
navies, and they will not allow what passes under their ken to in- 
terfere with their conceptions. They have never, I think, quite 
apprehended the position of “the extreme naval school” on this 
question of the “ fleet in being”; and they have even got to 
accusing Mahan—for it is nothing less than an accusation—of agree- 
ing with them. When all is said and done, “ the extreme naval 
school ” allege no more than that admirals are made of such stuff 
that if they are asked to carry out some undertaking with 
which the enemy’s fleet can interfere, they simply will not, until 
that fleet is in some way prevented from interfering. To such as 
are not in the way of thinking like admirals, the thing seems ab- 
surd. Yetitis the thought of admirals and not the thought of 
their critics, that will rule, and naval force retains its power of 
defence because the thought of admirals, when they come into face 
of the conditions, will not vary. 

And surely there never was so complete an exposition—never so 
extended an exposition—of the whole matter, as the United States’ 
action has afforded. A ;“ fleet in being,”—a mere squadron or de- 
tachment, which it is proved afterwards—can be utterly. destroyed 
in afew hours, and without loss to the American fleet, puts into 
a Cuban port, and hey! presto! the whole war changes. To the 
United States of America there is only one thing in the world, and 
that is the Spanish detachment in Santiago. Its whole fleet 
assembles there. It is not ready to send an army to Cuba, but one 
must be sent without a moment’s delay, because four cruisers 
and two destroyers are there. The harbour of Guantanamo must 
be seized as a preliminary only because Cervera is in the next 
port. The American Army must move on to the attack before it 
is strong enough or ready enough, and it must suffer a reverse 
and fall back, all because Cervera is in Santiago. And yet the 
“fleet in being” is a mere fad of Lord Torrington’s and one or 
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two of “the extreme naval school”; a thing to be neglected in 
war when the real operation of invasion is in prospect. But open 
minds will probably comprehend the tremendous power of a “ fleet 
in being” when they recall the great exertions of the United 
States to put it “out of being.” 

[am constantly asked for my views on Cervera’s conduct 
in attempting to escape from Santiago in broad daylight; and I 
am obliged generally to reply that I have none. The question is 
why he did not make his escape by night, instead of in the day- 
time? Which is another way of asserting that the dangers of 
navigation by night were less than the dangers of the enemy’s fire 
by day, and that Cervera should have understood it. But for my- 
self, not being on the spot, I do not know which danger would have 
appeared to me greatest if I had had to make a choice. The 
entrance to Santiago is somewhat winding and remarkably narrow. 
At the point near which the Merrimac was sunk it is only 130 yards 
wide ; that is, not much wider than Cervera’s flag-ship waslong. By 
how much the width was decreased in consequence of the sinking 
of the Merrimac we do not know, but we may be sure that she greatly 
increased the difficulties of navigation. The ease and quickness 
with which the Spanish ships were destroyed has made us fully 
acquainted with the dangers of the United States’ gun-fire ; we do 
not really know anything of the dangers of navigation as they 
appeared to the Spanish officers. But we do know that British 
naval officers make much lighter cf the dangers of naviga- 
tion, especially in darkness, than those of most foreign navies, 
and quite possibly an English admiral would have risked the 
dangers of navigation rather than the dangers of gun-fire, especially 
if the condition of the Cristobal Colon in regard to her guns was an 
index of the state of the rest of the ships. Concerning the policy 
of attempting to escape at all, opinions may differ. The presence 
of the ships in the port may have been a considerable element in 
the defence ; and even if the ships had succeeded in passing through 
the American fleet, they could not have hoped to be left sufficiently 
uninjured to have done much before passing into another port; and 
then passing into another port would have been of no particular 
use. 

When it was seen that the Americans would attack Santiago by 
land, it seemed to me clear that, as in Vernon’s time, Guanta- 
namo, fifty miles by road to Santiago, would be made the military 
as well as the naval base. I knew of the iron pier at Daiquiri, and 
that it was somewhat sheltered from the prevailing easterly winds, 
but I understood it to be a light structure, and I did not conceive 
it of much importance, or that it made Daiquiri a suitable place to 
land a considerable army at, nor did I connect it with any road. I 
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expected the landing to be made, as in Vernon’s time, at Guanta- 
namo, especially as the water off Daiquiri is deep for the anchorage 
of any considerable number of ships. The occupation of Guanta- 
namo, and the landing of the mariues, was therefore entirely antici- 
pated by me, and, though we have heard little or nothing of 
Guantanamo since the landing party made good its position there, 
I suppose it was Sampson’s naval base. Else, where does he get his 
coal and supplies from? But oh! those reporters! who use so 
many words in telling us what has not happened, what is of no 
real interest, what does not concern the question, and in omitting 
the keystones of their bridges! How was the landing really 
effected at Daiquiri? What forces have been actually landed, and 
at what rate were the 15,000 men that Shafter is said to have taken 
with him at first, put on shore? Did the pier materially assist, or 
was there a beach or rocks to land on? Did the transports 
anchor, or did they keep under way? Above all, how and from 
whence are Sampson’s ships supplied, and what use is made of 
Guantanamo? ‘These things, which are of immediate interest and 
of future importance, we are left in the dark about; while we are 
carefully told how many shell one of the ships threw into the 
apparently empty bush before the landing began. I doubt if we 
could be much more ignorant thanjwe are, if the reporters’ columns 
in the papers were left blank. I sometimes wish that all the 
reporters had but one pen, in order that I might cut the nib off. 

There seems some doubt as to whether all the ships of Cervera’s 
squadron were disabled before they ran on shore. It is stated that 
an American Board of Survey has examined the hulls of the ships 
and finds those of the Maria Teresa and Cristobal Colon re- 
coverable. In this case they probably were run ashore to prevent 
them falling into the enemy’s hands. The magazines of the 
Almirante Oquendo and of the Vizcaya exploded, but it is not clear 
in regard to the former whether the explosion was the effect of 
United States’ shell, or was designedly effected by the Spaniards 
after the ship had grounded. If it is true, as reported, that the 
Vizcaya was blown up by her own torpedoes, and that the Board 
of Survey has recommended that fighting ships—that is, gun-ships 
—should no longer be supplied, as at present universally, with 
torpedoes, then no more momentous conclusion has been reached 
by this gigantic war experiment. The place of the torpedo in our 
battleships and cruisers has in past years been continually aggran- 
dized, and our conceptions of naval tactics will be not so much 
modified as reversed, if the American suggestion should be adopted. 
It is plain, however, that, as at Yalu and as at Cavite, fire, excited 
by the lodgement and explosion of American shells in Spanish 
hulls has been the chief destructive agent off Santiago. The 
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astonishing point about this is that, in the mid-sixties, abundant 
experiment had seemed to show that even in wooden hulls the 
danger from conflagration set up by shells was of the slightest. 
And now, when time after time the destruction of the warships 
by fire has taken the place of the old surrender, the hulls are of 
steel, and inflammable substances are reduced to a minimum. 

Off Santiago, as off Cavite, the Spanish fire proved quite 
ineffective, and the impression is that the Spanish nation are 
hopeless gunners. 

There is a statement quoted, or more probably misquoted, from 
the Report of the American Board of Survey to the effect that 
“rapid-fire batteries on battleships are of supreme importance, and 
the fire of the main-battery should be below the protective deck.” 
This reads almost as if opinion was turning against the very essence 
of the modern battleship, her heavy guns in barbettes or turrets. 
There has been from the very first a strong party, if a small one, 
in the navy, which has held that a numerous battery of medium 
guns is much more powerful than one made up of very few very 
heavy guns, and—because of the great weight absorbed by this 
battery—comparatively few much lighter guns. Itis impossible to 
say whether this is at all in the words of the Report. At first, as 
the result of some very odd process of reasoning, the very heavy 
battery of the battleship was enormously protected by armour, 
and the lighter battery not at all. Of late the tendency has been, 
as it were, to even the armour protection over both batteries. The 
probably misquoted expression in the American Report appears to 
press this matter still further. My belief certainly is that the 
issue of this Report is like to prove the most important and far- 
reaching event of the whole of the naval part of the war. 

For it is unquestioned that, apart from what may come of this 
Report, the naval war has taught on-looking navies just nothing at 
all. It was generally agreed by those naval officers who had given 
special study to what has been termed the philosophy of naval 
war, that steam had only in a general way accentuated those lessons 
which can be derived from a study of the experiences of sailing 
wars. ‘The position was hotly contested by considerable numbers 
of very able men outside the naval ranks, who have insisted that 
steam had changed everything. As a fact, however, the student of 
the past and the believer in its lessons has been able to discount 
every morning’s reports, and to set aside from them as untrue all 
that was not justified by experience. And invariably, after a day 
or two, it was found that experience was right. A strong instance 
was noticed in the detailed accounts which arrived on the Monday, 
as to Sampson’s breaking into Santiago harbour and destroying 
Cervera there. It was incredible to the student, and he was clear 
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that Cervera must have broken out. So with that general cutting 
of cables, which the repudiation of the past experience has long 
insisted would bethe herald of war. The student said, No; cables 
will be cut and used on occasion. But itis not congruous with ex- 
perience to suppose a reckless cutting of cables without reference 
to the convenience of neutrals ; and so Cuba has never been cut off 
from the outer world. Again, the absurdity of the alarmist’s idea 
of war without notice cannot reasonably sustain itself against this 
war’s experience. But disappointment must be everywhere felt that 
we should stand just where we were—except in the very serious 
matter already mentioned—as to the meaning of torpedo-warfare. 
According to my view, Spain’s original policy should have been to 
send out to Cuba. every torpedo-boat and vessel she could lay her 
hands on. The whole strength of the idea of the torpedo-boat is 
its defensive power; and it is a distinct loss to all nations that 
when this war closes the value of the torpedo-boat and vessel must 
remain theoretical. 

But the strongesé impression of all that I am left with 
is the mistake that a country like Spain can make in expending her 
money on the naval forces of attack, when it is the forces of defence 
that she is almost always sure to require. In this respect a very 
old impression is confirmed. A shipbuilding programme without 
a strategical bottom to it will certainly, when it comes to be tried, 
result in a waste of money, if it does not court a quick and easy 
ruin. 

P. H. Cotoms. 
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JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION. 


Amone other social changes that mark our time is the evolution 
of journalism into a recognized profession. It is no longer a 
mere limbo for educated waifs and strays or a stepping-stone to 
higher things, but a regular career which men of character and 
ability deliberately enter upon with the intention of devoting 
themselves wholly to it. This has come about partly through 
the increasing pressure in other professions and partly through 
the great expansion of newspaper enterprise which has multi- 
plied opportunities of decent employment on a great scale. As 
more men of good stamp have been attracted to the Press, they 
have themselves raised its status and rendered it more attractive 
again; for the estimation in which any career is held depends 
chiefly on the men who follow it. Politics, for instance, have 
gone down as distinctly as trade, manufacture, and the arts 
have gone up, because of a change in the type of men engaged 
in them respectively. Of course, I am only speaking in general 
terms. The great politician stands as high as he ever did, and the 
great trader or the great artist stands no higher than his prede- 
cessor in former days; but with the rank and file it is very 
different. The name no longer commands any respect in the one 
case or invites any contempt in the others. And that is clearly 
due to a personal change; for other professions which are recruited 
from the same classes as formerly—the Services and the Bar, for 
instance—stand very much where they did. Journalism has gone 
up with the arts to which it is allied. Like them, it is a career for 
gentlemen, and those who follow it can afford to smile at the 
cheap abuse of silly or superior persons. Sensible men know that 
they depend on the Press for the current information which is 
indispensable, if not for carrying on their business, at least for 
playing an intelligent part as members of the community; and 
they respect it accordingly. | 

And yet journalism is still a very amorphous profession and 
too much of an omniuwm gatherum. It contains so many different 
grades and tails off into such a ragged fringe that it is difficult to 
speak of it in general terms. One cannot even define a journalist. 
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Attempts have been made, but without any success. Someone once 
proposed to confine the term to “ persons engaged in the daily pro- 
duction of a newspaper ” ; but that is at once too wide and too narrow, 
it would include compositors and office boys, and would exclude a 
whole army of leader-writers, special correspondents, and critics, 
who live entirely by writing for the Press, but are not at all 
engaged in the daily production of a newspaper. If, on the other 
hand, you define journalists as those who earn their livelihood by 
writing for the Press, then you exclude the very large and impor- 
tant class of sub-editors who are mainly engaged in selecting and 
arranging news, while you would include a number of highly 
doubtful hangers-on who live by supplying still more doubtful 
paragraphs to the news-agencies. For my part, I give it up. I 
known what a journalist is not—he is not an amateur or a 
mechanic; but I cannot say what he is. Perhaps some day the 
profession will close up its ranks and establish a definite criterion 
of membership. Such a step would conduce much to its dignity, 
and is greatly to be desired in the interests both of the public and 
of honest journalism. If there were some central organization 
with power to bring to account persons guilty of unprofessional 
conduct and to exclude the unfit, it would materially assist the 
Press as a whole by elevating its character and increasing public 
confidence. For instance, it not unfrequently happens to a 
journalist making a serious enquiry into some question of public 
interest that he is refused all information, simply because an un- 
scrupulous colleague has betrayed the confidence of his informants, 
and has published matter entrusted to him on condition of 
secrecy. The fabrication of false news is even more common, and 
does harm on a larger scale. These things, to which I shall return 
later on, recoil upon the whole Press and do it serious injury. 
They can only be prevented by a self-governing organization such 
as other professions have been obliged to establish for their own 
protection. It seems to me high time that steps were taken in 
this direction. 

When that is done we shall, perhaps, know better what a 
journalist is. Meanwhile, the want of solidarity makes it very 
difficult to discuss the profession as a whole. I can only speak 
according to my lights and under correction, being well aware that 
there are many journalists far better qualified by experience to do 
so than myself. The: points that occur to me as likely to be of 
most interest are the manner of entering the profession, the pros- 
pects it holds out, and the nature of the work. In discussing 
them, my remarks must be understood to apply only to the 
English, and more particularly the London Press. 

With regard to entry, I suppose journalism stands entirely alone 
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in this: that it may be entered from the bottom or the top. It has 
been entered, I believe, from the top absolutely; but that, of course, 
cannot very often happen. It is, however, frequently entered pretty 
near the top, and I should say that in London, at any rate, a large 
and increasing proportion of the working journalists of the day 
have entered more than half-way up. This virtually amounts to 
saying that there are two separate ranks in journalism, and that 
the upper can be entered direct without going through the lower. 
Broadly speaking, that is true; but, on the other hand, men, 
and possibly boys, have begun at the very bottom and have 
worked up to the position of editor-manager of a great morning 
paper. There is, therefore, no hard and fast line. Still, there 
is a line, and with the evolution of the newspaper it tends to 
become more definitely drawn. As the supply of highly educated 
men increases they will more and more monopolize the skilled 
and better paid work, and the chances of rising from the 
bottom will become less. Those who aim at the higher ranks 
will be more likely to succeed by preparing themselves thoroughly 
and going in straight for the higher work than by entering 
young and beginning on the lower rungs.* The wider the educa- 
tion, the more complete the intellectual equipment, the better 
I believe there are “schools of journalism,” and, for all I know, 
they may be excellent; but I should say, judging both a priori 
and «a posteriori, that the best schools of journalism are the 
University of Oxford and extensive foreign travel. Oxford domi- 
nates the London Press to an extraordinary extent already, and its 
hold continually increases. The explanation lies, without doubt, 
in the wide culture, the savoir faire, and the intelligent interest in 
affairs imparted by the Oxford course. There is no better general 
training for the best kind of journalism. Of special studies the 
most useful is modern history, and next to that literature. But all 
special knowledge is valuable, and increasingly so. Specialization 
is the law of advancing knowledge, and important newspapers are 
obliged to obey it. They must notice current events, and they live 
in such a glare of publicity that they cannot afford to make mis- 
takes. What they print on any subject will be read by experts 
and therefore it should, if possible, be written by experts. LEvery- 
thing comes in sooner or later. For instance, a great fire occurred 
in London some months ago; it was the topic of the week, and 
every paper must talk about it. Of course the great journals com- 
mand skilled and versatile pens which can say something on such 
a subject without blundering, but how much more satisfactory to the 


* I see that Mr. Smalley, whose experience is far greater than my own, has 
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editor if one of them happens to possess an expert knowledge of 
fires and fire-brigade work, how much more pointed and interesting 
his remarks will be than the obvious commonplaces of the cleverest 
man without that knowledge! Another time it may be a scientific 
discovery, a war, an earthquake, a railway collision, an epidemic, or 
what not. The great standing subject is politics, but expert know- 
ledge on a thousand others is continually wanted. The aspiring 
journalist, therefore, who would put money in his purse, should put 
knowledge in his head. 

How to find the market for it. That is really not difficult for 
the well-equipped man. Itis avery open market. Some fortunate 
individuals may be offered work right off on a personal recom- 
mendation ; but that is not the rule, nor is it advisable to wait for 
such assistance. Most journalists of the class of which I have been 
speaking have “ drifted” into journalism, which merely means that 
after trying some other vocations they have found the one for 
which nature intended them. The Bar probably furnishes more of 
them than any other profession, because it attracts more clever 
men and gives them less to do than any other; but they hail from 
all quarters as a rule. It will be found on examination that they 
know a good deal in general, or something very well in particular, or 
both, and that they have begun by offering contributions which have 
commended themselves to the editorial mind by virtue of the skill 
or knowledge displayed. More work has followed, and, sooner or 
later, according to chance and capacity, a certain position has been 
achieved. ‘This is called “ drifting” into journalism ; but, after all, 
the process is not essentially different from that by which the 
average barrister or physician who offers himself in the open 
market gets into his work, except that the journalist has the 
advantage of being able to take the initiative. In the case of all 
three one job leads to another if the man gives satisfaction 
and inspires confidence; and for the great majority there is 
no other way of getting on. I do not see that much 
change in this respect is either likely or necessary. There 
will never be a “school of journalism” that will furnish 
ready-made editors, leader-writers, special correspondents, and 
critics, whatever may be done with reporters and sub-editors. 
Men will continue to “drift” into the business, led thereto by 
inclination and fitness. And why not? The process of drifting 
is the best proof that the work suits the man and he it. And 
what more can a man desire than to do the work that suits him ? 
How can work be better done? A sporting journalist, who has 
recently published his autobiography—and a very good auto- 
biography it is—affords a capital example of the drifting process. 
First he was a soldier, then he tried his hand at various things, 
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until at last he found his billet in sporting journalism. The 
moralists shake their heads over the career of “ Nathaniel 
Gubbins,” and call it a warning to young men. Heaven had given 
him sufficient brains, a good education, and a start in life; instead 
of which he went about the country flinging away his prospects 
and, metaphorically, stealing ducks. “What a pity to give up a 
promising career and come down to this!” Stuff and nonsense! 
There is not the slightest proof that he would ever have done any 
good by soldiering, but every reason to suppose the contrary, 
while it is as plain as a pike-staff that he was born to be a 
sporting journalist. From childhood upwards he took far more 
interest in the turf than in anything else, and possessed a prodigious 
knowledge of it. The only pity is that he did not drift somewhat 
sooner into the congenial occupation on which he has lived con- 
tentedly for twenty years to his own and his readers’ satisfaction. 
It may not be a very lofty one compared with the Army, but it 
suits him; and far better be a good sporting journalist than a bad 
soldier, which he most certainly was. He is not ashamed of his 
business, nor has he any reason to be on a large view of human 
affairs. The best work for a man is that which he does best. 
Many another, who has started out to be Lord Chancellor or to 
play some other imposing part in the world, has found his real 
account in plying an obscure and industrious pen, and has been 
all the happier for it. 

Granted that a man has the aptitude for journalism, what pros- 
pects does it hold out for him? Nothing very grand, it must be 
confessed, from the vulgar point of view. If he be ambitious of 
wealth or fame he had better turn to something else-—in this 
country at any rate. In the United States, in France, and in our 
own Colonies, it may lead to anything. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, for 
instance, is a journalist. But here it is different. Men who have 
been on the Press occasionally rise to prominent positions—Mr. 
John Morley and Sir Alfred Milner, for instance—but it is not by 
virtue of their journalism, and in any case they form no precedent. 
In France, the best working journalists enjoy a personal fame and 
influence—with a corresponding emolument—from which their 
English colleagues are debarred by the practice of anonymous 
writing. This raises the whole question of anonymity. A friend 
of mine, who writes with equal brilliancy in at least four lan- 
guages and knows the European Press down to the ground, is 
never tired of inveighing against the anonymous system and its 
unfairness to the writers. Undoubtedly it is unfair to them in the 
sense that they do not get the credit for their own work. Neither, 
it may be added, do they get the discredit. A good many attempts 
to abandon anonymity are visible in various directions, and the 
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movement seems to be growing, not at all for the sake of the 
writers, but because signed articles are thought to be more piquant. 
It does not strike me as particularly successful up to now or likely 
to be followed by the great papers. Nor, in my humble opinion, 
is it desirable. Angry people sometimes make a great outcry about 
the “irresponsibility” of the anonymous Press. They fail to see 
that it is much more responsible than any other, because the paper, 
being itself answerable for everything, must be conducted in the 
most circumspect and honourable manner if it is to maintain a 
high position. The exceptionally high tone of the English Press, 
which is a just source of national pride, seems to me largely due to 
the anonymous system. Its abandonment leads to all sorts of 
abuses. Nor do I believe that the best journalists have any desire 
to abandon it themselves. As I have said before, they are for the 
most part modest and reticent men, who prefer to work quietly 
and need no stimulus to do their best. 

They are also content—so far as any man is ever content—-with 
a modest wage, which is lucky for their employers. It certainly is 
modest enough and, in the case of the great daily papers, in 
startling contrast to the colossal gains of the proprietors. For 
in journalism, it is to be observed, the employed supply the brains 
as well as the labour. In return they receive far less than men of 
the same calibre and corresponding position at the Bar or in Medi- 
cine. With the exception of a very few exceptional posts, which 
may run up to £3,000 a year, I suppose the ablest journalist cannot 
expect to make more than £1,500, and he is much more likely 
to have to be contented with from £500 to £1,000. A vast num- 
ber range from, perhaps, £150 to £500. This is not precisely 
wealth, but it would probably average out quite as high as the 
Army, the Navy, the Civil Service, Medicine, School or University 
teaching, and much higher than the Church. There is, there- 
fore, nothing to complain of, and in respect to the pecuniary 
inferiority of successful journalisin to the higher walks of medicine 
or surgery and to successful Bar work it is to be noted that all 
these entail years of waiting. The journalist can make a living 
right off. A man who has the ability and education requisite for 
the Bar or for consulting practice, instead of earning nothing for 
five or ten years, could make from £200 to £500 a year as a 
journalist from thie outset. The Press has that great advantage for 
young men. Success may be very rapidly attained. It is at the 
other end that its defects appear. Instead of becoming easier 
with use, much of the work tends to grow more irksome as the 
elasticity and initiative of youth depart, and instead of increasing 
without trouble like a snowball, the income tends rather to diminish. 
That is not always or necessarily the case, but it often is. A once 
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successful journalist may die in poverty through no fault of his 
own, which never happens to the successful professional man. In 
this journalism shows its kinship to the arts. 

As to the nature of the work, it is exceedingly varied—so varied, 
indeed, that one man can hardly have much experience of all its 
branches. To the general public, I imagine, a journalist means 
either a reporter or a war correspondent. They see the one at 
public meetings, and the other announces himself with a fanfare 
of trumpets, doubtless unconsciously adopted from long habit on 
the battle-field. Both are so familiar that I shall only make one 
or two remarks about them. Reporters form a very large, 
important, and unpretending class. They may be called the back- 
bone of serious domestic journalism, and, as such, are none too well 
paid. But then their work is rather mechanical. 1t is for the 
most part easy and dull. Shorthand reporters can never be dis- 
pensed with, but there seems a tendency to cut them down what 
with increasing love of snippets and increasing avalanches of 
news from everywhere. There is also a tendency to put the work 
more and more in the hands of news-agencies, which means a 
diminished demand for individuals, as one report serves many 
papers. As to the war correspondent, his work—when he 
gets to it—must be far the most exciting that falls to the 
lot of the journalist; but I fancy that he will never again 
enjoy the great times of the past. He has spoilt his own 
market by being too numerous and too indiscreet. With a mob 
of correspondents on the ground nothing is allowed to come 
through, or nothing but lies. So it was, at any rate on one side, 
in the Greco-Turkish War. The amount of matter produced bore 
a ludicrous proportion to the army of workmen emgaged. It was 
still more so in the Spanish-American War, in which there were for 
weeks more correspondents than combatants, yet with so little to 
say that they were driven to inventing the most transparent rubbish. 
To be a war correspondent and to have nothing to say, or to write 
elaborate despatches and have them returned or garbled, must be 
purgatory. - 

There remain editing, leader-writing, special correspondence, 
foreign correspondence, criticism, “interviewing,” and a host of 
other things. To go over them all would require a treatise. I 
can only give a few impressions of my own for what they are 
worth. Broadly, I should divide journalistic work into the regular 
and the irregular. The fortner has the advantage of certainty and 
the disadvantages of monotony and drudgery. It is the best for an 
elderly man, or one with wife and children. The irregular work 
has the advantages of variety, interest, and freedom; it has the 
grave disadvantage of uncertainty. Some will prefer the one, and 
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soine the other, according to their temperament and circumstances. 
But in one sense the man with a fixed salary and regular office 
work is exposed to greater uncertainty than the free lance. He 
may quarrel with his employer, or the paper may change hands, 
and he may find himself out of work altogether. That happens 
conspicuously with editors, who are the type of the regular 
journalist, and though a competent man can always find a billet, 
he cannot always find an editorial one, and it is difficult for those 
who have once wielded authority to take a subordinate place. 
There are enough ex-editors in London to run a first-class paper 
all by themselves. The same thing may happen to any member 
of the permanent staff, whereas the man who writes for two or 
three or more papers—and there are many such—can never be left 
stranded in the same way. 

To go a little more into detail. Every branch of journalism has 
its merits and defects. Editorial work is the best paid, as it 
deserves to be, and it has many privileges; but it entails much 
drudgery, a wearing responsibility, and not a few annoyances. 
The editor’s chair, though very attractive to a strong man, is not 
altogether a post to be envied. And, speaking of editors, 1 may 
perhaps correct one or two common misapprehensions. There is 
a foolish way of talking as if a paper had several editors, a City 
editor, a sporting editor, and what not. It may be so with The 
Field and similar journals, but I believe I am right in saying that 
a daily paper has only one editor. The mistake comes from France, 
where every man on the staff is a rédactewr, while the editor is the 
rédacteur en chef. Here the head is the editor simply. He has 
assistants, who are not to be confounded with the sub-editors—a 
wholly different and subordinate class. I remember a fond mother 
once telling me that her hopeful son—-a junior reporter on a great 
journal—had been temporarily made sub-editor. She believed, or 
wished me to believe, that he was in charge of the paper. Next in 
dignity to the editor and assistant editors are the leader-writers. 
Their work is well paid, agreeable, and less difficult than might be 
supposed, but it demands qualities which are not too common. A 
man ought to be perfect master of his subject and of good English ; 
he must know how to seize two or three points and elucidate them 
clearly, concisely, and forcibly without wandering beyond them; he 
must wield an adroit pen that can turn phrases of nicely shaded 
meaning from the most forcible utterance down to ambiguous sug- 
“gestion; and he must be able to do all this against time if 
necessary. If he possesses wit and irony so much the better, but 
above all things he must be clear and avoid mistakes. Considering 
the pressure under which the work is generally done, much of it is 
astonishingly good. A first-rate leading article is quite equal as an 
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intellectual feat to the most brilliant display of advocacy or parlia- 
mentary debating. The drawbacks are that, in writing against time; 
a man is liable to be dissatisfied with his work, which he feels 
might have been done better, and going over the same ground 
perpetually is apt to become monotonous. Commenting on party 
politics, for instance, is for the most part terribly hack work. 
There is a marked tendency at the present time to shorten, if not 
to abolish, editorial comment in the daily Press; but it must 
always be a leading feature of serious journalism. A paper that 
has no mind of its own has no influence, however large its cir- 
culation. 

The special correspondent’s business is delightfully free from 
monotony, and, if there were only enough of it, would be the 
pleasantest of all branches of journalism. It provides interest, 
variety, change of subject and of scene; it gives a man new know- 
ledge and new friends, and affords opportunities for no little intel- 
lectual satisfaction. There is considerable attraction to an alert 
mind in mastering the facts on some actual question in which the 
world is interested at the moment, or in watching events on the 
spot and then telling the story to an eager public. Moreover, the 
special correspondent usually has a free hand and can say what he 
believes to be the truth on his own responsibility. Unfortunately, 
the opportunities are so irregular that no man can live for very 
long on special correspondence alone. The regular foreign corre- 
spondent, on the contrary, has a solid position, but according to my 
experience he is the most discontented of all journalists, unless he 
is stationed in Paris. He is an inveterate grumbler, though his 
salary is good and his work by no means crushing. He feels an 
exile, he is haunted by the fear of being beaten by his rivals, he 
does not know what is going on at home and whether his news will 
be stale or not. The best are extremely able, well-informed, and 
careful men, but it is a pity that so many of them devote their 
time chiefly to picking out all the nastiest things said about us in 
foreign newspapers. The foreign correspondents stationed in Lon- 
don are still worse in this respect, and the two between them 
manage to do a deal of mischief. 

The least attractive branch of journalism, to my mind, is criti- 
cism, with the sole exception of “interviewing.” Musical and 
dramatic criticism is mostly done undef pressure, and very mono- 
tonous. It seems to me a desperately trivial business. Reviewing 
is better, but, if conscientiously done, it is laborious work and far 
from remunerative in proportion to the time spent upon it. I 
have frequently read a stiff book through twice, and parts of it 
many times over before feeling competent to deal fairly by it; 
but, perhaps, that is taking the business too seriously. With 
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“interviewing,” in the modern sense, we reach the lowest stage. 
Of course interviews of a sort have always been, and always will be, 
essential to journalism, because when information is required it is 
necessary to go and obtain it from the person who possesses it. 
But the modern personal and domestic interview, the odious 
“chats” with actresses and other important persons, the revela- 
tions of private life, the silly gush about nothing at all, the inevit- 
able, empty compliments, the inane pleasantries, the drivelling, 
forced conversation—surely a sorry affair. The only thing to be 
said is that it must be much worse for the interviewer than for the 
interviewed. It will be a relief to everybody when the public taste 
for this stuff declines, of which some signs are happily visible. 
Multifarious as are the departments of Press work—and I have 
left many unmentioned—they are but parts of a complicated 
machine designed to effect a single purpose. Tall things have 
often been said about the “mission” of the Press; it is to govern 
the nations upon earth, to right the wrong, feed the hungry, put 
down the mighty from their seat, and generally play the part of 
Providence. When the time is out of joint—which is always—the 
modern Hamlet cheerfully undertakes to put it right. “TI, said the 
wren, with my little pen, I’ll put it right.” I venture to think that 
the real mission with which the Press has directly to concern itself 
is something much less ambitious but by no means less honour- 
able. It is simply to tell the truth about current events. If the 
missioners would hold fast to that modest ideal they would come. 
a great deal nearer to realizing their lofty aims and at the same: 
time reflect a great deal more honour upon their profession than 
they do at present. The business of the Press is to inform and in- 
struct the public upon the affairs of the moment, first by news and 
secondly by comment. But it is essential that the news shall be. 
true and the comment honest. When those conditions are fulfilled: 
the Press is a great power for good and the journalist may take a. 
legitimate pride in his calling; it belongs to the very best of ser- 
vices, the service of Truth. When they are not fulfilled it is a mis- 
chievous abomination of which he has every reason to be ashamed. 
The dissemination of lies by false news and dishonest comment 
strikes at the profession in the very citadel of its honour. I do. 
not speak of mistakes in fact and honest differences of opinion, nor 
even of the publication of rumours; but of news deliberately fabri- 
cated and of comment deliberately intended to deceive. We have 
far too much of both, and they are a just reproach to the Press 
which might do much to purify its own ranks. False news most 
frequently—though by no means always—emanates from inferior 
news-agencies which supply short paragraphs on current topics of 
interest, and when they have nothing tosay,invent. A great many 
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newspapers might be more careful than they are in accepting such 
news. A few take great pains to avoid publishing false intelligence, 
and refuse to accept items from doubtful sources. The rest appear 
to be only restrained by the law of libel; they use anything that is 
sufficiently piquant or—worse still—that suits their political ends. 
Let me give a recent instance. At the time of the Cripplegate fire, 
when all London was excited over the disaster, a prominent paper 
published the statement that the water-supply failed the fire 
brigade—not only published it but printed it in capital letters in a 
leading article with appropriate comment. It was an absolute 
fabrication without any foundation whatever; but it suited the 
views of the paper and was used accordingly, though the slightest 
trouble would have proved its falseness. Such conduct is unpro- 
fessional because it damages the whole profession in the eyes of 
honest men. I could give any number of instances of the same 
thing. There are some polemical journals, indeed, which nobody 
takes the trouble to contradict, because they notoriously live by lies. 
The dissemination of false news merely for its own sake, without 
any ulterior object, stands on a different footing. We have lately 
witnessed a regular orgy of this particular journalistic vice. For 
several weeks after the war broke out between Spain and America 
the newspapers made themselves a public laughing-stock by daily 
furnishing columns of intelligence all duly contradicted in the 
next issue. This evil, perhaps, cures itself, and needs no other 
remedy; but to deceive the public with falsehood for a definite 
purpose is a not less heinous and treasonable offence than be- 
trayal of professional trust by a lawyer or a doctor. Nor is 
it in any wise mitigated by being done, as it usually is, in a 
“good cause.” The end does not justify the means, and no 
cause is higher than the truth. One which is served by lies 
is either bad or badly served. To this offence may be added the 
publication of information imparted in confidence. For its own 
sake the journalistic profession should have some means of bringing 
offenders to book, analogous to the Incorporated Law Society and 
the General Medical Council. A still worse offence, of course, is 
dishonest journalism for sordid personal ends, in the form of 
blackmail and bribery; but I am confident that these are ex- 
ceedingly rare in this country in spite of recent alleged scandals. 
If they occur at all, it is only within the corrupting influence of the 
financial world. To judge from my own experience, journalists are 
generally considered as far above anything of the kind as any other 
honourable gentlemen, and are equally exempt from attempts to 
influence their judgment by corrupt or personal motives. 
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Recent historical events, both on the mainland of China and in 
the East Indian Archipelago, have at least done good service in 
one direction, that of quickening the geographical sense of our 
countrymen, which is strangely wanting in acuteness for so nomad 
a people. The crowded waters of the “China Sea,” as navigators 
loosely term the vast area of island-studded ocean east of Java 
as far as the 130th meridian, contain without doubt some of the 
most interesting and lavishly endowed portions of the whole world. 
Their intricate passages, unresting volcanic agencies, sombre reefs, 
and unutterably baffling currents have for many generations en- 
gaged the most earnest attention of nautical surveyors, whose duty 
it is to prepare accurate charts of marine highways for the benefit 
of mariners generally. Yet in spite of their unceasing labours an 
enormous extent of coast-line still remains almost unknown, and 
certainly unvisited except by native craft of doubtful reputation 
on mysterious errands savouring strongly of piracy or head-hunting. 
Over one of the largest of these great island groups Spain has for 
three centuries enjoyed a nominal sovereignty, sufficient to prevent 
any other Power from claiming jurisdiction without undesir- 
able trouble, but utterly inadequate for the practical and beneficent 
work of civilization, and of utilizing their wonderful resources for 
the benefit of the mother country. In many of the islands the 
power of Spain has always been an indefinite thing, unrealizable 
by the natives, who have lived and died for generations in their 
own primitive fashion, unaware of the ferment going on in the 
outer world. At long intervals the aboriginal inhabitants of some 
Eastern sleepy hollow on the unnavigable coast of Palawan or 
Mindanao have been rudely awakened to the fact that they were 
subject to the rule of white men not at all inclined to be particular 
as to their methods of showing their authority, and apt to kill, burn, 
and destroy at large with little provocation or even none at all. But, 
generally speaking, it has only been in the larger islands of Luzon 
and Panay that any attempt at resolute government has been made 
by the Spaniards, whose ideas of ruling a subject race may be 
described as ignorant incapacity tempered by cruelty. In these 
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islands an energetic and fair-dealing people would have had a com- 
paratively easy task with the aborigines, who may be roughly 
divided into three: the Tagals of the north, the Bissayans of the 
south, and the Negritos of the mountainous interior. Of these, the 
first two are probably of Malay derivation, but with the fierce 
treachery of the parent people greatly modified ; in fact, they may 
be justly credited with being docile, teachable, and fairly good 
workers for such a climate. The Negritos, on the other hand, area 
diminutive black race with woolly hair, and undoubtedly of Papuan 
origin. In their native wilds they have hitherto defied the invader, 
and still manage to remain free and untamable as ever they were. 
There is yet another small section of the inhabitants of this Archi- 
pelago, who were once the terror of the surrounding seas, born 
pirates, ravaging those intricate waterways like questing wolves 
through the mazes of a forest, and just as ruthless to their prey- 
These have long been known as “Illanons.” They are almost pure 
Malay, and possess all the more undesirable attributes of that 
polished Eastern race with scarcely any of their virtues. The 
devastating typhoon or hurricane, that in the autumn occasionally 
cuts a wide swath of destruction across those seas, has been credited 
with the loss of many a noble vessel and all her brave crew, whose 
end has been far more awful than the swift oblivion granted by the 
elements. But the sailor is thankful, in no small degree, that, 
owing to the arduous labours of our gunboats in those dangerous 
waters, piracy is almost a thing of the past, and that the great 
highways of the China Seas and Eastern passages are now, as far as 
wholesale robbery and murder are concerned, as safe as the Straits. 
of Dover. 

It is, however, when we consider the enormous wealth of the 
Philippine Islands, both in mineral and vegetable resources, that 
we are astounded at the strange fact that instead of their posses- 
sion being a prop and stay to the mother country, they have long, 
like Cuba, been an open ulcer in the great body of the State 
draining it of blood and treasure in terrible quantities and yield- 
ing nothing in return. When we look at the marvellous young 
giants that have sprung from our country, and within the last. 
century have risen to such power that they make no uncertain 
claim to be heard in the councils of the world, we find it difficult. 
indeed to understand how so fair a heritage as the Philippines can 
have been in the possession of Spain for three centuries and now 
possess but a tithe of the ‘trade controlled by one tiny outpost of 
our Empire, Hong Kong. My first visit to Manila was in a sailing 
ship of a thousand tons register from Hong Kong. It was also 
my first visit to the place of “fragrant streams,” and all ac- 
customed as I have been to the manifestations of Britain’s great 
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ness throughout the world, Hong Kong seemed the most wonderful 
of them all. Just a clearing-house as it were, a depot for China, 
& tiny dot upon the ocean, a cluster of dwellings and warehouses 
around the sloping shoulders of a mountain, without other 
“Hinterland” than that mobile one we fondly call “ Britannia’s 
realm,” yet how mighty, how wealthy, how full of overflowing 
vigour. The harbour of Hong Kong is fairly spacious, but by no 
means secure, as the dismal records of ravages by typhoons 
abundantly attest. Yet upon its crowded bosom float the argosies 
of all nations, swift to take advantage of the wise and generous 
maritime laws of Britain, even though they are too blinded by 
jealousy and narrowness to reciprocate, or even make an experiment 
in the same wise direction. 

Our antiquated craft could not hope to obtain a cargo where so 
many swift steamships were clamouring for freight, and so it came 
about that we were chartered to proceed in ballast for Manila, and 
there receive a lading of hemp, the leisurely delivery of which 
would not affect us much, while it often prevents expensive 
steamers from using the port in competition with the highly 
favoured Spanish lines, which, of course, take precedence of all 
others in everything. We were unfortunate enough to make the 
passage during the south-west monsoon, the weather being stormy, 
wet, and gloomy, while the staunch old ship, light as a bladder 
upon the water from being in ballast, had much ado to hold her 
own against the fierce beam wind. One incident I remember made 
a vivid impression upon me while on that passage. It was just 
after sunset on a very gloomy evening, with half a gale of wind 
blowing, and the old Dartmouth laying over till her lee rail dipped 
occasionally. I was at the wheel and saw, to my surprise, a stork 
come labouring on heavy wing up from to leeward, apparently 
bent upon taking shelter on board. Several times he fetched up 
under the lee of the spanker, catching the down-draught of the 
great sail and being whirled away again, only just able to avoid 
the curling crests of the cross sea. Once or twice he reached 
astern and came cautiously to windward, but he was evidently 
afraid of being driven on board against his will, and resumed his 
fruitless struggle up under our lee. My sympathies were so 
strongly excited that I could hardly breathe when he managed to 
get within a few feet of the lee rail, and it was with a real pang of 
sorrow that I saw the gallant bird grow weaker and weaker until, 
making one more attempt to get up under the lee of the spanker, 
he lost his steerage way, the eddy caught him and whirled him, a 
ragged bundle of feathers, into the yeasty smother beneath, where 
he instantly disappeared. 

We sighted the high land of Luzon on the eighth day after 
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leaving Hong Kong, but it was not until two days later that we 
managed to beat up to a weatherly position off the magnificent bay 
of Manila. Among the great ports of the world this splendid bay 
takes high rank for all those qualities that make a harbour really 
great. But these islands are all marvellously endowed by Nature 
with easy access to the sea, for, except in the case of Luzon, every 
island is so penetrated by gulfs, bays, and inlets that no part is very 
far from the universal highway of nations. None, however, of 
these harbours can compare with Manila Bay for ease of access, 
freedom from dangers, and gradual shallowing of the sea-bed as the 
shores are approached, rendering navigation one of the easiest of 
tasks. We blessed our lucky stars that such was the case, for we 
met with a fairly strong head wind blowing right out of the bay, 
and as we made our first board into the fast-darkening harbour, the 
light on Corregidor Island sent a long warning finger of light from 
its towering height right across our path. Our captain had deter- 
mined upon entering by the southern channel, the entrance, though 
ten miles across, being divided unequally into two wide passages by 
the two small islands of Corregidor and Caballo, which are about a 
mile apart, and from each of which lights are shown. Now, the 
channel south of Caballo Island is much wider and therefore more 
suitable for a ship working to windward, and our captain naturally 
made for it. But a long, low galley shot out of the shadows, and a 
stern voice bade us “heave-to.” Our main-yard was instantly 
hauled aback and the visitors came alongside, where they remained 
while, through an interpreter whose English was fragmentary and 
guttural to an almost unintelligible degree, we were catechized as 
to our intentions, &c. Satisfactory answers having been returned, 
we received a curt warning that we must not enter by the south 
channel on peril of being fired at from Corregidor, but no reason 
was given. Then, with a grand bow, the officer in charge of the 
boat said, “ Setior Capitan, buena noche, Vaya Vd. con Dios,” and, 
with a wave of his hand, the boat darted away into the darkness 
again. It was well for us that there was nothing in our way. The 
night became quite black; a clear darkness caused by a thick pall 
of cloud low down overhead. And then, to add to our difficulty of 
seeing whither we went, that beautiful, inexplicable phenomenon of 
the “ milk sea” suddenly appeared! I have seen it both before and 
since in those same latitudes, but always in the open ocean, and 
never so brilliant. The water became like a lake of lambent flame, 
and every wave-crest as it broke shot up into the darkness above a 
coruscating shower of diamonds glittering with an unearthly bril- 
liance that broke against the ship’s hull and lit up every spar and 
web of cordage far more powerfully than any electric search-light. 
As we worked farther and farther into the harbour the wind grew 
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lighter and the sea smoother, until the scene was beautified beyond 
the power of words to describe. Looking over the side, one could 
see to read the smallest print, and could fecl the waves of light 
rising from the water like some miraculous radiance emanating 
from no known source in such infinite abundance as to baffle all 
comparison. Many fish of various sizes disported themselves in 
the glowing waters, their tracks being even brighter than the 
shining sea through which they sped. Altogether a sight never to 
be forgotten. 

With the full day came the health officer and his utterly 
ridiculous routine of long exploded customs that so sorely harass 
business-like people and make them expend so much fruitless 
energy in denouncing these inanities. Fortunately, there was not 
the slightest pretext for worrying us beyond the answering of a 
long string of aimless questions, and we were forthwith admitted 
to full pratique—certified to be free from all suspicion of our ability 
to spread contagious disease throughout the smiling healthful 
territory before us. Then came the customs officials, an armed 
band led by a stately figure who only needed a suit of mail to look 
as if he had just stepped out of a picture by Velasquez. He was 
tall and dark, his oval face bearing a huge pointed black beard 
and moustache, and his brilliant black eyes overhung by a pair of 
black eyebrows as thick as his moustache. Of course, he spoke no 
word of English, but a cringing little fellow of doubtful nationality, 
who appeared to be a clerk of some sort, went with him into the 
cabin and translated the ship’s manifest for his benefit. Now, the 
vessel being in ballast and coming from a port like Hong Kong, 
there was apparently no reason why we should be suspected of any 
design to cheat the customs authorities, yet a general “ rummage ” 
was ordered, much to the captain’s disgust and in spite of his 
energetic protests, to which indeed the grand “ Caballero” paid no 
heed, except by a slight languid inclination of the head. The 
search was thorough, but the seekers drew blank until they came 
to the forecastle. There they overhauled each man’s chest and 
bunk, pouncing upon every bit of soap we possessed and also upon all 
the harmless curios which, sailor-like, we had bought in China. 
These things in the aggregate made quite an imposing pile when 
they were all heaped together outside the forecastle door on deck: 
Up till then we had simply stared in blank amazement at these 
high-handed proceedings, but made no protest. When, how- 
ever, it become evident that our goods were to be confiscated, a 
general chorus of indignant remonstrance arose, and, as the only 
individual on board speaking Spanish, I was deputed to address 
the officer, who had remained aft, nonchalantly leaning against the 
cabin door. To my respectful statements he only vouchsafed the 
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dignified reply that as these goods did not come under the head of 
wearing apparel, and did not appear upon the manifest, it was his 
duty to take them from us. The ultimate disposal of them would 
rest with the officials on shore, who would inform the captain of the 
amount of fine payable when he appeared before them to clear the 
ship inward. So we were compelled to witness the transference of 
our property to the boat alongside, and with a chorus of execrations. 
upon the marauders, which perhaps it was as well they did not 
understand, we saw our curios and soap disappear shorewards. 

One of the soldiers was left behind, ostensibly to guard the ship, 
but really I should think to save his keep. He was evidently a 
half-breed, with a vacant look upon his simple face, and clothed in 
a dilapidated tunic and trousers of no pronounced colour, but. 
studded with tarnished brass buttons. He was barefooted, but. 
wore a straw sombrero fastened under his chin by a strip of raw 
hide. His rifle was an ancient muzzle-loader which would have 
been despised by an African chief, and, taking a peep down the 
barrel one day, I saw it was thickly encrusted with rust. That 
mattered little, as he had no ammunition. - No directions were given 
as to his maintenance, he was just left on board without a word of 
explanation. I do not believe they cared what became of him, 
except as a means of screwing some penalty out of the ship in case 
anything happened to him. Incidentally his presence on board 
became one of the most interesting events to me personally. We 
had been nearly a week at anchor, and, as far as I know, no one 
had addressed a word to him or he to anyone. But one night, as 
I was fishing from the waist of the ship, 1 became aware of him 
leaning silently over the rail near me and stealing a shy glance in 
my direction now and then. A feeling of pity rose within me for 
the lonely man thus shut out from human companionship, and I 
looked up and smilingly made some trivial remark to him in 
Spanish. It was like a cup of cold water in the desert to the poor 
fellow, and in about five minutes I had quite forgotten my favourite 
sport and was deeply engrossed in one of the most enthralling 
conversations I have ever held. 

I must here state that some years before I had spent a consider- 
able time upon the lawless coast of Mexico, going from port to port 
at the western end of the Gulf, where I got my first acquaintance 
with the Spanish language. Afterwards, through the accident of a 
shipwreck upon one of the “ cays” in the Bay of Campeché, I visited 
Havana and remained there for six months, during which time I 
got a very fair insight into Spanish colonial customs. Personally, 
I must say that I met with very great kindness from individual 
Spaniards, so that my stay in the capital of Cuba is one of the 
pleasantest recollections of my life, but that could not blind me to 
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the evident facts of utter callousness, maladministration, and 
general futility on the part of those responsible for the government 
of the island. No such insight, however, as I was now favoured 
with had ever been granted me before. My new acquaintance at 
first confined himself to trivialities, telling me, among other things, 
that the spoiling of our goods was entirely the captain’s fault. He 
had omitted to make the usual “cumshaw ” (present) to the officer 
in charge of the searching party, which would have effectually 
blinded him to any irregularity, however gross, provided the gift 
was proportionate in amount. After a while my friend grew confi- 
dential about the difficulties of his life ashore, until I interposed 
the innocent remark, “ You don’t seem to love the Spaniards over 
much.” Then a change came over the man dreadful to see. From 
a meek, spiritless creature he became to all appearance a blood- 
thirsty demon, with distorted features that would have served as a 
model for a statue of hatred. With a string of those unutterably 
horrible blasphemies in which Spanish-speaking people are so pro- 
ficient, he assured me that no death could be sufficiently dreadful, 
no torture that could be devised painful enough for the punishment 
of that thrice accursed race in his opinion. His vehemence was 
painful to witness, the epithets hissing through his clenched teeth, 
and his eyes glaring like those of a maniac. Presently he calmed 
down somewhat, and, taking my arm, he pointed along the coast to 
a low point where I could just distinguish a few twinkling lights. 
“There,” he said, “lies the little village where I was born thirty 
years ago. My father was a Spaniard, who boasted that his race 
was too noble for anything so degrading as work, but who thought 
it quite fit and proper that my mother, a native of Luzon, should 
labour both for him and his miserable offspring. I was the youngest 
of five, four boys and a girl, each of whom, as soon as they grew old 
enough to walk, let alone work, were taken away from my mother’s 
side. She never saw them again. Fortunately for me, my father 
was killed before I was old enough to know what his crimes were. 
I rejoice at the thought that he received his deserts at the 
hands of one of my mother’s people, who waylaid him and 
hacked him to pieces one night after he had brutally flogged 
my poor mother, and left her bleeding and insensible on the floor 
of our hut. After this act of righteous justice we were left in 
peace for many years. I grew up into a strong, healthy lad, 
as passionately fond of my mother as she was of me, and able to 
help her, so that her hard life was no longer so bitterly severe as 
it had been. She was a cripple, having had her leg broken by my 
father before I was born, and been left to die or recover, as it might 
happen, just like a wild animal. The one fear that never left us 
both was that I should be torn away from her, as we had seen so 
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many others hurried to Manila by the soldiers, for what pur- 
pose we never knew, but they never came back again. But 
by some strange oversight, which I do not even now understand, 
I was overlooked until I was twenty years of age. The ever present 
terror was no less than it had been, but somehow I felt a proud 
confidence (quite groundless) in my ability to defend my liberty or 
escape if ever I should be seized, and I vowed to our ancient gods 
that nothing should keep me from my mother’s side. Another tie 
came also to bind me to my little home still closer, if that had been 
possible. The daughter of one of my mother’s oldest friends was 
left an orphan, and to save her from the fate that in such a village 
as ours, so near Manila, always overtakes our young women, mother 
contrived to give her a shelter with us. I fell in love with her, 
and we were married, although I was sorely put to it to pay the 
priest’s fee, which I was bound to do to have even the shadow of 
right to my own wife. Our marriage made no difference to our 
mode of living, as we still occupied the same little hut and all 
toiled hard to get a bit of food. She was almost as fond of my 
mother as I, and, although we had a hard struggle for a bare exis- 
tence, we were free and very happy. Our people want so little 
besides liberty. Then—then; how can I tell you?” and he 
suddenly burst into a passionate fit of weeping, which seemed as if 
it would tear him to pieces. I was distressed myself to see his 
agony, but could offer no comfort. At last he calmed down and 
proceeded: “In spite of the gloomy prospect of difficulties in 
finding food for another mouth, I was overjoyed when Leequa 
whispered to me her hopes, and went about my work feeling bigger 
and stronger, and swelling with importance. But it was only the 
next day after I had heard the news that, as I was returning home 
for the siesta, Leequa sprang out.from a bush near the hut looking 
mad with fright. ‘ Hide, hide, she said, ‘the soldiers are in the 
village, I’m sure they'll take you away from me.’ I was stunned 
for a moment, and unable to think. Before I had recovered myself 
sufficiently to form any idea of where to go or what to do, those 
infernal wretches had surrounded us. Then, too late, I made a 
dash for liberty, fighting like a tiger; but what could Ido? Ina 
minute I was overpowered, tied hand and foot, and thrown in a 
stupefied heap upon the ground. They ill-used my poor girl, my 
Leequita, before my eyes, and at the sight I went mad. I remem- 
ber no more until I found myself in a filthy den in Cavité, my 
head shaven, and my whole body aching and smarting with bruises 
and cuts. They had been flogging me to hasten the recovery of 
my reason. All my spirit was gone. I was no longer a man but a 
thing, and the happy past was only a foolish dream, impossible 
ever to have been real. Well, with hundreds of other unfortunates 
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like myself, all wolfish with hunger, beaten, spit at, and trampled 
upon continually, I was drilled and made into a soldier. We were 
driven like cattle to fight, to shoot down our own countrymen 
wherever they, goaded to desperation, had risen against their hellish 
masters. You may perhaps wonder why we did not sooner die 
than consent to march against those who were fighting for our 
rights, who were brave enough to stand against their oppressors. 
I can’t answer you except by saying that we were no longer human 
beings ; we even spied upon and betrayed one another, in the hope 
of being favoured with a little more consideration, a full meal or so 
now and then. Pay we had none, or any hope of release except by 
death. And I believe that quite as many of us were killed by our 
own officers, and by the Spanish soldiers that always went with us, 
as ever we had the misfortune to slay of our unfortunate com- 
patriots. Were I to tell you what I have seen during this last ten 
years, reproduce for you the scenes as they have occurred, I believe 
you would die with horror; for I have often heard that in your 
country you are really free, and choose your own rulers who govern 
with justice and truth, and that you may really enjoy your lives 
without fear of being robbed or beaten. But not even Satan 
himself could surpass the unutterable cruelty and rapacity of the 
Spaniards in these islands. Even their own countrymen fare little 
better at their hands than the natives. They seem to have no 
humanity left except that which is vile, full of lust, greed, and 
cruelty. I have heard that in their own country there are great 
and good men, Englishmen and Americans have told me so; how 
is it that none of them ever come here? We were a gentle kindly 
race, simple in our wants, peaceful and happy in our lives, and 
they have made of our islands a very inferno for hundreds of years. 
I pretend to worship their God, but in my heart I hate Him ; for if 
He were not as they are, why does He let them continue to blight 
us ? 

“TI never heard of my mother or my wife again. Years ago I lost 
the last faint hope that ever I should, and I no longer think of the 
possibility of such a thing. I am now better off than thousands of 
my fellows, for I often get long spells like this on board English 
and American ships, where I am well fed and kindly treated 
because you are men with hearts. And the long silences do not 
hurt me, for I do not think, I just bask like a well-fed animal. 
But it makes the starvation ashore very hard to bear when I have 
to go back to it again.” 

Of course, it is impossible for me to endorse this poor wretch’s 
sad story, nor could I venture to reproduce it in his own words, 
bristling with blasphemies and cursings. If it sounds harsh or 
exaggerated, it may be remembered that my version is as milk-and- 
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water to vitriol, compared with the corrosive virulence of his words, 
As far as I am concerned, my previous experience in Cuba had 
prepared me for some such testimony about Spanish rule, although 
I never heard before so much harrowing detail. It has often 
seemed to me that the Spaniard is incapable of even thinking that 
a subject race might possibly have some claim to consideration, 
some few rights to be remembered. Cruelties, therefore, such as 
make our nerves twitch to hear of, are perpetrated not only in 
the suppression of revolt, but in the ordinary course of keeping the 
people down. Not, perhaps, so much from any lust of cruelty per 
se, as from inability to sympathize with the sufferers, a stubborn 
medieval spirit refusing to respond to the growing light of human 
fellowship which slowly but surely is suffusing the whole world. 

What, however, cannot fail to make an Anglo-Saxon indignant 
on the business side of his practical nature, is the way in which the 
progress of the world at large is hindered by such hopeless 
ineptitude as is manifested in the Philippines. Here is a magnificent 
territory splendidly favoured with every form of wealth, and capable 
of supporting with the greatest ease fifteen times its present 
population. It is provided with such a magnificent series of harbours, 
running far inland and fed by navigable rivers, that no part of the 
country is at any serious distance from an easy means of communi- 
cating with the world’s markets. And its climate, except in the 
low-lying valleys, is almost perfect. Yet its history is a melancholy 
record of warfare and needless bloodshed, commerce choked and 
enterprise hindered, a gang of needy adventurers draining the life- 
blood of the people, and by some mysterious means benefiting no 
one, not even their avaricious selves. 

While ashore I was struck with the absence of all energy 
apparent except where the English, American, and German 
merchants are to be found, and they avoid the old city of Manila 
with the utmost carefulness, leaving it to moulder away under 
the eyes of its indolent and haughty rulers, who would not, could 
not, see the handwriting upon the wall which told them that their 
days were indeed numbered. The most industrious people in the 
place are the Chinese who, in spite of repeated massacres, still 
flock over to these fruitful isles from their own teeming land, and 
manage with that wonderful adaptability of theirs to live and 
‘thrive in spite of all drawbacks. The water-carriers of the city 
are a race of giants from Northern Manchuria, such huge men 
as would justify the fables told of the Patagonians by the first 
voyagers thither. To see them strolling along with hardly an 
effort carrying two barrels of water slung on either end of a 
bamboo balanced on their naked shoulders, the total weight being 
little short of a quarter of a ton, would surprise most people. But 
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the native population seem to have no energy, no desire for any- 
thing but to loll in the sun during the day and carry on cock- 
fighting for their amusement. This latter trait is common to 
nearly all Malays. The little river which divides the suburb of 
Binondo from Manila proper is only navigable for small craft, at 
least vessels drawing not more than ten or twelve feet. Below the 
bridge it is locally known as the “Canash” (Carénage), the name 
Pasig being hardly ever used. Near its mouth the embankments 
are in good order and built solidly enough of masonry, but as you 
ascend you find wharves and “go-downs” in every stage of 
dilapidation, unless they belong to any of those really energetic 
classes of merchants before mentioned. The general exports 
of the country mostly go to Spain in Spanish steamers, but the 
staple, now that sugar is a drug in the market and over-taxation 
is killing the tobacco industry, is hemp. This beautiful fibre is 
eagerly sought after by the Americans, who hold an undisputed 
pre-eminence in its manufacture. American Manila cordage is 
a marvellous production, so light, so silky, yet withal so strong 
that it excites the envy of all other countries who cannot begin 
to compete with the Yankees in this industry. Moreover, we are 
eliminating rope wherever we can use flexible steel wire, but the 
Americans cling to their splendid cordage tenaciously, and for 
that reason have been and are still likely to be the best customers 
that the Philippines can have for this fibre (Abaca), which is 
obtained from a sort of banana tree growing here in amazing 
profusion. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that all such business 
as must necessarily be conducted through the agency of 
half-breeds—Banians or Chinese—involves an amount of cheating 
and rascality generally that coping with these people becomes a fine 
art, only attainable at the cost of much anxiety and expenditure of 
energy in bad language. Shipmasters are robbed right and left, 
until the balancing of their accounts at leaving is a task of tre- 
mendous difficulty. One very amusing thing (not confined to 
Manila though) is the solemn tendering of testimonials by the 
parti-coloured tailors, compradores, and bumboatmen soliciting the 
esteemed favour of your never-to-be-sufficiently-valued custom. 


One of the most usual forms which these certificates take is as 


follows :— 


Ship Northern Light, 
Manila, May, 1890. 

I certify that the bearer, Domingo Sabanera, is, in my opinion, 
the most infernal thief and accomplished villain I have ever had 
the misfortune to be swindled by ; but the character is so universal 
in this nest of liars and scoundrels that whoever reads this will 
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probably employ another just as deep-dyed, and I can only advise 
him to keep a sharp eye upon everybody and pay them not more 
than half of their demands. Wishing him well out of their knavish 
clutches, I am, &c., 


Tuomas Brown, Master. 


Some of these documents are couched in such vigorous terms as. 
to be quite unprintable, and when a smiling olive-complexioned 
gentleman in snowy-white raiment presents such a letter, supposing 
it to be a compendious list of his virtues, the strain upon one’s. 
gravity is very hard to bear. 

In summing up this necessarily slight sketch of the fair Eastern 
heritage now falling from the nerveless hold of Spain one con- 
clusion cannot be avoided, even though it is bound to meet with 
the usual Continental sneers at “the insular arrogance of these 
hypocritical tradesmen.” It is that whatever the ultimate fate of 
the Philippines may be, there are only three nations capable of 
doing justice to their possibilities of prosperity. The first is Japan, 
who would probably succeed better than any Power, for many 
reasons into which there is not space now to enter. The second 
is Great Britain, but in view of our already gigantic burden no true: 
lover of his country would wish to see such a responsibility added 
thereunto. Lastly, the United States, many of whose citizens have: 
long held commanding interests in Manila, and who is certainly: 
the best customer for Philippine products at present. 

Now, much as we may admire the plucky little Island Nation, 
we cannot possibly forget how superficial is the veneer of civiliza-. 
tion, nor how little the humane instincts of any Asiatic peoples 
are to be relied on. The tragedy of Formosa remains an ineradic- 
able object-lesson on this head. Emphatically, we are not to be 
ounted in. Not from any craven fear of being great—one does. 
not ask a man whether he is afraid to attend to his daily duties— 
but because we really do not now need the burden of redressing 
such centuries of wrong as the Philippines have endured. 

The great Western Nation has put her hand to the plough, 
and we do firmly believe in her ability and intention to. 
see this thing through in our own sterling fashion. ll our 
hopes, all our wishes, are with her im this tremendous task upon 
which ske has entered. If ever she had any doubts as to our 
sympathies, she will soon find them dispelled. Not that she needs 
the spur to noble deeds. Her record tells its own bright story. 
That the future shall be even as the past, and yet more abundantly 
fruitful in the direction of the elevation of mankind, we cannot. 
choose but believe. 


Frank T. BULLEN. 
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THE REPORT ON OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


THE Report of the Committee on Old-Age Pensions, which was 
appointed in July, 1896, has at length been issued. The circum- 
stances which led up to the appointment of this Committee may 
be sufficiently indicated in a few sentences. 

For some years there has prevailed a “ wide-spread expectation, 
in and out of Parliament, that some provision other than that 
made by the Poor-Law should be devised for the assistance in 
old age of those among the poor who have led respectable and 
industrious lives”; and in the year 1893 a Royal Commission was 
entrusted with the duty of ascertaining whether any alterations 


were desirable in the methods of Poor-Law relief to meet the 


case of the aged poor, or whether assistance could be otherwise 
afforded to them. The deliberations of that Commission, in so 
far as they relate to suggestions for a system of Old-Age Pensions, 
were negative in result. The Commissioners had before them, 
among other proposals of less defined provisions, the scheme of 
the informal Parliamentary Committee associated with the name 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and that of Mr. Charles Booth; they reported 
their inability to recommend the adoption of any of the schemes 
submitted to them, but expressed a desire that their enquiry 
should not preclude the future consideration of plans which might 
be thereafter proposed. A Minority Report was also presented. 
This Minority of the Commissioners, including among them two 
members of the present Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Ritchie, 
advocated more definite action: the appointment of a small Com- 
mittee whose functions should not be limited to an “ examination 
of all the schemes” which might be laid before it, “but should 
extend to the construction, if possible, of a practical scheme, either 
based upon or altogether independent of any of those submitted. 

It should,” they were of opinion, “lay down the principles 
to which any scheme should conform,” especially in relation to 
its financial aspect and its influence on habits of thrift and self- 
reliance. 


The Royal Commission on the Aged Poor presented their report 
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in February, 1895. Between that date and the date of the 
General Election, the spring-time for projects of social reform, 
the movement in favour of State or State-aided Pensions developed 
rapidly. The leaders of the Opposition sanctioned the demand 
for State assistance to the industrious poor in old age, and when 
the defeat of the Radical Government occurred and the present 
Ministry came into office, the new Ministers accepted, as respon- 
sible advisers to the Crown, “Old-Age Pensions” as an integral 
part of the legislative programme upon which they appealed to 
the country for support. They therefore took a step in advance 
of the position assumed even by the Minority section of the 
Old-Age Commissioners. By including Old-Age Pensions among 
the subjects upon which, if the electors confirmed them in power, 
the Government intended to legislate, the present Ministry 
crystallized “the wide-spread expectation” into anticipations 
which could be reasonably entertained, and gave the electorate 
to understand that they viewed the suggested departure, not 
only as just and expedient in principle, but as practicable in 
application. 

Among the projected social reforms commonly accepted by the 
Party now in power, and endorsed by its leaders, to none was given 
greater prominence at the last General Election than to the 
“amelioration of the lot of the aged poor” by some system of 
pensions. In the purely agricultural districts of the eastern 
counties, in the manufacturing cities of the midlands, in London 
and in Glasgow, from the South of England to the North of Scot- 
land, by the recognized chiefs of the Party and by its rank and file, 
scarcely an address was published, scarcely a speech delivered, 
without some reference, more or less definite in its character, but 
invariably favourable, to the promotion of legislation with a view 
to improving the position and safeguarding the independence of 
industrious people in their old age. 

It is, then, reasonable to affirm that the application of some 
scheme of Old-Age Pensions to meet the problem of old-age 
pauperism is an essential part of this Government’s programme of 
legislation. Not only was the necessity of a departure in this 
direction publicly favoured by the foremost men in the Unionist 
forces, but they persevered in their advocacy subsequently to the 
publication of the Report of the Commission on the Aged Poor, 
and undeterred by its nugatory character. That report was issued, 
and its conclusions, or paucity of conclusions, widely canvassed in 
the spring of 1895, giving ample space for any reconsideration of 
policy before deciding upon the character of the appeal to be made 
to the constituencies. But no alteration of policy was announced ; 
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followers continued to maintain the question of pensions for the 
aged poor in a prominent position in their electoral programme. 

It is not necessary to impugn the good faith of the Government, 
to doubt the wisdom hitherto of their policy in regard to this 
question. Having accepted the principle of State aid for the in- 
dustrious poor in old age, this Government had to decide upon the 
most practicable and beneficial application of that principle. They 
apparently acquiesced in the recommendation of the Minority 
Report of the 1893 Commission, that a further investigation by a 
small committee, with a view to formulating a scheme of its own or 
endorsing some scheme submitted to it, would be serviceable, and 
might indicate the lines which Parliament could advantageously 
pursue. But their acquiescence was only apparent. They 
appointed a small committee; but neither in the scope of the 
reference to it nor in respect to its composition did they fulfil the 
recommendations of the Minority Report. 

If the Government were actuated only by anxiety for further 
informed advice to enable them the better to apply a principle en- 
tertained in all sincerity, the procedure most likely to be of service 
to them seemed fairly plain: to appoint a small committee—a 
Departmental Committee with some expert members, or a Select 
Committee, which to my mind would have been a preferable body 
for the purpose, and would have equally been able to avail itself of 
expert opinion, but in either case composed of gentlemen who 
might be supposed to favour, or at any rate not to be adverse to, 
the principle which it was the purpose of the Government to 
establish; to arrange that this committee should act under a 
reference wide enough to enable it to test every proposal submitted 
to it which might promise to repay examination, and with a 
specific direction to endeavour to construct a practical scheme or 
schemes for the consideration of the Cabinet and Parliament, and 
to indicate the principles to which any such scheme should 
conform. 

Unfortunately, the more obvious course was not the course 
adopted by the Government. 

The Departmental Committee, which was constituted under a 
Treasury Minute of July, 1896, was somewhat unsuitable in its 
composition for the object for which it was avowedly established. 
An acceptable chairman was nominated in Lord Rothschild; but 
of the eight other members of the committee, four were permanent 
officials representing respectively the Treasury, Board of Trade, 
Post Office, and National Debt Office—representatives of a section 
of the community justly held in high esteem, but not popularly 
supposed to be partial to legislative departures involving any addi- 
tional levy upon the National Exchequer. Of the other four 
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members, consisting of Mr. Brabrook, the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, whose experience and advice were essential to 
any body charged with an investigation of this character, the 
actuaries of the Atlas Insurance Company and the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows, and the Parliamentary agent of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, one at least of them had publicly given ex- 
pression to his dislike to any system of subsidized or State pensions, 
and, on the other hand, there was no reason to gather that any one 
of them was already favourably disposed to the movement. The — 
Minority Commissioners of the Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor had it “ brought home” to them “only too plainly” during 
the course of their enquiry that the composition of that Com- 
mission, however admirable for the purposes of criticism, was “ far 
from favourable to the work of construction.” This opinion, passed 
by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie, and their co-signatories upon the 
composition of the Commission of 1893 upon which they served, 
applies with equal force to the committee appointed in 1896 by the 
Ministry to which Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Ritchie belong. The 
work of construction must be consigned to men who have not only 
the ability but the desire to construct. When this Government 
decided that voluntary schools were deserving and in need of 
pecuniary support, they did not hand the matter over to a council 
of Liberationists to advise whether they could recommend any pro- 
posals to that end. Army reformers would scarcely care to depute 
the strengthening our forces and remodelling our army system to 
a committee composed of officials of the War Department with a 
couple or so of the Little England Party to assist them in their 
deliberations. No satisfactory scheme of Old-Age Pensions will 
ever be formulated until the duty of devising such a scheme is 
confided to men who unreservedly accept the principle which is 
involved. 

But if the choice of the personnel of the committee was unfor- 
tunate and not conducive to productive result, the reference under 
which it was required to act was conceived even less happily; _ill- 
conceived at once in what it permitted and refused to permit. The 
investigation of the committee was not focussed by any clearly 
specific direction upon the endeavour, after examining “all the 
schemes ” laid before it, to construct a practical scheme or schemes 
for the guidance of Parliament, and “ to lay down the principles to 
which any scheme should conform.” From the terms of the 
reference, it could not be inferred that the demand for Old-Age 
Pensions had been already acquiesced in by the Government, and 
that the business of the committee was to advise upon the best 
method by which effect could be given to a settled principle. 


But it is the limitations which were inserted in the reference 
58* 
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even more than those which were omitted, which have effectually 
operated to deprive the report of this committee on Old-Age 
Pensions of any material weight, and of any degree of finality ; nor 
can the Government plead that these restrictions were imposed 
through mere careless oversight or ignorance on their part. They 
had warning of their destructive tendency ; but preferred to invite 
an impotent conclusion, and they have secured it. 

“We have found that of the numerous schemes submitted to us, 
the greater number are excluded from consideration under the 
terms ofour reference. . . .” “ Within the limits marked out by 
our reference we have not received and we are unable to construct 
any scheme,” &c. “Any pension scheme coming within the terms 
of our reference would be limited,” &c. 

Such is the refrain of the report; paragraphs perforated with 
this depressing moral are to be found scattered through its 
columns. They supply the password which the reader has to 
master before he can thread its barren pages. “The terms of our 
reference” are to the Committee what King Charles’s head was to 
Mr. Dick. 

Upon Her Majesty's Government must rest the responsibility 
alike for the composition of the Committee and the limitations 
imposed upon its deliberations. But the members of the Com- 
mittee have observed these limitations with a ready and loyal 
acquiescence, with a faithfulness deserving of more recognition 
than Ministers on mature consideration are likely to extend. They 
might have petitioned the Treasury, had they so desired, to widen 
the terms of their reference ; but they preferred, on the contrary, 
to interpret the limiting words with a refinement and- precision 
which go far to justify their designation as an “ expert” Committee, 
and with an appreciation of exact verbal values which will rejoice 
the soul of Professor Raleigh. 

The Committee was instructed to consider schemes “for en- 
couraging the industrial population, by State aid or otherwise, to 
make provision for old age; and to report whether they can re- 


commend the adoption of any proposals of the kind.” 


“ Encouraging” differs in degree from “ compelling”; any scheme 
containing an element of compulsion is ruled out of court. 

“Encouraging the industrial population.”—“ The industrial 
population” is not to be confounded with “a part of the in- 
dustrial population,” or “a section of the industrial population.” 
The greater includes the less, but the less is not the greater. 
The members of Friendly Societies, Trades Unions, and cognate 
associations form a portion only of the industrial population ; 
proposals therefore suggesting preferential treatment for members 
of these societies cannot be entertained. 
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“Encouraging the industrial population to make provision ” is 
not coterminous with “to make provision.” All methods which 
do not involve a direct contribution from the beneficiary are 
discarded. 

“Encouraging the industrial population to make provision for 
old age” cannot strictly be construed to include provision against 
sickness or any other contingency of life except old age proper. 
Thus the contribution of the beneficiary must be a contribution 
specifically applied towards his own maintenance in age, and no 
other test of thrift is acceptable. It might be argued, indeed, by the 
unsophisticated materialist, that old age is a relative circumstance 
dependent on the health of the individual and his capacity to 
follow with ordinary vigour his accustomed employment, that 
whilst some men may justly be termed old at 60 years of age, 
some could not be correctly so described at 65; and that a man 
who has provided for himself from the time when his health and 
energy have become impaired by advancing years has, in fact, been 
providing for himself in old age, although his 65th birthday, the 
moment the Committee reckons old age as existent, has not been 
passed. So nice is the discrimination of the Committee, that it 
can differentiate between the case of a man who provides 5s. a 
week from 65 to 70 years of age for himself, and is rewarded from 
70 years onwards, to 75 years of age—supposing him to live so 
long—by a weekly pension of 5s. wholly sustained by the State, 
and that of a man who provides 2s. 6d. per week for himself from 
65 to 75, and receives from the State the other 2s. 6d. during these 
years. Although the respective contributions towards this old-age 
provision of the individual and the State would be identical in 
either instance, the latter case the Committee is at liberty to 
examine, the former it is precluded from entertaining. 

And so the process of elimination is brought to & triumphant 
conclusion. Four only out of the hundred and more schemes 
submitted—including the proposals of the informal Parliamentary 
Committee and of Sir Henry Burdett—pass this rigorous prelimi- 
nary test. This result is not surprising; but it is surprising that, 

having once narrowed down their enquiry within these dimensions, 
the Committee contrived to spend two years on an investigation 
which one might .have~supposed could have been adequately 
accomplished in two months. 

Discussion in any detail of the Conclusions at which the Com- 
mittee has arrived must have about it an element of unreality. 
The limitations attached to its reference have deprived the Com- 
mittee’s Conclusions of the value which under happier conditions 
they might have possessed; as it is, they have no title whatever 

to finality except in so far as they confirm the objections taken by 
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the Royal Commissioners in their report of 1895 to proposals 
based on the contributions of pensioners, the one class of schemes 
this Committee has held to be within the scope of its enquiry. 
Although for the purposes of destructive criticism the members of 
the Committee relax the superstitious homage they otherwise pay 
to the “terms of our reference,” only within the accepted limits of 
their reference can weight be given to their criticisms. 

In paragraphs 52 to 57 the Committee endeavours to depreciate 
the need of any system of Old-Age Pensions by a somewhat 
elaborate train of argument. The evidence “appears” to it “to 
suggest” that men whose average weekly wages do not fall below 
20s. can, with no serious difficulty, contribute 2d. a week from early 
manhood, or, if earning a slightly higher rate of wage, 4d. a week, 
to secure pensions of 2s. 6d. or 5s. a week at the age of 65 years. 
“These considerations,’ the Committee admits, “must not be 
pressed too far.” From these considerations it derives, however, 
several somewhat crude deductions. Because, in its estimation, it 
is possible for a workman with an average wage slightly above 20s. 
a week to insure by his own efforts for a deferred annuity of 
thirteen pounds to begin at 65 years of age, the Committee infers 
that the only persons who may require State assistance in old age 
are those whose average weekly wage falls below 20s.; that these 
persons form but a small proportion of the industrial population ; 
and that, even of them, but a small proportion above 65 years of 
age who are inmates of the workhouse—the bedridden, for instance, 
and “those who are no longer capable of the economical application 
of a small pension ”—would under any system be able to support 
themselves independently. 

It may be noticed that the initial consideration upon which the 
members of the Committee base these deductions is in itself not in 
complete harmony with a stricture they pass upon Sir Henry 
Burdett’s proposals, in which they question the probability of men 
whose average earnings are from 15s. to 20s. a week being able for 
any continuous period to spare 9d. a week out of their wages for 
the purchase of the provision against sickness and old age com- 
bined contemplated by Sir Henry Burdett. The weekly sum 
required from the age of 25 onwards to secure a deferred annuity 
of thirteen pounds at the age of 65, together with ordinary 
Friendly Society assurance against sickness, is from 84d. to 94d. 
It is impossible to suppose that the Committee deem it desirable 
that any working-men should cease to make provision against the 
more certain and imminent contingencies of life, such as the drain 
upon their resources caused by sickness and funeral expenses, 
which they now are customarily enabled to meet through the 
agency of Friendly Societies. If, then, it is improbable that a man 
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whose earnings are slightly below 20s. a week can spare 9d. a week 
out of them for any continuous length of time, can it be asserted 
with any confidence that the individual whose weekly wage is only 
slightly in excess of 20s. is able’ without difficulty to devote 84d. 
or 93d. a week for forty years of his life to insurance against sick- 
ness and old age? Yet it is upon this precarious assumption that 
the Committee constructs the argument by which it aims at 
minimizing the need of any system of Old-Age Pensions. 

But even if we accept without reservation the inference of the 
Committee, that a working-man whose earnings exceed an average 
of 20s. can by his own efforts subscribe for a pension of 5s. a week 
from the age of 65 onwards, to acquiesce in a premiss does not 
necessarily imply acquiescence in a non sequitur. The Conclusions 
which the Committee arrives at from this proposition can only be 
made acceptable by ignoring and misconceiving some of the 
essential conditions of existence among the poorer part of our 
industrial population. 

We must ignore the weighty objections to deferred annuities 
as a form of thrift which were expressed in evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor and in principle endorsed 
by the Commissioners. That deferred annuities are unpopular 
as a form of investment, and demand a greater degree of fore- 
sight than can be reasonably looked for among young people, 
is certain. That they constitute a prudent or valuable mode 
of thrift has been seriously disputed; and the fear has been ex- 
pressed that to put a premium upon this form of saving might 
well be productive of economic harm by injuriously affecting 
other and more beneficial methods. Do the members of the 
committee hold a different opinion, and regard deferred annuities 
as a method of saving valuable in itself, preferable to other 
methods, and likely to be generally used? If so, they can scarcely 
anticipate any general concurrence with their view, when they 
vouchsafe no reasons for rejecting the considered Conclusions of 
the Commission on the Aged Poor. If, however, no such in- 
ference as to the opinion of the Committee is to be gathered from 
its suggestion as to a certain proportion of the industrial classes 
being in a position to purchase deferred annuities, what possible 
end is furthered by the statement of an irrelevant fact, and how 
can the statement be applied as an argument to depreciate the 
need of pensions ? 

The reasoning of the Committee in these paragraphs is also 
vitiated by excluding any consideration of the claims of the female 
pertion of the community, even of the widow who has assisted her 
husbana in his efforts of thrift, foregoing during his life the 
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tributions towards an Old-Age Pension, savings entirely lost to 
her on his death. Women in their old age are at least as much 
in need of assistance as men; few women among the industrial 
classes secure the average wage which the Committee regards as 
sufficient to enable the wage-earner to purchase a deferred annuity; 
and the Conclusion of the Committee, that “the people thus in a 
position to require assistance must, in any case, form but a small 
proportion of the industrial population,” can only be justified by 
reading a further limitation into its reference and interpreting “ the 
industrial population” to mean the male industrial population 
only. 

But the deductions which the members of the Committee come 
to by a process of abstract reasoning, based upon “ evidence” which 
“appears to suggest,” are so manifestly at variance with ascer- 
tained facts that it is astonishing that they do not suspect the 
presence of some flaw in their syllogism. How can their pro- 
nouncement be squared with the existing conditions—“ that nearly 
20 per cent. of the total population (rich as well as poor) above 
the age of 65 receive relief in one day, and nearly 30 per cent. in 
the course of one year”; that while the proportion of paupers 
under the age of 65 to the population is only 8 per cent., it amounts 
to 25 per cent. in the years which follow 65; that although, for 
the most part, the members of the working-classes are “ fairly 
provident, fairly thrifty, fairly industrious, and fairly temperate,” 
four out of every nine of them over the age of 65 years are 
numbered among the army of paupers? No shower of acute 
syllogisms can sponge this record from the slate, nor pages of 
faulty deductions from doubtful premises. 

The argument of the Committee receives no accession of strength 
from the rider, that “only a small proportion of those above 65 
years of age who now appear as inmates of the workhouse or in- 
firmary would, under any system of State-aided pensions, be able 
to support themselves independently.” It is merely misleading. 
Returns for the years 1890 and 1892 show that more than two- 
thirds of the whole community of paupers over 65 years of age 
receive outdoor, not indoor relief; and figures of a striking character 
will be found in an appendix accompanying the report, which 
disclose an ominous growth in the tendency to give outdoor in 
preference to indoor maintenance since the electoral changes of 
1894. Even although’it were the case, as the Committee infers, 
that the bedridden and “those who are no longer capable of the 
economical application of a small pension” would not, if possessed 
of a small annuity, be frequently able to find in the cottage of a 
relation or friend a more acceptable home than the workhouse, at 
any rate the remaining two-thirds of the industrial population 
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over 65 years of age, who now in a greater or less degree receive 
assistance under the Poor-Law, but receive it outside the work- 
house, might be enabled by State-aided pensions to support them- 
selves in independence. 

The members of this Committee have failed to realize the motive 
which animates the demand for State aid to the aged poor. State 
pensions are not only sought for those people who under existing 
conditions are reduced in old age to actual pauperism, but, at least 
as imperatively, for those also who are kept off the rates by the 
assistance of friends or by private charity, or by their own painful 
and penurious struggles. “Such persons,” the Commissioners of 
1893 pointed out, “ must sometimes endure great privation in their 
effort to avoid application for official relief, and they form a class 
quite as deserving of consideration as others who are actually 
numbered in the return as paupers.” Does it in any degree satisfy 
this requirement to prove that a section of the male working-class 
can by continuous effort, even granting such effort to be wise, 
secure for themselves a deferred annuity of thirteen pounds after 
65 years of age? A sum of 5s. a week may in many instances 
enable an old person to obtain an honourable asylum with rela- 
tions or friends; as a State endowment it will supplement any 
savings an individual has been able to lay by, it will relieve 
him of the apprehension that a few years or months of enforced 
want of employment will dissipate any little capital he has 
collected, and that in his age he will be left naked to the Poor- 
Law authorities. But, dissociated from any other resources, an 
income of 5s. a week is not sufficient to supply bare means of 
subsistence. 

The reasoning pursued by the members of the Committee has 
no appropriateness to their Conclusion, unless it is their thesis 
that a man who is in receipt of an annuity of £13 in old age, as a 
result of his personal efforts through life, has no actual need of, 
nor ethical title to, any assistance from the State. Although this 
view may harmonize with the destitution test of our Poor-Law 
procedure, the advocacy of State or State-aided Old-Age Pensions 
is grounded by the majority of those who favour their creation 
upon a principle which is almost the converse of that which the 
Committee approves. Thrift and the possession of small hard- 
earned savings is not to be the disabling but the enabling test for 
the enjoyment of the bounty of the State. Instead of the command 
of a small self-secured annuity destroying a man’s claim to con- 
sideration, it goes far to establish it. 

The Committee in making these criticisms wanders beyond the 
limitations with which it consented to hedge round its investiga- 
tion; but its theorizing is instructive, because it indicates at once 
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the disposition with which the majority of its members approached 
their task, and the insufficiency of the reasoning upon which they 
are content to dispute the need of any system of pensions. 

In a fine optimistic vein of prophecy they ultimately pass 
judgment, that improved conditions of labour will deprive the 
whole problem of Old-Age Pensions of importance. They are 
careless of the warning that prophecy should be grounded upon 
experience. From year to year the actuality of the demand has 
not waned but waxed, until it has but now won formal notice and 
approval from a responsible Government. This phenomenon may 
be attributed in part, no doubt, to the increased potency of popular 
expression and to the increased tenderness of the public conscience 
and sentiment, rather than to any aggravation in the necessities of 
the poor in old age. But is it not also the case that the tendency 
of modern industry is to favour the young; that its methods 
demand a higher rate of speed than formerly, as well as of 
excellence, and, therefore, a more rapid expenditure of energy ; 
that the reserve of vital force in the worker is more quickly used 
up? And while every year it is becoming more difficult for the 
poor to obtain employment in old age, for good or for evil the 
personal relationship of employer to employed tends to be less 
intimate, and an artisan must be content to shift for himself when 
the fulness of years impairs his productive powers, 

Three other of the Conclusions which have been approved by the 
Committee may repay brief examination. 

Accepting the view that State aid should be afforded only to a 
person who has exercised some degree of thrift, and that it is 
inexpedient to ascertain whether this condition has been conformed 
to by an investigation into the applicant’s history or earnings, the 
Committee proceeds to enunciate the doctrine that “the only test 
that can be applied is the possession at the pension age of an 
income within the limits laid down as qualifying for the aid.” A 
test of income as a standard of thrift is something of a novelty. 
The gambler who had reduced an income of thousands to one of 
“not less than 2s. 6d. and not more than 5s. a week” by the time 
he reached the age fixed for the pension to commence, or a burglar 
who successfully engineered a lucky haul a few hours before his 
sixty-fifth birthday, would, under this test, be acknowledged as 
paragons of frugality, and as having proved by careful economy 
their title to State maintenance outside the walls of a gaol. Of 
course, every possible test of thrift that can be suggested must fall 
short in some degree of exactness and comprehension. But that 
one relied upon by the Committee, as the “only test” applicable, 
is manifestly illusory. A pension test should ac. ept some habit of 
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and which can be not unreasonably demanded from a man in 
receipt of low wages, and who out of them may have to support a 
family. For a working-man earning a moderate wage to secure 
himself against the eventualities of illness and death, medical 
attendance and funeral expenses, and to maintain his inde- 
pendence of parish relief during the more active years of his life, 
affords a fair presumption of thrift and credit. Long-continued 
insurance against sickness, whether through a Friendly Society or 
other organizations, may not improbably be considered the most 
convenient and satisfactory evidence of an enabling standard of 
thrift. The Commiiiee, however, did not deem itself authorized to 
entertain any scheme framed in accordance with this view. 

The Committee inclines to the opinion that a State-aided 
pension will diminish the wage-rate ; that the rate is fixed subject 
to the requirements of a wage-earner in old age, and “the wage 
payment will tend to fall by a percentage approximating to that 
contributed by the State to the pension fund.” Every attempt to 
dogmatize upon the considerations which influence the rate of 
wages has hitherto conspicuously been brought to naught. Pro- 
fessor Marshall does not anticipate that pensions to the old would 
affect its natural rise or fall; and the Committee apparently ignores 
the actual condition, that nearly half of the working-classes over 
65 years of age are now either wholly or partially supported by the 
State through the Poor-Law. Experience has shown that any 
general grant of doles to able-bodied men will militate against 
high earnings; but if the State aid is restricted to aged persons, it 
is improbable that it could do more than possibly influence in 
some degree such wages as old persons may at present receive. 
Under an organized system of industry such as now obtains, the 
endowment of certain old people with pensions will open no new 
cheap labour market to the employer. It is the efficient labour 
which settles the remuneration of labour throughout a trade, nor, 
jn most commercial undertakings, would it be worth the while of 
an employer to engage men of an inferior capacity or activity, even 
at a reduced cost. The suggestion that recipients of State-aided 
pensions should be debarred from engaging in remunerative work 
is, at the same time, brusquely dismissed by the Committee, as an 
attempt which “ must assuredly fail.” A provision that pensions 
should begin only with cessation from regular work might be 
inexpedient, and could not be enforced with uniform certainty ; 
but it is the custom of Trade-Union Societies to confine their super- 
annuation allowances to members incapable of earning the ordinary 
rate of wages, and the evidence of witnesses before the Royal 
Commission of 1893 intimates that no material difficulty would be 
found in seeing that such a condition was generally observed. This 
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abrupt dogmatism of the Committee needs more examination and 
authoritative support before it can be accepted as a dogma by 
those who have faith in the policy of Old-Age Pensions. 

The Committee approves a Conclusion that only under a system 
of pensions which are at once identical and universal can a State 
or State-aided allowance be exempt from the taint which attaches 
to allowances made under the Poor-Law. “Any discredit must 
depend,” it is of opinion, “not on the form in which the relief is 
received, but on the causes which have led to it.” This opinion, 
again, although it contains a considerable element of truth, appears 
to have been pronounced without mature deliberation. It is easily 
conceivable that the causes which have reduced a man tw destitu- 
tion may reflect no discredit upon him ; he may, for instance, have 
been forced by ill-health to resign his affairs or business for a time 
to the hands of a friend or partner in whom he had every reason to 
rely, but who betrays his trust. If from such a cause he is brought 
low, and is reduced to soliciting assistance from the Poor-Law 
Guardians, is no pauper taint, either in his own estimation or in 
that of others, attached to the relief he receives? When in the 
workhouse, is he less a pauper than his companions because the 
cause of his entering it is devoid of shame? The converse to the 
proposition of the Committee, though also not completely satis- 
factory, contains not less of truth than the proposition itself: that 
the pauper taint depends not on the causes which have led to the 
relief, but on the manner in which it is received. The pauper 
stigma is involved by the element of personal selection and dis- 
crimination, the enquiries as to character and opportunities which 
precede the dole of relief; the applicant has to submit to an 
examination upon his means of subsistence, he makes his applica- 
tion in formd pauperis, as a poor man craving for the most the 
Guardians will bestow. But this stigma is lightened if the tenure 
of the pensioner is of legal right, not of grace; and the shame of 
dependence is eliminated. Accepting, for instance, the general 
test I have suggested in a former paragraph, insurance over a period 
of years in some society or organization against sickness and 
funeral expenses—such a test would seem to escape the definition 
of pauper taint which the Committee relies upon. To have been 
a member of a Friendly Society for some length of time, to have 
guarded against the eventuality of ill-health, is not a cause to 
which any discredit can attach. On the other hand, it avoids an 
investigation into character or means of subsistence, any personal 
selection, any discrimination between classes of individuals. 
Should the State decide to pay an identical pension at a certain 
age to persons so situated, to qualify by thrift for the bounty of 
the State will rather be meritorious than discreditable, | 
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Although the members of the Committeee held themselves 
debarred by their reference from entertaining any proposal 
based on such a test, they nevertheless hazard a conjecture 
which, should it be realized, certainly points to an undesirable 
resultant of any measure making insurance against sickness, in 
a Friendly Society or otherwise, a condition precedent to the 
receipt of a pension. 

On the one hand, it is contended that sickness is one of the 
most imminent and serious contingencies of a wage-earner’s life, 
and probably the most fruitful source of pauperism ; that insur- 
ance against sickness is the most customary form of thrift exercised 
by the working-classes, and, if exercised continuously over a 
number of years, affords a sound presumption of the credit of the 
individual. It is suggested that a State pension might be paid to 
every person arriving at the pension age who could show that he 
had during his manhood established his independence of Poor-Law 
relief by securing for himself an adequate sick-allowance by some 
approved and easily ascertainable method, as by insurance in a 
registered Friendly Society. 

On the other hand, the members of the Committee are of opinion 
that this plan would imply a contract with every member insured 
in a registered society that even should it become insolvent and 
unable to meet its obligations the State would nevertheless grant 
him a pension. In effect the State would be guaranteeing the 
solvency of each registered society; and would certainly be con- 
sidered to do so if the present registration were rendered more 
effectual, and registration made contingent upon the solvency of 
a society. 

It will be observed that their reply contains, in fact, two distinct 
criticisms. The Committee is of opinion, as I understand its 
comments, that to offer a State pension under certain conditions 
to members of registered Friendly Societies is to guarantee the 
stability of those societies ; it is also of opinion that to institute a 
more stringent system of registration will have the same result. 
Pensions can be accorded to members of registered Friendly 
Societies without any alteration in the requirements of registration ; 
or the registration requirements can be altered apart from the 
institution of any pension scheme. In either instance I gather 
the Committee to suggest that a State guarantee of solvency is 
implied. It seems, indeed, in its argument rather to confound the 
two issues ; but they are manifestly distinct. 

To insist upon the latter objection, the members of the Com- 
mittee must be prepared to reject the emphatically expressed 
opinions of the Select Committee on National Provident Insurance 
of 1887, and of the Select Committee of 1889 on the Friendly 
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Societies Act. Both these Committees commented upon the im- 
perfections of the present system and made various recommenda- 
tions towards enabling the Registrar to refuse to register societies 
unless substantially sound, and to suspend any which might have 
become unable to fulfil their obligations unless prepared to remedy 
their position. It must also be remembered that the very course 
which the Committee deprecates was last year adopted without 
dissent by Parliament in regard to societies connected with indus- 
trial undertakings. The Registrar is called upon under the 
Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents Act of 1897 to satisfy 
himself as to the solvency of these societies before granting them 
a certificate. Is the State, then, to be held to have guaranteed 
their solvency, and to be responsible to their members in the event 
of their default ? 

But whether some degree of efficiency is to be imparted to the 
formality of registration or not, can it be assumed that by offering 
pensions in their old age to members of registered societies, any 
State guarantee of the solvency of these societies is necessarily 
involved? This objection was advanced by the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1893 to contributory schemes which it was proposed 
to work in connection with Friendly Societies ; but the members of 
the Old-Age Pensions Committee misapply it if they mean to ex- 
tend the objection to non-contributory schemes. If Parliament 
demands that an individual aiming at a State-aided pension must 
pay over a sum, however trivial, to the Government, the State 
enters into a contract with the individual, and is responsible for 
its complete fulfilment. But if no deposit and no payment is re- 
quired, if the pension is in the nature of a free gift and endow- 
ment, such liability is not created. The contributions of a member 
to his society are to cover the ordinary risks which the society 
accepts, and no more. If it fails, however grievously its failure 
may press upon the individual, he has not paid for a pension, and 
if he does not receive it through lack of qualification, he cannot 
complain of any breach of faith on the part of the State. The 
State merely offers a gratuity in the form of a pension to those 
who can show that for a certain number of years they have not 
come upon the parish for relief, and have been insured against 
sickness and funeral expenses. 

The report runs to some seventy paragraphs; but beyond the 
findings and arguments which I have essayed to discuss, there is, 
I believe, no judgment of material importance, and no criticism of 
any novelty to be met with in its pages. Nor could anyone fully 
apprised of the limited terms of the reference to the Committee 
on Old-Age Pensions, and of the literal construction of the refer- 
ence which commended itself to the members of the Committee, 
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anticipate any other outcome from their deliberations than the im- 
potent one which has in fact ensued. The Committee confined 
itself to the consideration of proposals which insist upon a 
pensioner making direct contributions towards his pension, and 
any wider criticisms it may have ventured upon are mere obiter 
dicta, irresponsible comments on matters admittedly excluded from 
its cognizance. 

From whatever standpoint this result is regarded, there will be 
a consensus of opinion that it is eminently unfortunate. Even 
those most disinclined to favour any distinct system of State aid 
for the aged poor will acknowledge that their contentions receive 
no additional force from the substance of this report, that it fails 
to advance the understanding of the question beyond the point 
reached by the Commissioners of 1893 ;—and they were agreed 
upon the expediency of a further enquiry being undertaken to meet 
the widespread expectation as to the desirability of affording by 
legislative action some independent provision to the deserving 
among the poor in old age. Those whose minds are yet clouded 
with a doubt, who contemplate with approval altered conditions for 
old people, but distrust the feasibility of any attempt to establish 
them, and fear that the expense to the State would be more than it 
can properly encounter, can gather no instruction from a report 
which is avowedly inconclusive and incomplete. In regard to two 
points only will they meet with substantial directions: the Com- 
mittee endorses the objections taken by the Commission on the 
Aged Poor to all contributory schemes, and expresses its conviction 
that the problem of cost is not the most serious, that it does “not 
question that the State could bear the necessary additional burthen 
if the welfare of the community really demanded it.” The presence 
upon the Committee of Sir Francis Mowatt, the permanent secre- 
tary to the Treasury, lends to this expression of opinion an unusual 
degree of authority. 

But if the publication of this Blue Book can give no satisfaction 
to those who are averse to any measure of State pensions, or to 
those whose views are still undecided, with what tolerance is it 
likely to be regarded by advocates of the movement, by the Mem- 
bers of Parliament who, with the sanction of the Unionist leaders, 
declared themselves favourably towards it, and by the electors who 
gave credence to the declarations of Unionist Ministers and Tory 
candidates ? Already the cry of bad faith has been raised against 
the Government. It is alleged that their electoral pronouncements 
of policy were mere gipsy predictions; that this Committee was a 
sort of feather-bed device to break the fall of their “Old-Age Pen- 
sions” pledge, and enable the Ministry to escape from it, if not 

without dishonour, without immediate risk. But even if we could 
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credit the charge of bad faith which this theory imputes to the 
Government, it also infers on their part a degree of stupidity of 
which it is difficult to believe them capable. Had the Government 
aimed at escaping their assurance of legislation by the appointment 
of a Committee of Enquiry, they would at least have authorized the 
Committee to undertake a complete survey of the question. By a 
judicious selection of its personnel they might in any event have 
ensured a finding adverse to any system of State pensions, but, had 
they acted with malice prepense, they would have taken care to 
impart to the investigation an appearance of thoroughness, An 
unfavourable report might then have afforded a colourable pretext 
for diffidence and delay, which the result of no truncated enquiry 
can possibly engender. 

Ministers are fortunate in still enjoying the opportunity to dis- 
prove the suspicion of indifference provoked by their ill-judged 
methods of approaching the problem hitherto. Prior to the 
appointment of this Committee the present Government had 
publicly tendered their adherence to the principle of Old-Age 
Pensions, and their will to incorporate that principle in legislation. 
Unless it was their fixed determination to initiate a system of con- 
tributory pensions, in defiance of the disapproval expressed by the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor to any such plan, nothing has 
occurred to justify any change of attitude; and that they had no 
such fixed determination the appointment of this Committee is 
sufficient evidence. The direction, then, of this Committee to 
the Cabinet is merely one of “As you were.” The obligations of 
the Unionist Government and of Tory Members are unaffected by 
its abortive deliberations. 

Two years, however, which should have been spent in fruitful 
investigation and construction have been wasted, and Ministers 
cannot reasonably complain if their future action is followed with 
jealous anxiety. Mere lapse of time is the only altered feature in 
the situation since the General Election, but it is a factor which is 
shadowed by grave consequences. A deliberate policy which might 
have been defended as prudent two years since would now be justly 
held to be a symptom of timidity and insincerity. By the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on Old-Age Pensions the Government gave 
the country to understand that, while anxious to improve by legis- 
lation the condition of the aged poor, they were not prepared finally 
to commit themselves to a scheme of their own manufacture with- 
out a preliminary enquiry, which would enable the merits of various 
alternative ideas to be sifted, and the structural lines brought into 
prominence in accordance with which a measure might most 
advantageously be framed. The actual enquiry which has been 
undertaken has conspicuously failed to supply them with this 
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assistance ; its total effect has been to reduce the time at their dis- 
posal to make good their profession. To refer the subject now toa 
Select Committee, however direct its instructions and however 
admirable in constitution, would spell further delay. A Select 
Committee could not terminate its work during the present Session, 
would be dissolved at the close of the Session, and be able to gather 
little material to form the basis of legislation in the coming year. 
Two courses remain: either for the Government to give notice of 
their purpose to tackle the problem next year upon their own 
initiative, upon such information as is now at their disposal or can 
be acquired through the channels open to them; or that they 
should appoint a small Commission specifically directed to sub- 
mit some scheme or schemes for their consideration, with such 
criticisms as commend themselves, and upon the distinct under- 
standing that it should complete its deliberations during the recess, 
so as to allow members of the Cabinet to avail themselves of its 
report and the evidence taken before it in formulating legislation 
for submission to Parliament next Session. 

At any rate the time has gone by for trifling with this demand 
that independent provision should be made for the poor in old age. 
Electors are capable of distinguishing between those who regard a 
project as an agreeable plaything and those who are sincere in their 
attempt to realize it. If another General Election overtakes us 
while a Unionist Government is still extending to this problem 
their best consideration, or when they have enlarged the Statute 
Book by one of those measures, dear to Ministers, which vary the 
letter of the law without disturbing its practical operation, no pro- 
testations of good faith will have much weight with the consti- 
tuencies. If members of the Cabinet have repented their former 
assurances, however illogical their change of attitude, they would 
be wise to screw up their courage to the confessing point. Their 
candour will alienate the sympathy of electors who put confidence 
in their undertaking to ameliorate the lot of the aged poor, but 
that sympathy cannot be retained by any mere expressions of con- 
tinued goodwill towards the movement, nor by any mere tinkering 
and inoerative measures ; and they will at least regain the esteem 
of the comparatively small but influential section of the com- 


munity who view with alarm all suggestions for Old-Age 
Pensions. ' 
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Tae German Imperial elections have not produced any very start- 
ling surprises, nor have they very materially affected the balance of 
Party power in the Reichstag. Nevertheless, they have brought 
into relief several facts of considerable significance, which may 
prove to have an important bearing on the future of German 
politics. To judge the results of the elections simply by the seats 
which the contesting parties have won or lost, or even by the votes 
which their candidates have polled, would be to take a narrow 
view of a wide question.. For when you speak of the relationship 
of parties in Germany, what do you exactly mean? It is true that 
there are there, as here, two broad currents of political feeling 
which may be conveniently classed as Conservative and Liberal. 
But German Conservatism is not synonymous with English Con- 
servatism, and still less are the working principles of Liberalism 
identical in the two countries. 

At the time of writing there are no fewer than fifteen well-defined 
fractions in German political life; farther than the flying moment 
no scrupulous critic will‘venture to commit himself when dealing 
with so variable a theme. Of Conservatives pure and simple there 
are two species—the ‘ German ” and only orthodox Conservatives, 
and the Imperialists or Free Conservatives. Moderate Liberalism 
is represented by the “ National” type. Of Democratic parties 
there are three—the Radical Union and the Radical Peoples’ Party 
(into which the old German Radical Party was divided owing to 
internal discord in 1893), with the South German Democratic Party. 
The centre party stands formally for Ultramontanism, though it 
can count on many votes from other benches when Roman Catholic 
interests are at stake. There are also the Social Democrats, the 
Poles, the Guelphs or Hanoverians, the Alsace-Lorrainers, the Anti- 
Semites, the Agrarian Leaguers, and the Bavarian Peasants’ Alli- 
ance, while one member has ever since 1871 consistently sat in the 
Reichstag as a protest against the annexation of Schlewig-Holstein ; 
and finally there are always from six to a dozen faddists who class 
themselves as “‘ Independents,” yet each of whom at heart indulges 
the secret conviction that he stands for the one all-comprehensive 
national party of the good time coming. 
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Confronted by sucha bewildering array of parties, sub-parties, 
and coteries, it is difficult to draw any illuminating electoral moral, 
yet a few figures will not be without interest. In order to forma 
fair estimate of the relative Party strength, it is necessary to take 
the results of the first or principal polls. It will be remembered 
that the basis of the Imperial electoral law is the two-ballot system. 
The franchise is universal, equal, secret, and direct—unlike the 
franchise by which the Prussian Diet is elected,—but a candidate 
only secures victory when he obtains an absolute majority of all the 
votes cast in the contest in which he takes part. Where, therefore, 
there are three candidates or more in the field, and the highest 
on the poll fails to obtain this absolute majority, a second 
ballot takes place between the first two candidates, and between 
these two a simple majority of votes decides the day. Where 
the votes are equal decision is by casting lots. Thus as an 
index to the true strength and relationship of parties the first 
ballots have obviously far greater significance than the second ; 
for in the first ballots the parties must in the main rely upon their 
own unsupplemented strength; then they stand forth just as they 
are. In the second elections, however, there are all sorts cf com- 
binations—and never were there so many as on the present occa- 
sion,—and the almost general prevalence of cross-voting obscures 
the actual strength of the nominally contesting parties. 

But, accepting the available data for what they are worth, it is 
not uninstructive to compare the first elections of the present year 
with those of June, 1893. Comparison shows that the Conserva- 
tives and Moderate Conservative fractions have decidedly lost 
ground. Five years ago there were elected in the first ballots 50 
Conservatives and 12 Imperialists, a total of 62. The first ballots 
this year only returned 38 Conservatives and 10 Imperialists, a 
total of 48. A comparison of the number of chances secured in 
the second ballots redeems these figures somewhat; for the 
two parties had 73 both five years ago and now, though the 
number which fell to the Conservative Party proper fell from 56 
to 48, the ultimate result of the election was the reduction of 
these parties from 82 at the dissolution to 74. On the other hand, 
while the two Radical parties secured but two successes in the 
first ballots this year, against three in 1893, they had 49 places in 
the second, against 48 before; and, on the whole, won 43 seats 
against 41 held before the dissolution. The Ultramontanes carried 
85 seats in the first elections this year against 82 in 1893, and they 
had 40 places in the second elections against 32 in 1893; while the 
final result gave them 103 seats against 101 at the dissolution. 
Coming to the Socialists, they won 32 seats in the first elections 
thisyear against 24 in 1893; and while they had 82 chances in the 
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second elections in 1893 they had this year 101, and their advance 
in numbers was from 48 to 56. 

Slight as has been the derangement of Party strength, the trans- 
ference of votes from the Ministerial to the Opposition and 
Opportunist camps denotes a far greater change in public senti- 
ment than might appear on the surface, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that by all parties alike the issue of the election has been 
regarded as symptomatic of dissatisfaction with the direction which 
it was feared domestic legislation was about to take, and to that 
extent must be received as a direct warning to the Government. 

It cannot be said that the election was fought upon any very 
novel issue. The late Reichstag did not, like some of its prede- 
cessors, end its days amid acute Party tension and political crises. 
On the whole, its career was a somewhat unromantic one. It 
witnessed the passing of a few laws of far-reaching importance ; 
but, save the Navy Act, under which the Government secured a 
naval grant of over eight million pounds a year for six years, not 
one stirred to any depth the essentially sluggish political mind of 
Germany. ‘The measure which achieved this result to the greatest 
degree was not passed at all—the Anti-Revolution Bill (Umsturz- 
vorlage) of the Session of 1894-95. It might have seemed, indeed, 
as though events had conspired to faveur the Government in the 
contest. Apart from the rise in the price of corn in late spring, 
the country was in the enjoyment of unwonted prosperity. Indus- 
try was thriving, employment was abundant, the earnings of the 
working-classes were comparativeiy good. Moreover, the bold and 
successful move which the Emperor had made in China had drawn 
the nation together, and something of the contagious enthusiasm 
for foreign acquisitions, which belonged to the early Colonial 
days, had been created. Kiao-Chau had become a word to conjure 
with. It represented the planting of the Imperial Eagle in a part 
of the world hitherto closed to Germany; and so well had diplo- 
macy played a game which, strictly speaking, was that of commerce, 
that this new footing on foreign soil had been obtained (to use the 
words spoken by the Emperor at the dissolution of the Diet) “ by 
n friendly agreement with China and without disturbing the rela- 
tionship cf Germany with other States.” Kiao-Chau may prove 
the lucky investment which it is to-day regarded ; but, at any rate, 
it secured for the Emperor the bigger fleet which he desired. 

The chorus of jubilation with which the conclusion of the Chinese 
treaty was greeted had not subsided when the Reichstag was 
dissolved, and the members went to their homes bearing the 
Imperial benediction, Probably it was the prevalence in Parlia- 
mentary circles of a general spirit of good-humour, and in the 
public mind one of satisfied quiescence, that induced the Gyarn- 
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ment to refrain at first from doing or saying anything to influ- 
ence the course of the elections. The contest had no sooner begun 
then the Imperial Chancellor withdrew into the background, and 
saving that he penned an unofficial letter wishing well to the 
candidature of Prince Schénaich-Carolath, a friend of his son, he 
has not publicly alluded to politics from that day to this. 

But, in truth, the era of Government electioneering on the grand 
scale is over in Germany. It began and was contemporary with 
the régime of Prince Bismark, and it ended with that great states- 
man’s withdrawal from the Parliamentary scene. Prince Bismark 
knew as no “ Parliamentary hand ” before or since his day how to 
play upon the patriotic sentiment and the national prejudices of his 
fellow-countrymen. It seldom happened that he dissolved a 
Reichstag without first adopting such precautions as might ensure 
the election of a successor equally, if not more, tractable. But great 
measures and great crises presuppose great men, and in German 
politics there are no longer giants in these days. Furthermore, 
during the latter years of his control of affairs Prince Bismark had 
an astute electioneering agent in the person of Minister von 
Puttkamer, who may be said to have reduced the management of 
elections to a scientific system. There was not muchvisible machinery 
on the surface, but it was there, and it always worked with a 
regularity and an efficiency which were as ingenious as they were 
detestable. It was the merit of the Emperor Frederick to have put 
an end to the graver and grosser species of undue influence which 
had grown up under the fostering genius of Herr von Puttkamer. 
The Conservative friends of the ex-Minister will have it still that 
Puttkamer was a marked man from the moment that the late 
Emperor ascended the throne, but, if so, he had no one to blame but 
himself that he should have fallen under the disfavour of a sovereign 
to whom paltry personal bias is surely the last failing that can 
be imputed. Since then, influence “from above” has been but 
little exerted, though amongst the provincial and district officers 
there are always solicitous busybodies, who, at election time call 
to mind the convenience to the Government which would result 
from the strengthening of the more docile elements in the Reichstag, 
and use their powers of suasion accordingly. Nor, with a 
bureaucracy so extensive and so powerful as that of Germany, can 
it be hoped that this practice will ever be quite discredited. 

Minister von Miquel had, indeed, some time before urged the 
parties uniformly favourable to the Government—the German 
Conservatives, the Imperialists, and his old friends the National 
Liberals—to pursue a policy of “concentration.” His idea was a 
greater Kartell, placed upon a broad and permanent basis—a union 
of compatible classes such as the Government might find itself able 
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to work with in the revision and settlement of open economic ques- 
tions, and especially that of customs duties and commercial treaties, 
as well as in repelling the advance of Social Democracy. When, 
just a year ago, he expounded this policy, Dr. von Miquel 
added that to such a reconciliation of parties and interests there 
would first be requisite a clear statement by the Government of the 
measures to which it would be willing to pledge itself in pursuance 
of this “ middle line” of policy. As yet, however, the Government 
has failed to fulfil the condition thus laid down. Other questions 
have supervened, and chiefly those foreign questions which have 
for so long a time diverted the attention of Contincutal Govern- 
ments generally from the less absorbing and less heroic incidents 
of humdrum domestic politics. Doubtless, too, the difficulty of 
briaging into line the Federal Governments, with their different 
tempers, traditions, and interests, has contributed to the delay in 
producing the promised programme. Thus while Dr. von Miquel 
gave to the election a catchword, he gave to no party either light 
or leading, and certainly he inspired no confidence in his own 
specific for the cure of Germany’s party discords. Nor is he, 
perhaps, the man to doit. Dr. von Miquel is one of the ablest of 
German publicists, he is a shrewd Parliamentarian, and above all 
he is a born financier, but he is still Dr. von Miquel—socially, a 
highly respectable representutive of the middle class; and politic- 
ally, an ultra-democrat by only two removes. First a Communist, 
then a Radical, then a National Liberal, he is a statesman whom 
the aristocratic parties must instinctively mistrust, even were it not 
the fact that the Senate has more than one Brutus, as the forum 
has more than one Casca, who say that he is ambitious. 

Where thus the Imperial Chancellor did not care to tread, and 
where Dr. von Miquei interposed without effect, there rushed in, 
very unexpectedly and altogether unfortunately, Count Posadowsky, 
the Secretary of State for the Interior. Then it was that the 
Government’s chance of receiving a favourable verdict from the 
electors disappeared. A fortnight before the day fixed for the first 
ballots there appeared a long letter, which had been addressed by 
Count Posadowsky to a “well-known politician,’ who, being 
troubled with a conscience, asked advice as to how he and others 
similarly situated should vote. 

“In my opinion,” the letter began, “the burgher parties can be 
in no doubt as to their attitude in the elections. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party has not only publicly acknowledged itself as a revolu- 
tionary Party but it is so, in fact, since its avowed aims consist of 
the abolition of the existing political order and of private property, 
while its methods often include a terrorizing restriction of the 
personal liberty of the working-class. That this fact should be in 
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many quarters unrecognized, or intentionally obscured, can only be 
due to theoretical misconception, to political shortsightedness, or to 
lack of courage. The burgher parties, which are undoubtedly 
desirous of maintaining the present political order intact, are bound 
in duty to the German Empire, as also from motives of self-preser- 
vation, to make common cause with a view to preventing the return 
of Social Democratic representatives. Electors who, from Party 
considerations, set up impossible candidates, and thus imperil or 
prevent the election of candidates of the burgher parties, run the 
risk of directly supporting the Social Democratic Movement. He 
who will protect the Fatherland against disastrous internal disorders 
will therefore be willing to subordinate his political preferences and 
prejudices to the supreme political duty of presenting a united front 
against revolutionary Socialism.” 

Had Count Posadowsky stopped here, his letter would have 
done no harm, even if it had achieved no absolute good. In an 
appeal to common antagonism against a Party which is the enemy 
of all, and in its turn the friend of none, he would have carried all 
the forces of civil order with him. So far, he was but giving point 
to a warning which he had uttered from his Ministerial place in the 
closing days of the Reichstag. But the part of Count Posadowsky’s 
letter that attracted most attention, and the part by which the whole 
letter was judged, was that in which he suggested the future course 
of economic legislation. 

** For the welfare of all classes of the population,” he continued, 
“‘ the next Reichstag must be provided with a stable majority, pre- 
pared to promote the great and common interests of our productive 
classes (Hrwerbs stdnde) by positive measures. To this end it must 
offer the Government a firm support in the consideration and deter- 
mination of the difficult questions of international competition 
and be resolved to subject the condition of home produc- 
tion, and, in particular, of those productive classes most threatened 
by modern economic development, viz., agriculture and the middle 
classes,to an unprejudiced investigation, uninfluenced by doctrinaire 
ideas and political considerations.” 

Whether so intended or not, the latter sentences were universally 
regarded as a virtual endorsement of the Agrarian Movement, and as 
inviting the electors to make choice of candidates in sympathy with 
its aims. 

The genesis of this movement calls for a word in passing. It 
dates from the conclusion’ of the most-favoured nation treaties 
which were incidental to:the economic era inaugurated by Chan- 
cellor von Caprivi. These treaties admittedly put an end to the 
privileged position which the landed interest had enjoyed since 
Protection was introduced into Germany, yet, on the other hand, 
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they were obviously necessary to the country’s industrial and 
mercantile development, and were indeed a recognition of her 
entrance as a serious competitor in the markets of the world. What 
has been for the benefit of industry and commerce has, however, 
proved the bane of agriculture, and the endeavours of the Agrarians 
to reverse the Caprivi policy, and so turn the balance of advantage 
in their own favour, have of late years led to much heated debate 
both in the Reichstag and the Prussian Diet. 

What the average Agrarian actually wants, he would himself 
have difficulty in defining. Vaguely he calls for legislation in the 
interest of agriculture and of the classes which depend directly 
upon the land for subsistence. Less obscure, though far too 
impracticable for serious politicians, is the programme put forward 
by the Agrarian League, an organization which was founded five 
years ago in a fit of displeasure with the Government. ‘The objects 
principally urged by the League are the increase of existing duties 
upon agricultural imports of all kinds and the introduction of new 
ones (as upon wool), including the denunciation of the most- 
favoured nation treaties now in force; bimetallism; changes in 
the incidence of local taxation in favour of agriculture; the 
nationalization of the spirit industry; the nationalization of the 
Imperial Bank (now on a semi-private and commercial basis), 
avowedly with a view to its profits being applied to State purposes, 
though actually in the hope that it may under new auspices be 
utilized as an easy land credit institute; and the restriction of the 
right of migration with the object of preventing a dearth of agri- 
cultural labour. That the Alliance is a great power is proved by 
the fact that in some 240 constituences candidates were nominated 
who either adopted its entire programme or gave satisfactory 
assurances as to their attitude towards questions affecting the land. 
The great majority oi these candidates were Conservatives, but 
Imperialists, Anti-Semites, Clericals, and even National Liberals 
were also among the number. 

That Count Posadowsky deliberately intended to give his 
imprimateur to this movement may reasonably be disputed. On 
the other hand, it was recalled that he had in the Reichstag re- 
peatedly avowed the opinion that Germany’s recent policy of com- 
mercial treaties was a fallacious policy, and one menacing to the 
permanent interests of agriculture ; while the influences which had 
for a long time been unwearyingly brought to bear upon the 
Government from every conceivable quarter by the Agrarian Party 
are notorious. The Conservatives, without exception, held that the 
letter meant the Government’s acceptance of the Agrarian Pro- 
gramme ; and so, too, did the leaders of the Agrarian League, whose 
journalistic organ flatly asserted that “the Imperial Government 
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has adopted the economic views of the Alliance, and has indirectly 
made the confession that it desires a policy of concentration in our 
sense.” 

But if the Agrarians and their newspapers were delighted, every 
other section of the community and the Press was alarmed, and even 
so consistent an organ of the Conservatives as the Cologne Gazette, 
in deploring the tone of the letter, called upon the electors to 
return such a Reichstag as would “ protect the economic life of the 
nation against the adventurous designs of the greedy Junkers.” 

It was clear then, and it is still clearer now, that from every 
standpoint the letter was a tactical error. As a programme it was 
vague and unsubstantial—a mere piece of phraseology, a theoretical 
setting of indefinite aims; while its immediate effect was to unite 
against the Government, forces, which under normal circumstances 
would have been employed in its favour, to stimulate the Liberal 
parties to redoubled efforts, to create on the part of the entire 
mercantile section of a growing mercantile nation a deep feeling of 
suspicion and unrest, and finally to nerve the Social Democrats for 
what they were bidden to regard as a life and death struggle. 

The country has given its answer to Count Posadowsky’s letter, 
and it is not difficult to divine what the answer is. In the first 
place, the Agrarian Movement has been rebuked, and the mer- 
cantile interests and activities of the country have obtained peace 
for at least five years. There can be no doubt that a large section 
of the population, not unfriendly to the Government nor indisposed 
to Moderate Conservatism, has been thoroughly alarmed by the 
inconsiderate and tactless manner in which the Agrarians have 
ignored every interest save their own, and even shown a disposition 
to set aside for the moment the political principles which have 
hitherto been an unfailing bond between all “‘ Government men ” 
(Regierungsménner) in their determination to fight for their own 
hand. It is safe to assume, however, that there will be no revision 
cf the Protection system prejudicial to the industrial and trading 
community until the electors have had another opportunity of going 
to the urns. Were the Government in favour of such a step—and 
Prince Hohenlohe is a careful man—it would first be necessary to 
purchase the requisite Parliamentary majority. And this majority 
would have to be purchased in an expensive market, for the Ultra- 
montanes can alone give the votes that would be needful, and they 
do not hold themselves cheap. So far the clerical leader has 
warily suspended judgment upon the subject, probably in con- 
sideration of the fact that his Party has to rely for its strength 
upon not a few industrial towns to which dearer corn would mean 
disaster. 

Nor need fear be entertained forthesafety of the present franchise. 
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Much was made by the Liberal parties during the election of the 
Government’s alleged desire to abolish manhood suffrage in view of 
the steady progress of Social Democracy. Such a design has not 
only never been admitted, but it has been disavowed, and to 
attribute it to the Government was quite gratuitous. Nevertheless, 
“‘ No tampering with the suffrage!” made a capital Party cry, and 
it was used with good effect in the towns. 

That the Government would only be too glad to revise the 
electoral law can well be understood. It knows—as every thought- 
ful observer knows—that the universal suffrage is the effective 
instrument by means of which the Social Democratic Party has 
achieved its present powerful position, and hopes with every reason 
to become before long a determining factor in the Reichstag. In 
the Prussian Landtag, thanks to the narrow franchise on which it 
is elected, the Socialists have never been able to obtain a strong 
voice, and it is only recently that they have obtained seats at all. 
In the Reichstag, however, they have, during the last twenty years, 
ominously increased their strength at every election, with one 
single exception. Given a continuation of the present electoral 
conditions, and it is not unlikely that the time will soon come when 
the Socialists will become the most powerful of the fractions. 
Already they are the first party by number of votes, and second by 
number of seats. Directly their representation became at. all 
proportionate to their voting strength, the balance of power would 
pass from the constitutional parties to a party which has never hesi- 
tated to avow as its first aim, because the necessary condition of its 
economic experiments, the abolition of the present political order. 
Assuming that an alteration of the electoral law would be justifiable 
as a means for staving off this contingency—a point which must 
here be left untouched—it is evident that there is not much time to 
lose. For, once let the Social Democratic Party acquire the pre- 
dominance at which it aims, and nothing short of an open cowp 
@état on the part of the Federal Government, either supported or 
not by a portion of the Reichstag, would accomplish the constitu- 
tional revision which many deem to be desirable and not a few to be 
indispensable. 

The recent elections have, however, shown another way of 
meeting the onslaught of Social Democracy, and this is one of the 
most remarkable features of the contest. It is the way of com- 
bination. Never before did the “ parties of civil order” manifest 
so serious or so general a determination to prevent the tide of 
Socialism from spreading across the floor of Parliament. In the 
first ballots the watchword was, of course, sawve qui peut, and 
as most of the fractions which confronted each other did so with a 
genuine hope of success, it was only here and there that agree- 
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ment was come to, outside the groups closely allied in principle 
and aim, to fuse forces with a view to routing the common enemy. 
But no sooner were the first elections decided than from the head- 
quarters of every party the injunction was issued that wherever 
Social Democratic candidates were in the field, no effort should be 
spared to inflict upon them crushing defeat; and now, at any rate, 
Count Posadowsky’s advice was loyally followed. Even parties so 
self-centred as the German Conservatives and the Ultramontanes 
did not hesitate to combine with their antagonists in pursuance of 
this end. In Berlin the Council of the former party, issued a 
formal appeal to the rank and file to forget their Conservatism for 
the moment, and to vote solidly for the Radical candidates. The 
appeal was heeded, for in two of the metropolitan districts in 
which they were successful the Radicals would have been over- 
whelmingly defeated had not their traditional enemies come to the 
rescue. More noteworthy still, in his constituency of Hagen, the 
arch-Radical Herr Eugen Richter received over 7,000 National, 
Liberal, and Ultramontane votes in the second ballots. Similarly 
Herr Rickert, the leader of the Moderate Radicals was helped into 
his seat at Danzig by Conservative votes; while, conversely, in 
not a few Rhenish and other Catholic districts Ultramontane can- 
didates were supported both by Radicals and National Liberals, 
where Social Democratic success was the only alternative. Alone 
amongst Germany’s many parties, the Socialists have fought the 
election by their own unaided strength. 

The policy which has thus been pursued is not without en- 
couragement for those who have hitherto viewed the Parliamentary 
progress of Socialism with growing concern. Present party rela- 
tionships, may be obsolete in Germany; yet so long as the parties 
most antagonistic to each other can be found ready in emergency 
to make fractional interests secondary to the prevention of Socialist 
supremacy in the Reichstag, the visions of the apprehended “ Red 
Terror,’ which needlessly alarm the more nervous sections of the 
community, will lose in vividness and colour, while political life 


throughout will gain in vigour, unity of aim, and general whole- 
someness. 


W. H. Dawson. 
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MARRIED WOMEN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


Ir has long been the fashion to regard the position of all women in 
America as immeasurably superior to that of women in any other 
quarter of the globe. From a legal point of view this is perhaps 
true, and even in social matters it might well be admitted with 
regard to the unmarried girl; but on behalf of married women 
I venture to make an Englishwoman’s emphatic protest to the 
contrary. This is probably a proceeding of extreme audacity, 
and, in order as far as possible to disarm criticism, I wish to say 
that the following remarks are not intended to apply to the 
United States at large, of which I know little, but only to the 
Southern town where I spent two or three years. Furthermore, 
they are proffered not as universal truths, but as resulting from 
the observation and experience of one individual. They may (and 
probably do) apply in large measure to all American society, but 
their truth is vouched for as regards one town only. To disprove 
the universal affirmative alluded to in my first sentence it is by 
every law of logic sufficient to prove one particular negative, and 
this is the aim of the present article. 

“No man,” said an inhabitant of this town of L to me, 
“cares to play tennis with a woman except for purposes of flirta- 
tion.” For the special game mentioned he might have substituted 
the game of conversation or of social relations as a whole, and his 
axiom would have been broadly true. No man in L—— cares for 
a woman’s society unless he is actually or potentially in love with 
her. It may even be allowable for a married man to “ pay atten- 
tion” to a girl, because this also is a semi-flirtation, with limits 
clearly understood beforehand; but let a man of any kind try to 
make friends with a married woman, and he will soon find himself 
and her in the unenviable position of the heathen man and the 
publican. Friendship between the sexes after marriage is a thing 
simply not understood; among Americans it falls under one of 
two heads, formality or flirtation. 

Of course, it is, and always will be, a moot question whether 
friendship between the sexes is ever more than a temporary illusion, 
and whether, as the old song says, one at least of the parties does 
not invariably “come but for friendship and take away love.” 
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But to the English mind it would seem almost a self-evident pro- 
position that such a friendship is more within the bounds of 
possibility when one or both of the parties is deterred from going 
farther, not only by honour but by the sense of previous acqui- 
sition, a repletion of soul, so to speak, that might presumably 
quench the thirst for conquest. That this is not the opinion of 
Americans is clearly indicated by the following points of their 
practice : — 
A girl in L 


may ride, drive, or bicycle with a man to an 
unlimited extent; she may see him /éte-d-iéte in her own house at 
any time; she may write to him freely; she may, and even 
expects to, receive from him flowers and candy with a frequency 
appalling to a frugal English mind. And yet with all this she 
neither marries him nor has any intention of so doing; indeed, 
unless polyandry were permitted, she could not. But once she 
is married all this abruptly ceases. For a man to indulge in any 
real intimacy with a married woman, whether it take the form of 
rides, correspondence, or even frequent five o’clock teas at her own 
home, is to expose himself and her first to surprised comment and 
then to ill-natured gossip. The average American man, indeed, 
takes this so much for granted that he cannot understand why his 
wife should want anything more. Feminine society she may have 
all day long if she likes—ladies’ luncheons and ladies’ teas seem 
to him part of the natural order of the universe; but as far as 
male companionship goes, he, in his own eyes, and presumably in 
hers, is all-sufficing. Her neighbours at dinners (a form of enter- 
tainment by-the-bye much rarer than in England), the few men 
her husband may bring to the house to dine, the still fewer “ tame 
cats”” whom she may meet at teas, and, fewest of all, the men who 
at a ball will spare to a married woman some moments ordinarily 
consecrated to a succession of immature debutantes—this is all she 
is allowed to see of the superior sex. And the most remarkable 
feature of the whole is the fact that not only is she unable to make 
new men friends, but she loses all her old ones. The very same 
woman who has been a “tearing belle” one year is absolutely 
shelved the next by the mere fact of marriage. American men 
have been heard pathetically to complain that from the moment of 
their engagement girls looked coldly on them. Much more is this 
true of women, who in becoming everything to one man becomes 
less than nothing to all the rest, even to the “beaux” or 
potential “ beaux” of a few weeks before. 

It might perhaps be inferred from this that the American wife 
enjoyed an unusual portion of her husband’s society, and that 
other men were excluded simply on the principle of “ two’s com- 
pany.” If it were so, she would doubtless be a fit object of envy, 
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or at least would have no right to complain; but, as a matter of 
fact, the women of L see far less of their husbands than the 
average Englishwoman. Business hours are longer, and on the 
remaining hours the clubs are far more apt to encroach; men’s 
dinners are more common; and finally, in the summer almost 
every couple is forcibly separated by the heat for three or four 
months. Companionship in outdoor amusements is rare, though 
latterly on the increase. Hitherto it has been considered almost 
a point of etiquette for a woman when she marries to retire from 
the world of “ sport,” and one hears women say with conscious virtue : 
“T have never danced” (or “ridden” or “ played tennis,” as the 
case may be) “since I married.” The consequence naturally is 
that even the man’s hours of exercise are passed away from his 
wife, and he is more likely to spend his summer holiday fishing 
with a male friend than rocking beside his wife on a hotel piazza. 

This, indeed, is one principal cause of the social phenomenon 
here treated of. The American woman is not only less robust than 
her English sister, but also less active, and after marriage this 
difference is intensified. She has always played but a feeble game 
of golf or tennis, and whereas before marriage there were plenty 
of men ready to play with her “for purposes of flirtation,” after 
marriage that incentive is gone, and she is accepted, or rather 
refused, solely on her merits as a player. And so she stops playing, 
or, indeed, using her muscles at all, so that if her husband wishes 
to take any form of exercise he has to do so without her, and so 
a fortiort do her old men friends, who are presumably less tolerant 
because less interested. It is, however, fair to say that every year 
the American woman seems to realize more clearly the value of 
exercise, so that this cause is probably transitory. 

Another cause of separation between the men and women in 
L. may indisputably be traced to that old and hackneyed 
source, the “servant problem.” The unmarried girl is (fortu- 
nately for her) not responsible for the vagaries of the cook or the 
housemaid, but when she marries she has in America, thanks to 
the inferiority of the servants, to devote to household duties an 
amount of time and care unheard of in England. Especially is 
this true where there are children, for obviously when ‘it is 
necessary for a woman, or she at least thinks so, to wash and dress 
her own baby, prepare its food, and generally perform the offices 
first of a nurse and then of a governess, she cannot have time for 
much besides. Sport, work, and even companionship, whether 
with her own husband or with other men, have all to go to the 
wall. Let us hope that the course of years and changed social con- 
ditions will do away with this cause also. 

But there are weightier reasons than servants or habits of 
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exercise for the total difference in mental attitude on this subject 
between the English and the Americans. It is not merely that 
marriage by tradition or necessity diverts a woman from her old 
interests to a greater degree in L than in London; there is 
far more than this. Marriage for a woman is regarded in England 
as the hall-mark of merit; in L it has, so far as the opposite 
sex is concerned, almost the painful consequences of the mark of 
Cain. And here we touch on a curious double inconsistency. 
Men in England do not, as a rule, want to marry; in fact, a recent 
writer has told us that they view the coming on of love with 
horror; yet a married woman is ipso facto more desirable as a 
companion in their eyes, and it has become a commonplace of 
modern English literature that “girls are no good,” or that 
“nobody cares to talk to girls.” Men in America regard marriage 
as a goal, and prolonged bachelorhood as a disgrace; yet their 
friend’s wife seems to them either a nuisance or a negligible 
quantity. Possibly this is not really an inconsistency, but points 
to the fact that to every man an unmarried girl is a possibility, 
to the American delightful, to the Englishman terrifying. So to 
the Englishman a married woman is a haven of refuge; to the 
American she is as salt that has lost its savour. 

The greatness of this difference in attitude no one will deny. 
The comments on it will be various according to the race or per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies of the thinker. To the English mind it may 
appear ridiculous, to say the least of it, for a man to see in every 
woman a potential wife, and to take no interest in those outside this 
category. The American, on the other hand, regards the English- 
man’s dread of marriage and preference for a friendship where this 
is manifestly impossible, as something selfish and unnatural, and 
he claims for himself the championship of the married state. To 
this there is the English rejoinder: No wonder that men desire 
the married state, when bachelor lodgings are as bad and bachelor 
comforts as few as in most parts of the United States, so that a 
wife is the cheapest and best form of housekeeper; but where is 
your boasted admiration ‘for marriage in the abstract, when you 
discard your girl friends immediately on their attaining that state? 
Being an Englishwoman, I will not attempt to frame an American 
reply, but will content myself with mentioning a few more points 
which have come under my own observation. 

A good deal of what we have been considering may I think be 
accounted for by three Jacwne in American society: the want of 
common topics of conversation, the absence of what has been called 
“eountry-house life,’ and the practical elimination of the 
chaperon. The women in L are, as a rule, better educated 
than the men, who have little time or inclination for anything 
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besides the newspaper; books, therefore, are almost an impossible 
subject. Politics, that great bond in England between all ages 
and classes, as a recent critic has pointed out, are in America, 
broadly speaking, neither a gentleman’s profession nor a suitable 
society topic. On the interests of the men themselves few women 
are competent to talk, for the “society men” of L consist 
entirely, so far as my experience goes, of business men, lawyers, 
and doctors. Conversation on business cannot be expected, and 
should indeed not be encouraged in social intercourse, and the 
wearisome discussions on stocks and “real estate” may advan- 
tageously be confined to the smoking room; while for men to dis- 
course on law or medicine to the lay woman simply ends in an 
egotistical monologue on the one side, and polite inattention on 
the other. And so talk in L becomes at home an intermittent 
exchange of domestic items, and in society a mere fire of banter, 
“ chaffing”’ compliments from the man, and “bright” repartees 
from the woman, all of which is obviously easier and more amusing 
between the unmarried, who consider themselves privileged to go 
to all or almost all conversational lengths. To an Englishwoman 
accustomed to have her “ want of sense of humour” daily and 
hourly impressed upon her, the marvel is that Americans should 
make so little humour of their own go such a long and weary way. 
But this is no doubt mere jealousy on our part, the jealousy which 
a foxhound must feel on watching the surprising antics of a French 
poodle. At any rate, just as the course of years makes the poodle 
old and stiff, so do age and matrimony dry up the fount of 
American conversation, and the married woman is emphatically 
“not in it.” 

So much for town society. When we come to country life with 
its Saturday-to-Monday parties, its shooting weeks and so forth, 
we find that all this is in America as the snakes in Iceland. If any 
Englishman will call to mind his many pleasant talks to women, 
married or single (preferably the former), whether in a punt or on 
horseback, or merely in the course of a Sunday afternoon walk, all 
owed to the hospitality of friends on the river or elsewhere, he will 
forcibly realize what a large avenue of pleasure for the man and of 
social importance for the woman is closed by the non-existence of 
“ country-house life’ in America. The American married woman 
spends at least nine months of the year by her own fireside, the 
remaining three probably at a summer hotel with her children. 
In neither circumstances has she the freedom from domestic 
responsibility and the opportunity for casual unsought acquaint- 
anceship that form a part of the ordinary existence of an English 
wife, accustomed from her earliest girlhood to “ pay visits,” first 
with her parents and afterwards with her husband. 
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Again, chaperonage, whether in town or country, plays a far 
smaller part in the society of L—— than it does with us, and the 
married woman is still further shorn of importance. When men 
and girls can freely ride, drive, bicycle, and sail together, what 
need is there for the young and fascinating chaperon, in England 
herself often half the attraction? She has no place in the young 
American’s scheme of creation, and, therefore, in spite of all her 
charms he leaves her to languish where in his opinion is her proper 
sphere, at home. 

This question admits of infinite discussion leading to no particu- 
lar issue. But enough has, I hope, been said to establish the 
proposition: That however transcendent may be the privileges of 
the American girl, the American wife has in comparison with the 
English wife a less free position, a less full social life, in short, as 
she herself would say, far less of a “lovely time.” We are perhaps 
rather tired of that same American girl, of hearing and even 
echoing her praises and observing with wonder or envy her perfect 
liberty. It is therefore only right to note that the natural out- 
come of her pre-matrimonial freedom seems in the land of her birth 
to be an almost Turkish seclusion after marriage. If the English 
girl wishes to copy her Transatlantic sister, a wish which of late 
years she has steadily been carrying into effect, she ought in fair- 
ness to make her imitation thorough. She must not expect, in 
nursery parlance, to eat her cake and have it too, but must be con- 
tent to sink gracefully into the background as soon as the Wedding 
March is over. She can have fun and plenty of it before marriage ; 
afterwards the “ way to glory,” by a reversal of English processes, 
will be found to have turned suddenly and uncompromisingly into 
the “path of duty.” Whether the consciousness of glorious 
triumphs in the past and unbounded domestic usefulness in the 
present will fully compensate her, I for my part cannot pretend 
to say. 

MARYLAND. 
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THE RECENT INSURRECTIONS IN ITALY 


I.—SuBVERSIVE PROPAGANDA AND THE SUPPOSED CONSPIRACY. 


THE agitations of the peasants of Southern Italy, caused by 
the high price of bread and the lack of work, have had an 
unlooked-for epilogue in the Insurrection of Milan. The dis- 
tinctly political character of this latter event has upset prevailing 
explanations of the earlier risings in the south, and none of the 
formule made to account for them fits this sudden and violent 
revolutionary movement. 

According to current phrases, the peasantry of Sicily and of 
the Puglie were moved by hunger, the disturbances were merely 
a passing phenomenon, the new harvest would set everything 
right ; meanwhile the remedy would be found in the temporary 
abolition of the duty on cereals, in “ Cucine Economiche ” (soup- 
kitchens supported by charity), and the distribution of wheat at 
cost price. But the political insurrection at Milan nonplussed the 
political quacks by presenting to them an entirely new problem. 

In the case of the revolt at Milan starvation was not the cause, 
so the explanation which is suggested and generally accepted is 
that a propaganda was made by subversive political parties, either 
Socialists, Clericals, Republicans, or Anarchists. From the bug- 
bear of revolutionary propaganda it was but a step to the supposi- 
tion of revolutionary measures ; favoured by the circumstance of 
general economic uneasiness. The existence of this plot, however, 
was from the first improbable, and the court-martial of Milan was 
obliged to recognize its non-existence. But even had there been a 
plot it could not have been looked upon as the cause of the 
insurrection. Conspiracies and sects are the effects of revolutions, 
but not their causes. 

Organizations of political forces there have certainly been, but 
this is lawful according to the Italian Constitution. For years 
propagandas have been carried on by Socialists, by Republicans, 
by Clericals, and also by the Liberals. I am willing to grant that 
the propaganda of the Socialists and Clericals, falling upon untilled 
soil in the persons of our peasantry mey have been a subsidiary 
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cause of the explosion which took place. But this is a point of 
secondary importance, since it is undeniable that behind the 
ignorance and violence of the people exist conditions of material 
distress calculated to form a very hotbed of revolt, and these cot - 
ditions must be remedied by other means than repression, if we 
have real reforms at heart. 


I]—TuHe Bocry or SOCcIALISM. 
The Fallacy of Public Works. 

If propaganda and plots are not the causes of the insurrection, 
it is no less a mistake to magnify the part played in it by 
Socialism. 

Political unity once established, the dangers of Clericalism 
disappeared ; Republicanism being out of fashion, and Liberalism 
banished from Parliament, Socialism was for a time the only 
rallying point of discontent. Its progress has been formidable, 
because its propaganda was purposely kept within the limits of the 
Constitution, and aimed at reforms. Now Socialism, neglecting 
the political form, has fought the present economic system, and 
this is the real origin of the exaggerated hatred and terror in 
which the Socialist propaganda is held by the bourgeoisie. 

The working men’s “Leagues of Resistance” were originally 
founded by the Italian Socialists in imitation of similar associa- 
tions abroad, for the purpose of organizing an economic struggle. 
This economic struggle of wages against capital, degenerated 
little by little into a political struggle against the State. The 
causes which have wrought this change constitute an important 
political symptom. The struggle would not have passed beyond 
the limits of a problem to be solved by better education and 
mutual forbearance, or at most by a better organization of the 
Police, had not the rapid growth of State Socialism hastened the 
degeneration of the economic struggle between workmen and 
employers into a political struggle between the workmen and the 
State. The State has intervened more and more in all manner of 
private industries, causing the construction of useless railways, and 
encouraging the building mania. It has forced the Banks of Issue 
into subsidizing public and private contractors by the reckless issue 
of paper money in excess of the Bank reserve, alleging in justifica- 
tion of this bare-faced Socialistic measure the necessity of creating 
work for the unemployed. 

On this plea, the State has. substituted its own judgment for 
that of the citizen as to the useful investment of capital, taking 
private income in the form of taxes and expending it on unpro- 
ductive public works. Thus the State has withdrawn capital from 
agriculture, and given artificial stimulus to the manufacture of 
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steel rails, armour-plates, cannon, dry-docks for the building of 
warships, &c.; so deflecting the current of wealth from its more 
remunerative channels. The employer has been transformed into 
an irresponsible intermediary between the labourer and the State 
and the State which has assumed the whole charge of the national 
production cannot now escape the fatal consequences of this policy. 
Already it is generally predicted that the Ministry will apply to 
Parliament for new appropriations for public works. In so doing, 
it will be acting in accord with the platform of the Socialist Deputies, 
who have always demanded this measure, and who still demand it.* 

If the State builds monuments and other unproductive public 
works the capital thus sunk will neither yield an income nor be 
reintegrated, so that no further demands of labour can be expected 
from it in the future. If, instead, the same capital be employed by 
the inaividual citizen in industries, or in agriculture, it will yield a 
revenue, and this revenue, whether derived from landed property 
or from industries, will grow, and with it the future demand for 
labour.t The policy which has recourse to public works in 
order to give employment, to quiet the hunger-stricken and turbu- 
lent mass of labourers, only fosters the chief cause of the economic 
distress. 

Even from the political point of view, once launched in this 
direction it will no longer be possible to turn back without provok- 
ing a political reaction in the groups of labourers who have been 
living as hangers-on of the bureaucracy, and who have learned to 
look upon the National Budget as their legitimate “Wages Fund!” 


* In the Manifesto of the Socialist Deputies, recently issued (vide Avanti, May 
14th, 1898), occurs the following passage : ‘‘ Before the rise in the price of bread 
had as yet occasioned any popular agitations, the Parliamentary group of 
Socialists proposed that the duty on wheat be immediately abolished, and that 
public works be immediately begun.” Thus far, the Ministry has found nothing 
better to propose than the tardy adoption of these measures, recommended by the 
Socialists in anticipation of the Bread Riots. The repeal of the ‘‘ Corn Laws” is 
properly a Liberal measure, not accepted by the Government, although now, 
compelled by force majeure, it has grudgingly adopted it—for a month! The 
demand for public works is, per contra, an integral part of the Socialist platform, 
and this measure the Government is bound to adopt. 

+ A landed proprietor writes from a small town in the province of Lecce : “ For 
the past four months I have employed a number of labourers from U—— and 
C——” (neighbouring villages), “‘paying them fifteen sous!” (about sevenpence half- 
penny) ‘‘ while the current wages are from nine to fifteen sous. I am carrying on 
work which I should not otherwise have undertaken at this juncture, in order to 
give work toas many men as possible. At least, unlike the Government, we are 
doing work which is in a manner productive—work which in the future will 
give more work—and better, which is of use to the people. Guess what 
the municipality of M—— has invented in order to give employment. A public 
garden!” This is a typical case. A proprietor plants a vineyard, which produces 
wine, and the wine will become a demand for fresh work. A village makes a public 
garden—‘‘ and there’s an end on't !” 
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Crescit eundo! Behold the Socialist avalanche !—which is not, 
however, the work of the Socialists ! 


II]. —TuHe REPUBLICAN AND CLERICAL MOVEMENTS. 
The Reform of Local Self-Government. 


By the side of the economic movement of the Social Democracy 
there has sprung into sudden vigour a Republican movement whose 
origin dates back to previous agitations against taxation, military 
and colonial expansion, and bureaucratic centralization. These 
issues are more complex and more concrete than those raised by 
Socialists, and affect all classes of the population, enveloping the 
whole policy of the State. In Milan we have an industrial com- 
munity of the most advanced type, with the distinctive characteris- 
tics of hatred of militarism and bureaucracy. Such a population, 
successfully engaged in production and the accumulation of capital, 
is eminently fitted to appreciate the higher productivity of private 
as compared with public enterprise. To such a community a 
workman is worth more than a soldier, a factory more than a 
fortress, a harbour more than a strategical railway. Hence Milan 
has been for years the centre of resistance to exorbitant military 
expenditure, to sterile colonial conquest, to centralization, and to 
the consequent growth of crushing taxation. This spirit pervades 
all social and political parties; the industrial middle class no less 
than the Social Democracy. 

It has become the general conviction that militarism in Italy 
radiates from the Crown, deriving thence a power which dis- 
turbs the equilibrium of the other Parliamentary forces; that, 
contrary to modern, Liberal tendencies, the monarchy is’ becoming 
more and more a military institution. There is a feeling that 
the Italian monarchy must grow into a civil monarchy on the 
English model, or lose its historic mission. A civil monarchy 
would be in harmony with the interests of the great mass of tax- 
payers, and would strike its roots deep in the sentiment of the 
people, which is at heart monarchical; whereas a military monarchy 
is in opposition to the real interests of the nation. Thus, little by 
little, the anti-military spirit has become anti-monarchical. 

The Clerical Party betrays a similar tendency. It believes that 
the day which should see the hereditary monarchy replaced by 
the shifting Presidency of a Republic would see the Papacy 
established as the only kingly power, the conservative depository 
of Italian traditions, capable of dominating—at least by indirect 
influence—the civil Government. Thus seemingly contradictory 
interests conspire tothe same end. The movements not religious, 
but political, and, therefore, vigorous in the north, and almost null 
in the south. 
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There is also a Separatist movement. The general, but erroneous 
opinion in Lombardy is that the central Government squanders in 
the south the money raised by taxes in the north. There is also 
a widespread and more correct view, that Southern Italy is too 
much in favour of bureaucratic centralization, of public works, of 
colonial expansions, and of a grandiose policy. These views stix 
political opinion in Milan, and more and more strengthen the 
tendency to autonomy. 

There seems good ground for thinking that the remedy for these 
just grievances might be found in local self-government. 

The urgent need for this measure has long been felt, but it is 
met by promises which are, unfortunately, never kept. Local self- 
government would certainly cement political unity, while bureau- 
cracy, centralization, and militarism, under the appearance of 
personal uniformity, foster the germs of political separation. 


IV.—CAUSES OF THE DISTRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


The causes of the misery of the population of Southern Italy are 
more complex. The south pays more taxes than the north in pro- 
portion to its relative wealth. 

The subjoined tables, showing the distribution of wealth and the 
burden of taxation, were compiled by Professor Pantaleoni and 
published by him in the Giornale degli Economisti, January, 
1891* :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL WEALTH By ZONES (EXCLUDING SARDINIA). 


Zone, | Wealth from 1884-9, | Burden of Taxation. 
Northern Italy ... ve ads me 55,871,400,000 352 millions. 
Central Italy ve A som 13,505,400,000 253 millions. 
Southern Italy... er mak a 14,617,800,000 288 millions. 


That is, Northern Italy owns 48 per cent. of the total wealth, and 
pays less than 40 per cent. of the total taxation ; Central Italy owns 
25 per cent., and pays 28 per cent.; Southern Italy owns 27 per 
cent., and pays 32 per cent. 

Were the relative burden of taxation compared with the relative 
amount of public works, a still more marked disparity would 
be evident ; but, setting aside the distribution of public works, this 
result is further strengthened by the well-known fact that public 
works (canals, railroads, and the draining of marshes, &c.) have 
been more needed in the north. : 

It is generally asserted that since the establishment of Italian 
unity the southern provinces have cost the north far too much in 


* «Delle Regioni d'Italia in ordine alla loro richezza, e al loro earicotributario.”’ 
Giornale degli Economisti, January, 1891. 
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roads, schools, and harbours; just as though these public works, 
executed in the south since 1860, had not been more than paid for 
by taxes levied in the south! The fact is, that the south, which 
was poorer than the north, had relatively less need of railways, 
harbours, and schools, &c. The south, like the north, has paid for 
its own railways, but while the northern railways have been com- 
paratively productive the southern railways have been corre- 
spondingly unproductive, so that the investment of capital in this 
direction has been relatively less disastrous in the north than in 
the south. 

The financial policy of the Central Government has been imitated 
by the Communes. All over Italy there is a mushroom growth of 
public improvements, buildings, and, as a necessary consequence 
enormous local taxes. 

Closely connected with the question of the rate of taxation is 
that of its distribution, which has been based upon the following 
mistaken principles :— 

1. That indirect taxation upon consumption must be made to 
yield a larger revenue than direct taxation. 

2. That indirect taxation must be made to fall more heavily 
upon articles of popular consumption than upon luxuries. 

3. That the large landed proprietors are to be compensated for 
the high land-tax by a high protective duty on cereals. 

It is true that landed property is devastated by taxation. This 
is amply proved by a comparison with France. Heavy taxation is, 
however, the inevitable consequence of the grandiose military 
policy approved of by the southern landowners; and they have 
succeeded in evading the burden by placing a duty on cereals, 
which lays the whole weight of the taxation on the peasants 
who buy the wheat. The system of “métayage” is not used in 
Southern Italy. There are large and small proprietors and day- 


labourers. Setting aside the small proprietors, the average of 


whom probably neither makes nor loses by the duty on wheat 
there remain the small class of landed proprietors who sell wheat 
and the large labouring population who buy it. Probably, if the 
higher price of wheat only partially compensated the landowner 
for the excessive taxes he pays on his land, he would make a 
political stand against the causes of the high taxes; but the fact 
is that he is more than compensated, and pockets a surplus.* 

* It would be easy for any Italian landholder to verify this by the following 
simple calculation. Compute the number of hectolitres of wheat per hectare 
raised on his land, multiply the result by the Customs duty (7°50 to 8 lire) and 
compare the product with the land tax per hectare. The results vary from place 
to place, and from one estate to another. This calculation made on some property 
of my own gives the following result :—For every 14 lire of land tax the duty on 


wheat gives, on the average, 32 to 35 lire. Of course, the truth of this inference 
depends on the assumption that wheat is cultivated. 


eo 
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It must also be remembered that the duty on wheat, which is now 
spoken of as the compensation for the land tax, was the price paid 
to the south by the north for industrial protection. The bargain has 
been profitable to but few even among the larger landowners, for 
in the southern provinces, taken as a whole, the production of 
cereals falls below the local consumption. The higher price of 
wheat has not, therefore, increased the buying capacity of the 
south in proportion to the higher price of the manufactured goods 
imported from the north; so that the increase in the cost caused 
by industrial protection is paid by the southern consumers to the 
northern producers at a sheer loss. The effect of our “Corn 
Laws” has been that they have made life harder for the labourer 
and have strained his relations with the landowner. Indeed, they 
have made life harder to all classes in the agricultural south which 
pays tribute to the industrial manufacturers of the north. 

The south has been simply ravaged by this policy. After 
the unification of Italy the south embarked upon agricul- 
tural improvements on an enormous scale. But the sudden 
introduction of industrial protection completely changed the rela- 
tive market value of agricultural products and manufactured 
goods, lowering agricultural prices and raising those of manufac- 
tured goods; and the south, which had embarked upon a gigantic 
process of agricultural development on credit, found itself sud- 
denly bankrupt. The value of landed property was suddenly 
depreciated, the great estates passing into the hands of the banks 
to which they were mortgaged; the demand for labour was dimi- 
nished, and the standard of living of the whole population was 
lowered. This blow, one of the most audacious ever dealt by 
Protection,could not have been inflicted but for the gross ignorance 
of the peasantry and of the lower middle-class ; it has worked its 
inevitable result. Protection, by lowering the revenue, has prac- 
tically increased the pressure of taxation. The budget of all 
classes has suffered, till that of the labourer has no longer the 
slightest margin ; a hard winter, prolonged rains, or a bad harvest 
is enough to place him at the cross roads of starvation and revolt. 

The revolts, when they occur, are directed neither against the 
army, nor against the Colonial policy, nor against Protection, nor 
against the duty on wheat! for the connection between these causes 
and the universal misery is not grasped by the masses. The recent 
ery of the peasantry. at Bari, Foggia, and Minervino was for 
“Bread and work!” They do not know why bread is dear 


and work is scarce. Nor do they know that the duty on wheat 
has aggravated the famine, nor that Protection has alike reduced 
the revenues from the land and the labourer’s wages ; for questions 
of State policy escape their comprehension, being beyond their 
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political experience. Their widest horizon is that of the Commune. 
According to the ideas of the south, the deputy’s whole duty is to 
help thein in obtaining what they want from the Central Govern- 
ment. His mission is to obtain, or prevent, administrative 
victories and outside this, he is free to vote as he likes. 

In this rudimentary political environment it is easy to understand 
that when hunger rages the revolt of the mob is directed against 
the mayor, the common council, and against the taxes and abuses 
of the Municipal Government, just as at Milan it broke out in the 
sphere of national politics and was directed against the taxes and 
abuses of the Central Government. The difference is in the range 
of vision, and is due to the different degrees of political education. 
To the south the Commune is the State; but the essence, the 
fundamental reasons for the discontent are the same in the north 
and south, 


V.—LIseRAL CHARACTER OF THE MOVEMENT. 
Reforms of the Police and the Judiciary. 


If I have succeeded in giving a clear, though, I fear, not exhaus- 
tive explanation of the recent tumults, it will be evident that what 
Italy needs is more liberty. By liberty I mean the liberty advo- 
cated by Cavour, who based his policy on the simple but complete 
principle “that the more heavily the citizen is taxed the greater 
the economic freedom which must be given him.” The application 
of this principle gave to the Government after 1860 a period of 
economic prosperity. Released from the pressure of Absolutism 
the productive forces had free play, and although heavy taxes were 
levied the country was easily governed. 

Nowadays, a slight increase in taxation produces a menace of 
revolution. . . . A really Liberal Government should make 
the smallest possible demand upon the citizen’s income, and 
should devote the taxes to such public services and public works 
as are of primary importance to the people at large. 

Our present system of taxation, therefore, is not Liberal. Parlia- 
ment has become a sectarian power, which interferes in every 
branch of public administration, invades, oppresses, and carries 
corruption everywhere. 

The reaction against this state of things arises from the press- 
ing need of liberty. The real struggle to be made at this moment 
is the struggle for liberty. Far-off ideals are not to be thought of 
until those obstacles have been removed which at present hamper 
the free movement of the individual. 

The Extreme Parties, Socialists, Clericals, &c., all recognize this 
and are, for the time being, engaged in a propaganda against 
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“ Domicilio Coatto,” against the Corn Laws, and in favour of the 
freedom of instruction, of the independence of the Judiciary, the 
reduction of taxation, and other Liberal reforms which are at the 
heart of the people. The masses in revolt do not ask for “ Collec- 
tivism” nor for the municipalization of the commerce in wheat. 
They do not want to be further pestered by the political persecu- 
tion of the police nor by the political intolerance of the judges. 
All they ask is the right to live, to dispose freely of their property 
and the fruits of their toil, and, finally, to have justice meted out 
to them by their rulers. Old-fashioned Conservatives urge that 
“the cause of liberty is not advanced by barricades and incendiary 
fires; that the people has shewn itself incapable of using its 
political rights, and, therefore, that the Government should adopt 
a retrograde policy and restrict the suffrage, the right of public 
meetings, and the freedom of the Press.” But the thing would 
not be as simple as it seems. If the people has shewn itself 
incapable of defending its rights by legal means, it has shewn its 
capacity for rebellion! This concerns also the ruling classes, who 
in their own interest cannot but wish to avoid periodic revolutions. 

The inability of the people to defend their own interests does 
not give the ruling classes the right to trample on those interests 
nor, because the desire to throw off the yoke is manifested by 
violence, does it follow that the desire is not legitimate. The 
masses are in revolt against misgovernment; admitted that they 
do ill to revolt, the question remains, does misgovernment exist 
or not ? 

It is notorious that in the struggle between the people and 
its rulers the Italian Parliament has not taken the part of the 
people. Instead of defending the interests of the taxpayers 
against encroachment, it has entered into an understanding with 
the class in power and claimed its share of the spoils. 

Hence it is inevitable that, in the struggle for the defence of 
their property, the mass of taxpayers should act without regard 
to Parliament, and should place themselves beyond the pale of the 
Constitution. 

Even had Parliament represented the average or general interest 
of the taxpayers as, according to the spirit of the Constitution, it 
should have done, it is by no means certain that the struggle 
would have been avoided. We find in English History that the 
Parliament struggled against the Crown (that is, against an 
Absolutism based on the army, the bureaucracy, and the servility 
of the Judiciary). “The servile Parliament of Henry VIII. grew 
into the murmuring Parliament of Elizabeth, the mutinous 
Parliament of James L., and the rebellious Parliament of Charles I.” 
The history of the English Revolution is well known. 
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In order to avoid the struggle it would be necessary that the 
contending parties should, in their mutual interest, seek a common 
ground of agreement, and should arrive at a compromise through 
Parliament. It was to this end that the Parliamentary system was 
introduced into Italy. At first it served its purpose, but it does so 
no longer, and to its failure is due the fact that our political 
struggles still take the classic form of street riots. 

Things will be made not better but worse by the adoption of 
measures inimical to liberty and to the exercise of political rights: 
The restriction of the suffrage will strengthen the “machine- 
politicians.” The electoral machine will remain unchanged, for the 
ties between the Central Government and the Communes will be 
the same. The one logical reform lies in the direction of cutting 
the ties between Central Government and Local Administrations. 

Thus a new series of considerations points afresh to the 
same imperatively needed reform, local self-government. 

As to the rights of public meetings and the freedom of the Press, 
historical precedent warns us that if these rights were tampered 
with the people would be driven into joining secret societies and 
sects. The perusal of the suppressed newspaper would be replaced 
by that of seditious writings, to which the persecutions of the 
Government would lend the lustre of an evangel. 

Even those who ask for severe laws against offences of the Press 
recognize that the already existing laws are not applied. It is 
dangerous to enter upon the path of repression which means a 
return to the fatal methods of the Bourbon Police. Such methods 
did not succeed then when it was only a question of fighting a 
Liberal nucleus, which was the merest fraction of the population 
working without the Press, without railroads or telegraph. How 
can they succeed now against the majority of the people fighting 
under far more favourable conditions ? 

Local self-government and respect of the political liberties 
should go hand in hand with the reform of the magistrature and 
the reorganization of the police. These reforms have long been 
wanted, but recent events emphasize anew their extreme urgency. 
Courts-martial and the employment of the army for violent and 
systematic repression at home sow germs of hatred and revolt 
which must bear bitter fruit. The Crispian Tribunals silenced com- 
pulsorily by death or imprisonment the opinions of its various 
victims, but it aroused on every side indignation and hatred. The 
repression in Sicily produced its effects in Milan. Those con- 
demned by court-martial in Sicily became political candidates in 
Romagna, in Rome, Milan, Leghorn, and other places, though 
not being eligible for office, their nomination was merely a protest 
against injustice. The first victories of the Socialists and Clericals 
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in the local administrative elections date from this period.* The 
same methods used to-day will produce the same results. Only 
the.reorganization of the police and of the Judiciary can give 
the legitimate means of restoring order without having recourse 
to the army and court-martial. 


VIL—Economic AND FinanciaAL REFORMS. 

Most important of all,there remains to be considered the financial 
and economic reforms, and here lies the great difficulty, for these 
reforms clash with various interests which make up the political 
environment and which limit the action of the Government. 

The problem has two sides, one relating to the excessive burden 
of taxation, the other to the unequal distribution of taxation. The 
excess in the burden of taxation relative to the national wealth 
results in a disproportion between public and private expenditure, 
too much of our revenue going to the State for its provision for 
so-called public needs, leaving too little to the citizens to provide 
for their own private needs. The balance must be restored by the 
reduction of public expenses so as to allow a corresponding increase 
in private expenditure. The sooner this equilibrium is established 
the sooner we shall emerge from the present state of depression. 

A step in the right direction has been taken in the last few 
years in cutting down public works, but reform must be carried 
further. The bureaucracy and the army cannot retain their present 
dimensions. If the question to-day is between ten or twelve corps 
d’armée, to-morrow it will be between eight and twelve. These 
reforms do not imply a revolution, but merely a change in the 
direction of public finance. 

Besides the question of the absolute burden of taxation there is 
the question of its distribution. Everyone in Italy feels intuitively 
that the working-classes pay taxes out of all proportion to their 
wages. This is true, not only by reason of the uncivilized system of 
Excise duties which fall on all necessaries and commodities, but also 
because of the Protective duties, which are so many taxes in 
disguise, and fall also upon articles of popular consumption. The 
duty upon cereals and the duties upon manufactured articles 
transfer to the consumer the taxes upon land and upon personal 
property. The professional middle-class finds its compensation by 
pouring into the military and bureaucratic careers, and thus secures 
an assured existence from the State Budget. So the ruling class 
finds it possible to vote the expenses demanded by a grandiose 
policy, and to lay upon the peasants, who are politically helpless 
the onus of payment. 

The two sides of the financial problem then are interdependent, 
so that no detail can be touched without affecting the whole system 

* Vide ‘‘ The Political Situation in Italy,” Nineteenth Century for October 1895, 
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of large and small interests. The shock of an outside force is re- 
quired to break this close and solid political organization. As the 
movement headed by Cobden was the outside force which routed 
Protection in England, so it may be that, in spite of their fitful 
and violent character, the periodic agitations of peasants and 
labourers may demolish the system of Protection in Italy. 

In all these agitations, beginning with that in Sicily, the Excise 
and the duty on cereals have been the principal factors. 

The most obvious reform for the moment is to correct the 
inequality in the distribution of taxation. This reform will be 
severely felt by the Budgets of the State and of the Commune, and 
will fall still more severely on the incomes of interested private 
individuals. The landed proprietors will raise an outcry, and the 
industrial and professional classes will find themselves menaced 
with additional burdens to make up the deficit in the National 
Budget. But this is exactly what is necessary in order to bring about 
a reform of the tributary system under Parliamentary government. 

This may come to pass slowly and without perceptible dis- 
turbance, for, for every private interest impaired, new productive 
forces would be liberated, and would prepare compensation for the 
individual loss. We may be sure that the abolition of the duty on 
cereals, for instance, or of the premiums to the mercantile navy 
would not produce such a disturbance of interests as that which 
followed the rupture of the Treaty of Commerce with France, or 
the Protective Tariff of 1887, or the fifty millions of paper money, 
unprotected by Bank reserve, issued to succour the creditors of the 
“ Banca Tiberina.” 

In conclusion, the recent troubles, a repetition of former 
troubles, are to be ascribed to political discontent and economic 
distress ; the discontent and the distress have their remote causes, 
and in these causes are to be found motives for reforms which 
should not end with the repression of the symptoms. 

There is a vague presentiment that the moment through which 
we are passing will prove to be an epoch-making moment in our 
history. The present political conditions of Italy have been likened 
to those of Spain and Greece. The comparison has been indignantly 
repudiated ; yet many amongst us have, with a sense of dismay, 
recognized that the same system of government is doing the same 
fatal work here as there. There the process is more advanced, here 
it is at an earlier stage ; but the retrograde tendency is the same. 

On the other hand, our conditions bear a singular resemblance 
to those of England in the first half of the century, and there the 
conditions were radically changed by the vigorous Liberal reforms, 

Two alternatives lie before us; two roads are open to us; two 
policies are possible ! 

De Vitt pe Marco. 
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The chief Canadian event of the past month was the 
Joust oa on, 2ppointment of a Joint American-Canadian-British 

Commission, to settle the principle questions 
outstanding between Canada and the United States. Copies of 
the protocol containing the reference have been published, and the 
specific questions submitted to the Commission, which meets at 
Quebec in August, are the Behring Sea Sealing Question; Recipro- 
cal Mining Regulations; the Alaskan Boundary ; Restrictive Regu- 
lations for the Preservation of the Fisheries of the Great Lakes; 
the North Atlantic Fishery Question and the Boundary Question ; 
the Alien Labour Law; Reciprocity of Trade. From the Canadian- 
British side the following Commissioners have been selected : Lord 
Herschell, (ex-Lord Chancellor), Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Richard 
Cartwright, Sir Louis Davies (Members of the Canadian Cabinet), 
and Mr. Charlton, a considerable authority on commercial ques- 
tions. After their nomination had been published, it was 
announced from Washington that the Senate had struck out from 
the General Deficiency Bill the credit of 50,000 dols., which was 
to defray the expense of the Conference. This caused some sur- 
prise, and was interpreted as a wish on the part of the Senate to be 
“nasty” to Canada and Great Britain. It was more probably an 
incident in the unceasing war between the Senate and President 
over Executive questions, in which the latter desires to have a free 
hand, which the former refuses to recognize. Subsequently the 
credit was reinserted and the American delegation was forthwith 
constituted as follows:—Senators George Gray, of Delaware, and 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, Mr. Nelson Dingley, of Tariff 
fame, Mr. John A. Kasson, of Iowa (ex-Minister in Berlin and 
Vienna), and Mr. John W. Foster, the author of the famous Sher- 
man despatch. The Times correspondent in New York—not the 
wisest of nankind—declares that the American list of names “as 
a whole is disappointing,” which is exactly what it is not. The 
general calibre of the Commissioners inspires confidence. In one 
respect only it is “disappointing.” Mr. Foster is a crank, whose 
principal object in life seems to be to inflame the relations between 
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the Dominion and Republic. He will be an element of disturbance 
at deliberations which otherwise open auspiciously. 


An important inter-[mperial Postal Conference 

Oey has been sitting at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
London, attended by delegates from all the 

principal colonies, and presided over by the British Postmaster- 
General—the Duke of Norfolk. After a few sittings a 
communiqué was sent to the Press stating: “It has been agreed, 
on the proposal of the representative of the Dominion of Canada, 
that letter postage of one penny per half-ounce should be established 
between the United Kingdom, Canada, Newfoundland, the Cape 
Colony, Natal, and such of the Crown colonies as may, after com- 
munication with and approval of Her Majesty’s Government, be 
willing to adopt it. The question of a uniform reduced rate for the 
whole Empire was carefully considered; but it was not found 
possible to fix upon a rate acceptable to all the Governments con- 
cerned. A resolution was therefore adopted leaving it to those 
parts of the Empire which were prepared for penny-postage to 
make the necessary arrangements among themselves. Although 
India is not mentioned in the Postmaster-General’s announcement, 
it may be assumed, from the attitude of the Postmaster-General of 
Bengal, who represented our great Asiatic dependency at the 
gathering, that the Viceregal Council will heartily endorse the 
Canadian proposal. For the present, the Australian colonies decline 
to be parties to the agreement, but there is reason to believe that, 
ere long, different counsels will prevail.” According to Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, who has made a speciality of postal reform 
which he has, perhaps, advocated with more zeal than tact :—“ This 
glorious message of England to her Colonies will send a thrill of 
joy throughout the British Empire. This one action is, I believe, 
the greatest yet achieved by the Government. It is a great and 
splendid step in the direction of Imperial union and the solidarity 
of the Empire. There is scarcely a family in England but has a 
relative in some part of the world, and I undertake to say that the 
first ship that carries the penny-postage letters will contain tens of 
thousands of messages from the old folks at home. The 24d. rate 
was never popular. I am bound to say that we should never have 
got the penny rate if it had not been for Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and the able Postmaster-General of Canada.” 
We are grateful to Canada for the activity with which she agitates 
Imperial questions, and for the constructive capacity of her states- 
men. At the same time we must add, without any desire to 
quench smoking flax, that we are unable to entertain the extrava- 
gant expectations expressed by Mr. Heaton of the consequence of 
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effecting a useful reduction of postage. However, if others consider 
we have entered the millenium—so be it. 


No explanation is as yet forthcoming to explain 
THE CaBLE the scandalous delay in laying a Pacific cable 
SCANDAL. ° : 
which has become one of the crying needs of the 
British Empire. We understand that the only serious obstacles to 
this Imperial undertaking are certain vested interests, some of 
which desire to maintain the existing monopoly, while others 
stipulate that if Australia cannot be prevented from having a 
second cable she shall be compelled to connect with South Africa, 
and so bring grist to their mill) The Canadians and Australians 
are capable of penetrating these transparent tactics, and are 
resolved, we believe, to overcome them. It is most gratifying to 
learn that during his visit Mr. Mulock, the able Postmaster- 
General for the Dominion, has conferred with the Agents-General 
for Australia and New Zealand as to the best means of supplying 
this long obstructed project. While we continue to slumber in 
order that certain dividends may be swollen, other countries 
are alive to the importance of cable communication under the 
Pacific. Within a very few days of the annexation of Hawaii to 
the United States it was announced that the Pacific Cable Com- 
pany of New York had acquired the exclusive right to lay a cable 
connecting Hawaii with the United States. The company is stated 
to be “entirely American, has a capital of 10,000,000 dollars, and 
hopes eventually to extend its cables to the Ladrones, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, and Japan.” We trust it will carry out these 
projects, and lighten the outer darkness that at present besets 
our Australian fellow-subjects. Even the French have a cable to 
New Caledonia. Cannot the British Empire be shamed into 
kindred activity ? 


Justice has not yet been done to the sound politi- 
cal instinct of the people of Victoria, as shown in 
their remarkable rally to the cause of Australian 
Federation in the recent referendum on the Commonwealth Bill. 
South Australia did well, and the exiguous electorate of Tasmania 
did splendidly in swamping the “ Little Australians,” but the palm 
must be awarded to Victoria because in a populous colony a fairly 
strong case against that measure could be made to a small-minded 
people. The Victorian community, however, looked at the ques- 
tion from a broad and patriotic point of view. They are intelligent 
enough to realize that their own well-being is bound up with a 
united Australia, and they dismiss those petty provincial con- 
siderations which have, unfortunately, carried the day elsewhere. 


SAGACITY OF 
VICTORIA. 
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Having put a hand to the plough in so determined a fashion, the 
Victorians will probably keep it there, which augurs well for the 
future of Federation. When the last mail left Melbourne in the 
first week of June the official returns were as follows: For the Bill, 
94,937 ; against, 20,678 (these numbers have been since raised by 
cable to 100,500 and 22,099 respectively). Some of the figures to 
hand are worth recording. We know of no similar series of 
majorities in parliamentary history. The voting in the metropoli- 
tan area was as follows: Albert Park, Yes, 1,159; No, 236. 
Brighton, Yes, 1,469; No, 96. Carlton, Yes, 1,139; No, 556. 
Carlton South, Yes, 690; No, 280. Collingwood, 2,978—1,188 ; 
Eastern Suburbs, 1,845—189; Emerald Hill, 818—435 ; Fitzroy, 
1,927—677 ; Footscray, 1,221--591; Hawthorn, 2,047—227 ; Joli- 
mont, West Richmond, 1,034—219; Melbourne, 1,432—216; Mel- 
bourne East, 1,769—281 ; Melbourne North, 1,012—513 ; Melbourne 
South, 823—337; Melbourne West, 664—-281; Port Melbourne, 
897—460; Prahran, 1,459—205; Richmond, 1,965—769; South 
Yarra, 1,227—2,401; St. Kilda, 1,854—158; Toorak, 1,920—184; 
Williamstown, 1,209—507; Essendon and Flemington, 2,341— 
5,301. The following was the voting in some country constituencies: 
Ballarat West, Yes, 3,350; No, 116; Ballarat East, 1,761—129; 
Sandhurst, 2,849—199; Castlemaine, 1,540-—-687; Sandhurst 
South, 1,283—124; Gippsland North, 830—674; Gippsland Cen- 
tral, 888—365; Geelong, 2,278—494; Maryborough, 877—170. 
An analysis of the returns shows, says the Melbourne Argus of 
June 4th, that in this Colony the Federalists scored a victory right 
along the line. The total vote is over four to one for the Common- 
wealth Bill, and in no single electorate was there a majority against 
it. Not one of the Anti-Federal leaders was able to induce even 
his own constituents to follow him. Mr. Higgins’s friends at Gee- 
long mustered only 494 votes against the Bill, while there were 
2,308 for it. At Footscray Mr. Hancock had 591 with him, and 
1,225 for the Bill. Mr. Graham had the satisfaction of knowing 
that his was the only electorate—that of Numurkah—in which 
there was a majority against the Bill at any of the polling places, 
but these were only two or three small returns, and the totals for 
the district showed a large Federal majority. Mr. M‘Lean’s ex- 
perience was very disheartening. Even at Maffra, his great strong- 
hold, and among his own familiar friends, there was a majority of 
one for the Bill, and the total figures for the North Gippsland 
electorate, which Mr. M‘Lean.represents, were—Yes, 915; No, 271. 
In other electorates the disparity in the votes recorded for and 
against the Bill was enormous. In the two Ballarats 5,118 votes 
were cast for the Bill, and only 245 against. At Bendigo the 


numbers were almost as striking—3,749 for, and 279 against. In 
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St, Kilda, Toorak, Hawthorn, and Brighton the majority for the 
Bill was 10 to 1 and upwards. The strongholds of the Opposition 
Party in the metropolis were Collingwood, East Bourke Boroughs, 
Fitzroy, and Richmond; but only in Collingwood did they get any- 
where near the Federal vote, and there they fell 243 short of it. 


We called attention some time ago to the valuable 

AvsTRAllAN work being done in Victoria by the Australian 
Association. Natives’ Association in the cause of a Big Aus- 
tralia. The leaders of the Federal movement in 

the Colony abundantly recognize what is due to this admirable 
organization, and affirm that to its non-existence in the Mother 
Colony of New South Wales must be ascribed the loss of the Bill. 
Whatever the cause may be, the people of Victoria have every 
right to be proud of their record. This feeling finds expression in 
an interview with Sir George Turner, the Premier, who, within a 
few hours after the poll, said :—* At the outset I desire to say 
that I am highly gratified with the result of the vote in Victoria. 
I did not expect that there would be such a large vote. The result 
of the vote shows unmistakably how sincere the people of Victoria 
are in the matter of Federation. I deeply regret that the requisite 
number of affirmations was not secured in New South Wales. 
This is to be deplored, because it means delay and possible uncer- 
tainty as to the future. It is satisfactory to know that notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Opposition more people in New South 
Wales are in favour of than against Federation. I believe that if 
New South Wales polled again the necessary 80,000 attirmative 
votes would be secured. It is not likely that the minority there 
will long continue to oppose the wishes of the people for Australian 
union. I shall wait a few days to see what Mr. Reid proposes. 
The poll in New South Wales was so heavy that the matter cannot 
be lightly set aside by any Government. Mr. Reid and his 
colleagues will no doubt give cordial consideration to the matter, 
and make an announcement on the subject. I don’t suppose the 
smaller Colonies would join in another Convention. I think the 
temper of the people of Victoria is such that they will not consent 
to another Convention just to give New South Wales all she wants. 
The other Colonies had to give way to her on several important. 
points, and she ought not, in fairness to the others, to expect a 
compromise all on one side. If Western Australia will come in 


» 


then I will favourably consider a proposal for Feceration without 
New South Wales, which would be almost bound to come in atter- 
wards. All, however, would desire to get the Mother Colony to 
enter the Federation at the beginning. Personally, I feel inclined 
to gratify the wish of the peopie of the other Colonies, irrespective 
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of the attitude of New South Wales, but we can afford to wait a 
few weeks.” Three weeks after the declaration of the poll the 
Victorian Parliament was opened in a speech which contained a 
somewhat vague reference to the Federal question :—“ The Federal 
Constitution had received the approval of a majority in every 
Colony. Although its adoption had been temporarily delayed, he 
confidently anticipated that so deliberate, direct, and pronounced 
an expression of the people’s desire must result in an early union 
of the Colonies.” One may venture to express the hope that the 
people will not allow their politicians to shelve a question on which 
the country has pronounced itself with such emphasis. The 
“ pea-nut ” politician, to use an expressive Americanism, is the real 
enemy of a Federal Constitution—when he dare be. However, the 
strong popular sentiment exhibited throughout the Colony should 
be able to keep him under proper control. 


Mr. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales, who 
ple. Ketp’s consistently maintains that he is a friend of Federa- 
tion, and is as consistently regarded by its un- 
doubted friends as an enemy, remains unchanged in his attitude, 
whichever it may be. On the opening of the new Session at Sydney 
at the end of June the Governor, in his customary speech, said that 
under the Acts providing for the submission of the Federal Con- 
vention Bill to the electors, the result of the poll had been equiva- 
lent to the rejection of the measure, but the Government were not 
prepared to abandon their efforts to arrive at the satisfactory 
removal of those features of the Bill which prevented the people 
from voting more largely in its favour and had caused many thou- 
sands to vote against it. The Government were, therefore, prepar- 
ing proposals to modify the Bill in the following respects, and these 
would shortly be submitted to the electors :— 

1. That a bare majority instead of three-fifths be effective at 
joint sittings of the Houses, or that provision be made for a 
national Referendum to solve deadlocks. 

2. That some of the financial provisions be recast and the 
Braddon clause omitted. 

3. That the Senate should not amend money Bills. 

4, That there should be the same protection for the territorial 
rights of each State as there is for the representation of each State 
in the Federal Parliament, including more definite provisions re- 
garding inland waters, 

5. That regarding the seat of government, the Canadian plan, 
slightly modified, be adopted. 

6. That appellate jurisdiction be remodelled. 

Two Bills now ho!d the field: the first is approved by very large 
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majorities in three Colonies, and by a small majority in the fourth 
(New South Wales, where, it must be remembered, there was a 
majority of ayes, but an insufficient nuinber of them) ; the second 
springs from the brain of Mr. Reid, and contains certain features 
which cannot be accepted by the Federalists. That these are not 
fanatical, and are anxious to make all possible concessions, is 
shown by the recent declaration of Mr. Barton, their leader in 
New South Wales, that he will agree to amendments of the clauses 
in the Commonwealth Bill relative to finance and deadlocks. He 
has gone so far as to suggest summoning a new Convention with 
these objects. 


At the time of writing a General Election is being 

7 See. fought in New South Wales, which wili be decided 

while these pages are going through the press, and 

the reader will be able to judge very much better than we can as 

to the prospects.of Federation. The issues are exceedingly 

obscure, and the parties hopelessly mixed. A very competent— 

the only competent—appreciation of the position we have met with 
is in a recent Westminster Gazette :— 


‘* The General Election in New South Wales, which takes place next week, is of 
unusual importance and of quite exceptional interest. Mr. Reid, the present 
Prime Minister, has signalized his Administration by the introduction of Free 
Trade, the Mother Colony being the only one of the Anstralian group which has 
faithfully carried out the principles of Mr. Cobden. Thus one of the issues 
involved in the forthcoming appeals to the electorate is distinctively economic. On 
the other hand, those interested in the working of a Second Chamber will closely 
observe the verdict of the polls on Mr. Reid’s proposals for the reform of the Upper 
House, under which he would substitute for life membership a limited tenure with 
nominations to fill the vacancies by the Ministry of the day. Another point 
worth noting will be the fate of the Labour Party, by whose vote, although 
divided on the question of Protection, Mr. Reid’s Administration has been kept in 
office. All these issues, however, are completely overshadowed by the importance 
of the Federal question, and the disappointment felt by the friends of the move- 
ment at the alleged treachery of Mr. Reid, who is taxed, and perhaps justly, with 
the failure of New South Wales to respond by a sufficiently large affirmative vote 
when the Referendum was held the otherday. Mr. Reid in his manifesto boldly 
challenges public opinion on the action he has taken in throwing over the other 
Colonies represented at the late Federal Convention, and demanding what is 
practically a new Federal Constitution specially drawn in the interests of New 
South Wales. The result of this challenge is that Mr. Barton, the leader of the 
late Convention, has entered the lists and will contest Mr. Reid’s present seat in 
the Assembly against the Prime Minister. Should Mr. Barton be returned the 
present titular leader of the Opposition—Mr. Lyne—will be practically superseded. 
It is almost too much to hope that the result of the elections will be a House of 
Assembly containing a majority of Federationists on the lines of the Constitution 
recently rejected, but should such be the case it is still possible that the Federal 
Constitution will be adopted. Much opposition has been aroused to Mr. Reid by 
the blunders, particularly in the enforcement of the land and income tax, of 
which his Administration has been guilty; but as the classes most affected by 
these include some notorious anti-Federalists it is probable that there will bea 
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good deal of cross voting under circumstances which preclude anything in the 
nature of an accurate forecast of the result. There are now in New South Wales 
Labour men who are Protectionists, and those who are Free Traders. There are 
Protectionists who are Federalists and those who are not. There are Federalists 
who are Free Traders and those who are not. Federation would certainly secure 
inter-Colonial Free Trade among the Federated States, and just as certainly 
wecessitate a Customs tariff extra-Colonial for revenue purposes.” 


Our attention has been called to a failure of which 

New ZEALAND. we are fully conscious, viz., the wholly inadequate 
treatment the affairs of New Zealand receive in 

these pages. Politically, New Zealand is the most interesting 
member of the British Empire. Her daring, and by no means 
unsuccessful, experiments in legislation have attracted world-wide 
notice ; and she is becoming recognized as a great political labora- 
tory. At the same time she is in very imperfect communication 
with the rest of the world, and does not contribute more than one 
cablegram a week, if as much, to the news gatherer. Her current 
events are consequently most difficult to chronicle; and, moreover, 
this Colony is unlike other Colonies, where the population is usually 
congested in some huge overgrown city, which inevitably domi- 
nates the whole community, and acts as its mouthpiece to the 
outside world. In New Zealand there is a healthier diffusion 
of population and interests. In the two islands there are four 
important towns which used to be the old provincial capitals. 
They have, to some extent, kept up their traditions as metro- 
polis’, an attribute that is necessarily reflected in the Press. For 
these and similar reasons it is far from easy to see the national life 
of the country in true perspective. The latest Governor's speech 
on the opening of Parliament at the end of June (mid-winter) 
helps, however, to focus public attention on the essentials. 
The Radical Party have had a very long reign, but the Seddon 
Ministry, as judged by their latest programme, show no symptoms 
of decay. As their mouthpiece for the occasion, the Governor 
(Lord Ranfurly) made the important announcement, “that the 
defensive forces and harbour defences of the Colony were being 
overhauled by a committee, and that the Cabinet hoped shortly to 
submit a scheme for the defence of the Colony to the Imperial 
Colonial Defence Committee.” He added “that the disturbed con- 
dition of international relations throughout the world caused the 
Government to deem it expedient to increase the number of Volun- 
teer Corps, and to supply thém with small arms of modern type, 
munitions of war, and armaments.” That is certainly no exag- 
gerated diagnosis. Never has the world been so full of gunpowder 
as it is just now, and the long threatened explosion may burst at 
any moment. One may venture to hope that the public opinion 
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of New Zealand will support the policy of the Government on this 
vitally important question, and that the obligation will not be con- 
sidered discharged by a paragraph in the Governor's speech. 


The New Zealand Parliament is also to be invited 
‘‘SocraLIsM.” to consider several important domestic projects. 
The Old-Age Pensions Bill, which was abandoned 
last Session, will be re-introduced. There will be a Bill for reform- 
ing the municipal franchise, presumably in a democratic direction, 
and another to reform the constitution of the Upper House (the 
Legislative Council), involving the abolition of life tenure. Speak- 
ing next of trade relations with Great Britain, the Governor made 
a very important announcement. He recalled the fact that at the 
conference last year between the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and the Colonial Premiers, it was understood that the question of 
preferential duties for goods manufactured in the Mother Country 
would be brought by the respective Premiers before their colleagues. 
This had been done, and the Government were of opinion that an 
opportunity should be given Parliament to discuss the question, 
believing that, if the finances of the Colony permitted, an alteration 
of the Customs tariff might be made in that directfon to the advan- 
tage both of the Mother Country and of the Colony. The reader 
can see that the new Session promises to be full and varied. We, 
necessarily, are no partisans in New Zealand politics. But it seems 
not inopportune to point out to those who carry on a desultory 
campaign in the London Press against the “ Socialistic Legislation ” 
of the present and recent New Zealand Ministries, that Lord 
Ranfurly’s speech, though drawn up by a Radical Cabinet, con- 
tains several proposals in which a steady-going Tory may not only 
acquiesce but applaud. Has not this denunciation of Colonial 
Socialism been a little overdone ? 


Such sustained and impudent efforts are made to 
Se “ hoodwink the British public as to the real issues in 

the General Election for the House of Assembly, 
which is now in full swing in Cape Colony, that any information 
with an impress of fairness almost takes one’s breath away. Reuter’s 
message of the 19th July seems to be of such a character. It 
consists of an epitome of three speeches made respectively by the 
chiefs of the various political parties engaged in the contest. Mr. 
Rose-Innes, Q.C., who is the great moderating influence in a com- 
munity where moderation is a rare and therefore valuable quality, 
leads the Cross Bench Party. In addressing the electors of Clare- 
mont he contended “that British supremacy in Africa was 
quite safe. He deprecated the introduction of loyalty into the 
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elections, or the waging of the electoral campaign on the Rhodes 
question, or on any name however great. He was confident no 
Ministry would be returned antagonistic to the development of 
Rhodesia.” Mr. Rose-Innes is a man of unimpeachable loyalty to 
the British connection, and one may hope that his sensible and 
timely declaration will kill some of the nonsense talked by those 
who invite us to believe that the fate of the British Empire depends 
on the triumph of the present Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg. Those 
who regard the welfare of the Empire as of infinitely greater 
importance than the aggrandisement of any individual—and there 
are many so-called Imperialists who do not hold this view—are 
delighted to have Mr. Rose-Innes’ assurance as to the Imperial 
sentiment of Cape Colony which confirms their own surmises. It 
is also encouraging to know that, whatever may happen at the 
elections, Rhodesia will be given every opportunity of proving itself 
a valuable country. That the Cape could be hostile to the develop- 
ment of Rhodesia has always appeared incredible to us, but it has 
been necessary on occasions to represent Mr. Rhodes as struggling 
with adversity, so we have had to submit to sensational accounts 
of opposition to his “ Imperial ideas.” 


While Mr. Rose-Innes was enlightening the electors 
na. Tae of Claremont, Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, the leader 

of the Rhodesian Party and the present Prime 
Minisicr of the Colony, was improving the occasion at Grahams- 
town. He made the startling asseveration that “ war was the last 
thing the Government desired in Africa”—a disclaimer that gives 
one an unpleasant impression of the mischief caused by the vapour- 
ings of journalistic jingoes. That it should havefimposed on any 
considerable section of the people of South Africa as, judging 
from the declaration of the Premier, it must have done, while 
affording a further tribute to the “power of the Press,” is a dis- 
tinct reflection upon the discretion of those who have swallowed 
this legend. What “Government ” is accused of “ wanting war” in 
Africa? Sir Gordon Sprigg’s Cabinet has no authority to make 
war, while the Imperial Government is notoriously inspired by 
a dove-like devotion to peace in all parts of the world. Personally 
we do not believe in the perilous doctrine of peace at any price, 
but there is no place where peace is more precious than South 
Africa. There a war would present specially hideous features, and 
would leave a legacy of difficulties and bitterness which time 
could hardly efface. One would require to be an anarchist to 
“want war” in this particular part of the world. The only possible 
causes of a war, and the only rational ones, would be either some 
foreign interference in an already complex{?political system, 
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eg. in reference to Delagoa Bay, or the repudiation of the 
London Convention by the Transvaal Government. But if Great 
Britain has made it plain, as our statesmen allege she has, that she 
will not submit to see Delagoa Bay pass into the control of any nation 
other than its present possessor, Portugal, and if other nations 
" believe we mean business, no attempts on Delagoa Bay will be 
attempted. Again, the Transvaal Government, while denying that 
Great Britain has suzerain rights, whatever these may be, has 
given repeated assurances that it abides by the London Convention, 
and its defenders indignantly repudiate the suggestion that at 
their own time the Boers will denounce it. On these assumptions 
it is not easy to understand the anxiety which Sir Gordon Sprigg 
sought to allay, by declaring that “war was the last thing the Govern- 
ment desired in Africa.” He made a cryptic remark on the Imperial 
question, suggesting that for electioneering purposes “ British supre- 
macy” was the private property of himself and party, and warning 
off all intruders. Now, from the British point of view it is infinitely 
preferable that the question of British supremacy should not be an 
issue in a Colonial General Election. Mr. Rose-Innes’ position 
seems to us to be far sounder and more truly Imperial than that 
of Sir Gordon Sprigg. Supposing the latter is beaten in this 
election after having established a personal and party monopoly in 
“British supremacy,” what would be the position of the British 
Empire in South Africa?” Surely it is better that British supre- 
macy should be upheld by all three parties, one of which must win, 
than by one alone—which may lose. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg stated that “he sympathized 

A CHAMELEON. with Mr. Rhodes’ enterprise in the north, but 
considered it would be better promoted by the 

support of a strong Government of which Mr. Rhodes was not 
the head.” We confess to being entirely lost in this remark. 
When Sir Gordon Sprigg was in England at the time of the 
Jubilee, he wrote a letter to Mr. Chamberlain which excited great 
attention, and made a marked impression on public opinion. To 
lookers-on it had previously appeared that Mr. Rhodes’ Trans- 
vaal policy must have caused deep resentment to the Dutch ot 
Cape Colony, who, however much they may resent the medieval 
Toryism of Pretoria, have a kindly feeling towards both the Dutch 
Republics. How could he remain a popular hero with the Dutch 
after the Raid, and, as the Dutch of the Colony are to the British 
in about the proportion of three to two, it seemed incredible that 
he could be reasonably regarded, at any rate for the time being, 
as the idol of the Colony. However, we were all silenced by the 
letter of Sir Gordon Sprigg, who, as Premier, “ ought to know the 
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sentiment of Cape Colony much better than any outsider.” This 
document was read to the House of Commons by the Colonial 
Secretary for the information of the country. Here is a typical 
passage : “ With respect to Mr. Rhodes, it is my belief that he still 
retains to a large extent the popularity he has enjoyed in South 
Africa for some years. Speaking for the Cape Colony, I should 
say that a vast majority of the English population support him 
strongly, and I doubt whether more than half of even the Dutch 
population are really opposed to him. . . . Mr. Rhodes has 
rendered great services to the Empire in South Africa—services so 
extraordinary that they would be regarded as a set-off against the 
wrong he has committed. That will be the verdict of history, and 
that, I am convinced, would be the judgment of the majority of 
the peopie of the Cape Colony if a poll were taken on the 
question to-day.” The Premier, therefore, warned the Imperial 
Government that any attempt to remove Mr. Rhodes from the 
Privy Council would be unfavourably viewed in Cape Colony. 
Constancy is evidently not the diapason of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
statesmanship. Having been regarded as Mr. Rhodes’ political 
champion here, and as the leader of the Rhodesian Party in the 
Colony, he now coolly comes forward on the verge of the elections 
and practically banishes Mr. Rhodes to the wilds of Rhodesia, on 
the ground that he is not a suitable Premier of the Cape! 
Either Sir Gordon Sprigg has grossly misled the British people 
by representing Mr. Rhodes as having the Colony behind him, or 
he is misleading the Colony by representing Mr. Rhodes as unfit 
for the Cape Premiership. 


While the Premier was mystifying the electors of 

AvRIC per GTahamstown Mr. Schreiner, who leads the Oppo- 
Bonb sition, was declaring himself at Malmesbury- 
ee According to Reuter, he “severely criticized Sir 
Gordon Sprigg for fighting the election on the question of British 
supremacy. He contended that Afrikanders were loyal to the 
backbone and wished to live under no other flag than the British. 
But, he added, the Afrikander wished the neighbouring republics 
to govern and dispose of their own internal questions without 
interference from outside.” On another occasion, Mr. Schreiner 
elaborated his political views and issued what may be regarded as 
the programme of the Afrikander Party. It is worthy of attention, 
as not a few well-posted observers predict that Mr. Schreiner will 
supplant Sir Gordon Sprigg in the Premiership. We take this 
summary from The Daily Mazi correspondent at Cape Town: 
“ Mr. Schreiner, the Afrikander Bond leader, has issued a mani- 
festo recognizing the critical nature of the situation, and appealing 
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for the return of men loyal to the Queen, but determined to end 
the misrepresentation of the people by the present Cabinet.” 
He advocates :— 

. A substantial contribution to the Imperial Navy. 

. Protection for farmers and manufacturers. 

A South African Customs Union. 

“ A firm and just policy towards the natives.” 

. Education Reform. 

. The development of irrigation. 

. “Such a redistribution of seats as would lawfully provide that 
the healthy balance of power presently subsisting should not be 
unduly disturbed.” 

8. A “sympathetic ” attitude towards Rhodesia. 

9. Cordial relations with all neighbours. 

Those who for their own purposes continue, in the face of a pro- 
gramme pledging the Afrikander Party to the policy of a contribution 
to the Royal Navy, to denounce the Afrikanders as “ disloyal” are 
themselves disloyal to British interests. We are glad to note that 
this programme has had an excellent effect on British opinion, and 
has sensibly diminished the capital of the Rhodesian Press. 


Ioorf WN 


The Schreiner manifesto is reported as “ dealing ex- 
haustively with Mr. Rhodes,” and expresses “dreads” 
as to his “ regaining his former dual position as Premier and head of 
the Chartered Company,and contends that Mr. Rhodes has abundant 
opportunity and scope for the exercise of his organizing activities 
in developing the system of civilized government in Rhodesia.’ 
What is this mysterious “ dread” of Mr. Rhodes of which we get 
so many hints in this election? They puzzle the average English- 
man, who is wont to regard the “Colossus” as the deus ex 
machina of South Africa. Let us examine the question so that 
we may be in a position to appreciate the meaning of a 
Rhodesian defeat, or the significance of a Rhodesian victory. 
A recent number of The Express of Bloemfontein, the capital 
of the Orange Free State, contains a remarkable article, en- 
titled “The Cape Colony on Trial,’ which undertakes to 
explain this “dread.” It opens with some generalizations which 
indicate the standpoint of the writer. “We love to dwell upon the 
idea of a South African Family of States, each, whilst not neglect- 
ful of its own interests, seeking the welfare of its others, and all 
working unitedly for the mutual good of the whole. South 
Africans are really one people. The two sections composing its 
main white factors are closely related by blood, strikingly alike in 
mental characteristics (especially in ‘that determination which 
one’s friends call obstinacy’), and both are heirs to the proudest 
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traditions. Seldom has a nation fought such a fight for freedom 
as the Dutch, under William of Orange, fought against Spain and 
the Inquisition. . . . It is, indeed, a splendid tradition that 
the Dutch Afrikanders have. And, as for those South Africans of 
British descent—what need to speak of that tight little island in 
the north, the mother of nations, the apostle and champion of 
political and religious freedom! England has but to stand true to 
her high traditions, and she is peerless among the nations of the 
world. Herein South Africa are the descendants of these two 
nations, loving South Africa as they love no other country in the 
world ; for is it not the land that gave them birth, and that is 
associated with every incident in their lives? They are no longer 
living merely side by side, the relationship is closer; they are being 
educated together, their interests are identical, they are rapidly 
intermarrying, they are becoming one South African people. If 
they are but left to work out their own destiny, if the embers of 
race feeling are not fanned into flame, but quietly allowed to 
smoulder out and die, soon there will be no white race problem. 
It is the self-seeking politician and the Jingo that are the menace 
to this country. The English nation is large, generous, and fair. 
If what the English people desire can be done in South Africa, a 
nation will arise here loving England, loyal to the noblest tradi- 
tions, and united to her in the closest bonds of comradeship.” 


ee Express proceeds to present this wholly 
VIEW. unfainiliar view of the struggle at the Cape:— 


‘* Now, the situation is almost painfully simple, if one understands Mr. Rhodes. 
He is enormously wealthy, and supported by the wealthiest financial house in the 
world ; he is aided by impecunious aristocrats, to whom he has cringed, as be 
once cringed to the Bond ; he is able, resolute, thoroughly unscrupulous, and con- 
sumed with personal ambition—his sole end being his own personal aggrandize- 
ment, at whatever cost to the British Empire, and at whatever cost to purity 
of public life and constitutional government in South Africa, and especially in 
the Cape Colony. That is the man, and his problem is how to aggrandize himself. 
The one act which would leave him renown, unenviable though it would be unless 
obtained honourably, is to make the whole of South Africa British—as he puts it, 
‘to paint the map red.’ Now, he is the one man who not only cannot do this, but 
who cannot even help towards it, unless he acts upon the wise advice of Mr. Innes 
and Mr. Schreiner, and retires from public life at the Cape. His acts have made a 
closer union or a federation absolutely impossible in South Africa while he remains 
an accredited politician at the Cape or in England. He knows this perfectly well : 
a man would be mentally blind who could not see it. Now, upless he can force a 
federation by a bloody war, he must inevitably become less and less. No more 
credit seems likely to be got from Rhodesia, and the Premiership of the Cape pure 
and simple—what is it when such a man as Sir Gordon Sprigg can fill it three 
times? Mr. Rhodes’ idea of federation is : ‘Be my brother or [ kill you!’ Not 
that he reallycares about South Africa being federated or being British : all he cares 
is that he should bring it about ; and if hecannotdo it, he will take good care that 
the federation we all desire shall not come by the natural evolution of events. 
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Time was when, not only privately but publicly on the floor of the Cape House of 
Assembly, he advocated (the words are his own) ‘the elimination of the Imperial 
factor ’; time was when he literally hauled down the British flag in Bechuanaland 
and styled himself (again the words are his own) ‘Oom Paul’s young burgher !’ 
At any rate, whatever his reasons are for wishing to ‘federate’ South Africa, he 
can only do it by getting England to attack the Transvaal. That is quite clear. 
It will be almost impossible for him to bring this about unless he becomes Premier 
of the Cape Colony—a contingency Mr. Chamberlain dwelt upon with pleasure in 
the British House of Commons. This is the inwardness of the political struggle 
now. proceeding in the Cape Colony, and every leading man there knows it.” 


This important Orange Free State organ concludes 
m.. ORANGE with an appeal to Cape Colony which will interest 
REE STATE TO on 2 
THE Cape, our readers whether they agree with it or not. The 
whole article affords food for very serious reflec- 
tion :—“ The Cape Colony is on its trial. Does it mean fair-play to 
the Republics or not? If it returns Mr. Rhodes as Premier (Sir 
Gordon Sprigg and the other members of the Ministry are but his 
marionettes), it throws down the gauntlet to the Republics, and it 
does it deliberately with its eyes open; it stabs in the face people 
(we refer especially to the inhabitants of this State) who desire to 
live in close comradeship with it, who desire to see a United South 
Africa, and who only look for the manifestation of that sense of 
honour and ‘fair-play ’ so justly the proud boast of the right sort 
of Englishman, and of the English nation when it understands a 
situation and can make its voice heard. If, on the other hand, it 
is not swayed by an unworthy race feeling; if it rejects the 
man who has violated every tradition dear and honourable to 
Englishmen ; if it refuses to put at the head of a Ministry a man 
who has proved himself utterly unworthy of such a high trust as 
an Englishman and as a man, and who has done such incalculable 
harm to South Africa; then we shall know it is being guided by a 
just sense of its honour, by a manly consideration for its neigh- 
bours, by a profound love for South Africa, that it is honouring its 
most honourable men, and striving to uphold the highest traditions 
of a great Empire.” : 


Mr. Kotze, the late Chief Justice of the Transvaal, 
THE TRANSVAAL'S has behaved with considerable circumspection 

during his visit to Europe. Those who hoped to 
make a catspaw of him have been disappointed, and his ab- 
stinence from political demonstrations against the Government of 
the community he has served so wellis prudent. He will probably 
take the opportunity to state his case to the British public before 
he returns to South Africa, but so far his utterances have been few 
and far between. On one occasion he addressed the Anglo-African 
Writers’ Club in a short speech. He alluded to the “now some- 
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what historic case of ‘ Brown against the Transvaal Government’” 
and to the decision of the Court thereon, and afterwards remarked 
that, if the Judges were not allowed to test the acts of the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature by reference to the ordinary law and 
Constitution, the Transvaal would cease to be a constitutionally- 
governed country, and would become subject to the wiles and 
whims of an oligarchy, for the moment the Transvaal Executive 
so wished they could dispose of the property and liberty of the 
subject in half an hour by a resolution passed by means of the 
casting vote of the Chairman of the Volksraad. That was not all. 
The existing Judges took office under existing laws and the Con- 
stitution, which guaranteed to them absolute independence in the 
exercise of their judicial functions, which also guaranteed to them 
their appointments for life; they could not be dismissed from 
office until after a charge had been lodged against them and that 
charge had been duly and properly investigated by a specially- 
constituted Court. He emphatically denied that the Judges of the 
Transvaal were in as independent a position as they were in a year 
or two ago, and he defended the position which he had taken up. 
Was the act for which he had suffered to go unchallenged, un- 
condemned, and unpunished? They would only be able to hope 
for better things when the old population came to look on the 
newcomers as their best friends—when the old burghers came to 
realize that, by moving with the times, they would strengthen 
themselves and develop their own country. The solution of all 
their difficulties in the future lay in the extension of the franchise 
to outsiders who went to the Transvaal. Mr. Kotze here puts his 
finger on the cardinal blunder made by President Kruger and his 
advisers. Wise statesmanship would have utilized the last two 
years to broaden the State by admitting to its privileges the stable 
elements among the Uitlanders. Until their reasonable claims 
are recognized the Government of the Transvaal will inspire no 
confidence, and the welfare of its people will not be assured. The 
British Government may have done unwise things and its members 
have certainly said unwise things, but such acts and utterances do 
not exonerate the reactionary policy of the Republic. 


An acute political crisis has arisen in one of the 

es 4 Cnists,, smaller West Indian islands—Dominica, which 
enjoys a mixed form of Government, the Legis- 

lative Assembly being partially elected and partially nominated. 
The Secretary for the Colonies has offered Imperial aid to the 
Colony, on condition that the Constitution should beso modified as 
to give the Crown control of the finances which we infer would 
involve the reduction, but not the abolition, of the elected element. 
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The Legislative Assembly considered this proposal in the middle 
of June, and, after an exciting debate, it was rejected by eight 
votes to six. The Assembly was forthwith dissolved amid great 
popular excitement. The General Election extended over a fort- 
night. Of the seven newly elected members six are opposed to 
altering the Constitution and reverting to the status of a Crown 
Colony, and one is in favour of the scheme. This was believed to 
assure the passage of the Government Bill, as the solitary “Crown 
Colonist ” was expected, when the last news came, to vote with the 
officials and nominees and thus secure a majority of ayes. We 
notice that the General Election weakened the opposition to the 
Bill, and it seems only reasonable that if the Imperial Government 
is te provide a subsidy, the Crown should be assured control of the 
finances on the principle that who pays the piper should call the 
tune. We say this without affecting to offer any apology for the 


general economic attitude of the Mother Country towards her 
stricken West Indian Colonies. 


The recent rising in Sierre Leone seems to have 

SierRA Leone. been driven below the surface, and as the whole 
matter is to be enquired into it is unnecessary for 

us to indict anybody. It has been generally assumed by those who 
know West Africa best, such as Miss Kingsley, that the trouble 
originated in the imposition of a hut tax which the natives re- 
garded as an indication that the British were about to appropriate 
their homes. The other side is stated by a recent correspondent of 
The Times. He points out that the red patch on the map marked 
“Sierre Leone” consists of the colony proper which contains less 
than 1,000 square miles, and its hinterland of 40,000 square miles, 
which, since 1896, has been proclaimed a protectorate, having 
previously been “a sphere of influence” in which our influence 
was of a very shadowy character :—“ Though nominally subject to 
our influence, prior to 1896 slavery was in full force and the slave 
trade a flourishing industry. Savage rites and cannibalism were 
constantly in vogue, and the terrible murders by the dreaded 


‘human leopards’ added a new horror to tribal life.” The defence 
continues :— 


‘* When once, however, we had taken the country under our charge it naturally 
behoved the Government to put down slavery and make an end of cannibalism in 
any form, and it is to the British efforts in this direction that the recent rising is 
due. With increased responsibilities and duties in keeping the Queen’s peace in 
the protectorate, it became necessary for the colony to cast about for increased 
revenue to meet the cost of the administration. At the present time with specific 
duties on the most important imports and a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty on other 
goods it is impracticable to make any addition to the customs dues, consequently 


recourse has been had to the hut tax, which is a source of revenue in every colony 
British or foreign, in Africas 
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‘* During his tours the Governor had every opportunity of gauging the ability 
of the people to pay the tax, and its provisions were framed so as not to weigh 
oppressively on the community. The huts paid on are permanent, substantial 
dwellings, often of several rooms, with wattle and mud walls seven or eight feet 
high and a foot thick, and with lattice roofs thickly thatched and projecting so as 
to form a sort of piazza. Others again have an enclosed compound. Many of 
them have windows and doors of woodwork and European bedsteads and furni- 
ture, and most have tables and chairs. The huts are quite fit for European occu- 
pation, and the Governor during his tours invariably slept in them.” 


It is also stated that in the adjoining colony of Guinée Frangaise 
a hut tax of 10 francs has replaced a poll tax of 2 francs per head 
and is paid without any trouble. The facts are alleged to show 
those who do not “judge superficially ” and “jump to a conclu- 
sion” that the Sierra Leone rising “is primarily due to a general 
hatred of the British for having put down slavery and savage prac- 
tices, and the hut tax is merely a pretext for the revolt. As re- 
gards the hut tax itself, it would be the height of folly to remit it, 
as natives cannot understand clemency of that kind. Far better 
would it be to impose it on the colony proper, as much of the 
resentment of the chiefs against the tax arises from the knowledge 
that the Sierra Leoneans pay no direct taxes and that the new rail- 
way will mainly benefit Freetown.” Mr. Chamberlain is well 
advised in sending out a Special Commissioner (Sir David Chal- 
mers) to report on the whole question. 


After a silence of many weeks we get another 

Ucanva. — glimpse of Uganda (Zhe Times, July 18th), where 
affairs have long been in a hideous mess owing to 

causes which have not been officially explained, and ought to be 
enquired into. As it is under the Foreign Office, however, we may 
rest assured that every effort will be made to burke enquiry, and to 
conceal the mismanagement which has cost many valuable lives 
and tens of thousands of pounds. We suspect the fons et origo 
mali to be in Downing Street. It is indeed significant that while 
the Colonial Office is despatching a Special Commissioner with 
plenary powers to investigate the recent disturbances in Sierra 
Leone, the Foreign Office declines to grant an independent 
investigation into the far more serious occurrences in Eastern 
Africa. We need not recapitulate the well-known story of the 
collapse of the Macdonald expedition owing to the mutiny of 
the Sudanese troops, who, after many months’ continuous cam- 
paigning on insufficient pay, which was not even paid, were unex- 
pectedly ordered on a distant expedition to an unknown country 
under the command of an officer who did not understand them, 
The mutineers, several hundred strong, broke away and made for 
Lubwa’s Fort on the Nile, which they reached on 18th October. , 
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‘Here they remained besieged for three months by the motley forces 
collected by Major Macdonald. Frequent skirmishes occurred, the 
Sudanese fighting with their habitual dash, and in one engage- 
ment the Waganda troops were reported to have left 300 men on 
the field. Major Macdonald’s army tended to augment by rein- 
forcements from various parts of the world while the rebel ranks 
-became steadily thinner, but the garrison could not be reduced. 
Finally, however, on the 9th January, the long investment closed 
by the eScape of the Sudanese. Major Macdonald not having been 
able to establish an effective command of the sea, and the only 
“ fleet in being” being a canoe which the Waganda refused to row, 
the besieged crossed the Nile in a dhow. They were subsequently 
followed on land by various contingents from India and elsewhere, 
and were ultimately overpowered by superiornumbers. The Times 
correspondent in Uganda, writing on April 23rd, calls attention to 
the “ deplorable” consequences of this revolt :— 


‘‘ We thereby lose the services of an excellent body of troops—ideal troops 
for this country, as they will carry their own food and ammunition, and can 
be got ready to start half an hour after the order has been given. They are 
excellent fighters withal, many of them having been with General Gordon at 
Khartoum, and later with Emin Pasha and Sir Samuel Baker. It is true that 
they are hired troops, and have on two previous occasions shown a disposition 
to mutiny ; but if their grievances had only been considered earlier, and less 
parsimony shown in our dealings with them, they would have constituted an 
offensive and defensive force to be unequalled in Africa, and one of the bul- 
warks of the Empire. The Indian insists on having the food he is accustomed 
to, and the transport of Indian rations to Uganda means that each sepoy costs 
the Government about four rupees a day to feed. An Indian regiment in 
Uganda on Indian rations thus costs the Government about £78,000 a year.” 


There should be a rigid and immediate enquiry into this scandalous 
affair ; but there will be no enquiry. Mr. Curzon will make one of 
his disingenuous speeches in the House of Commons, and if there 
is any division the Ministerial flock of sheep will outnumber the 
Opposition flock, and that will be the end of it. 
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